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THE CONVICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


It may be very well in most cases to plunge, according 
to the rule of the Latin poet, into the middle of ab 
It may be very well even, according to the recommenda- 
tion of Count Antoine Hamilton, to ‘begin with the be- 
ginning.’ But there are other cases where there may be 
antecedents to the actual story, which require to be known 
before the tale itself is rightly comprehended. With this 
view, then, I will give one short scene not strictly at- 
tached to that which is to follow, ere 1 proceed with my 
history. 
ae small high room of the oldest part of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in a warm and glowing day of the 
early spring, and at about seven o’clock in the morning, 
there sat a young man with his cheek leaning on his 
hand, and his eyes fixed upon the page of an open book. 
There were many others closed and unelosed upon the 
table around him, as well as various pieces of paper, 
_ traced with every sort of curious figure 7 geometri- 
641 seience ever discovered or measured, The page,*tgo, 
‘'iehich’ his eyes were bent, was well nigh as Fateot 
ciphers as of words, and it was evident, from everything 
arownd, that the studies of the tenant of that chamber 
were of a very abstruse character. c 
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And yet to gaze at’ him os he site there, and to con- 
sider attentiygly the lines of the face, and the develop- 
Siee'caeeons of the head, the physiognomist or 
Aepewould at once pronounce that, although by 
ho means wanting in any of the powers of mind, that 
young man was by nature disposed to seek the pleasures 
of imagination rather than the dry and less exciting, 
though more satisfactory, results of science. There were 
some slight indications, too, about his room, of such 
tastes and propensities. In a wine-glass, half filled with 
water, were some early flowors, so arranged that every . 
hue gained additional beauty from that with which it was 
contrasted; a flute and some music lay upon a distant 
table; one window, which looked towards the gardens, 
and through which came the song of birds and the frag- 
rant breath of the fresh fields, was thrown wide open; 
while another, which leoked towards courts and buildings, 
was closed, and had the qurtains drawn. Nevertheless, 
had any eye watched him since he rose, it would have 
faund that from the hour of five he had remained intent 
upon the problems before him, suffering not a thought to 
wander, neither rising fiom the table, nor turning his 
eyes even for a moment to the worshipped beauty of ox- 
ternal naturo, The air came in gently from without, and 
fanned his cheek, and waved the curls of his dark hair; 
the smell of the flowers was wafted to the sense; the song 
of the bird sounded melodious in his car; but not the 
breeze, nor the odour, nor the lay called off his attention 
from the dry and heavy task before him, His cheek wag 
pale with thought, his fine eyes looked oppressed with 
study, though still bright; and the broad expansive brow 
ached with the weary labours ot many a day and night: 
labours to which he saw no end, from which he hardly 
hoped to obtain any very great result. Tall and manly 
in person, with limbs apparently formed for robust exer- 
gises, and a mind fitted for the enjoyment of every re- 
fined and graceful pleasure, he had chained down the 
body and, I may almost add, the spirit, to the hard cap- 
tivity of intense study, in the hope some day of making 
himself a great name, and recovering from the grasp of 
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fortune that wealth and station which had been the in- 
heritance of his ancestors. + 

Still ho felt weary and sick, at heartgSqill hopeless 
despondency would hold. him enthralled ?:"iag | though, 
with an unflinghine perseveranca, for many & long yea 
he had purstied the same weary round, he felt that h 
was fitted for other things, and regretted that the ener- 
gies of his nature were doomed to struggle with objecta 
the most repulsive to his tastes. 

There was a knock at the dogry-ng$ @ light and timid 
‘yx but strong and familiar. Without raising his eyes, 
however, he said, ‘‘ Came in,’’ and the next instant a 
gentleman entered, in a-black gowp and cap, Ile was 
an elderly man, with & some florid and jovial, but 
upon the whole, beneyoleng cht: nes. His furehead 
was high, and very bread eveg.the brows, and there were 
lines of thought upen it nbigled somewhat cu- 
riously with the cheerful and almost’ jocular expression of 
the lips and eyes. Indeed, he was a man of great emi- 
nence in science and in literature, who, haviny in early 
lite conquered all the difficulties of very arduous pursuits, 
found no longer any trouble in those tasks which would 
have startled or overpowered many another man, and who 
consequently walked lightly under burdens which had 
become familiar, aud which had in reality no weight 
for him, because he had become accustomed to bear 
them. 

‘Well, Kdward,”’ he said—the young man was a 
distant relation of his own—*‘ still poring and plodding! 
My dear lad, you must not carry this too far. You have 
already done much, very much, and you must take some 
thought of health.”’ 

The young man rose with o faint smile, and placed a 
chair for his old relation. ‘1 have both your example 
and your precept, my dear sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘ for parsu- 
ing the course before me without relaxation. You told 
me, seme four years ago, that before you were as old as 
I was then, you had taken high honours at this univer- 
sity. I could only do so last year; and you have often 
said that unremitting study in youth is the only means 
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of winning a title in after years to repose and enjoyment. 
Besides, I must study hard to recover lost time, and to 
fit myself for the course before me.’’ 

‘*True, true, very true!’’ rejoined the elder man; ‘but 

,you have studied hard for nearly six years now. There 
. was the great fault. You did not begin early enough; 
your father should have sent you here full two years be- 
fore youcame. Let me sce: you are now six-and-twenty, 
and for any man destined to fight his way in one of the 
learned professions, it is never too early to begin to 
labour.”’ ate 

‘‘But neither my poor father nor myself,” replied the 
young gentleman, ‘‘were at all aware that I should ever 
have, a3 you so justly call it, to fight my way in one of 
the learned professions. I was then the heir of six or 
seven thousand a year; I have now only the income of a 
fellowship; and that I vould not have obtained had I not 
been supported here by your bounty.’’ 

“Say nothing of that Edward,” replied the other; 
‘neither let us look back. You have done enough for 
the present. You have distinguished yourself hero; after 
the long vacation you will be called to the bar, and emi- 
nence, doubtless, is befure you; but still there are a few 
hard steps to be taken, which require strength of body as 
well as powers of mind, and in your case both mind and 
body will suffer if you pursue this course any farther. 
Come, I have something to propose which I think will be 
gratifying to you, and which I know will be good for you. 
The friends of a young nobleman, whose father I knew 
well, have written to request that I would recommend to 
them some competent person to accompany their relation 
upon a short tour which he is about immediately to make 
upon the continent. The terms they propose are very 
liberal; the expedition will be a pleasant one; and if you 
choose to undertake the task, it will refresh and invigorate 
you, both mentally and corporeally. The young man will 
be of age in the autumn, and will return about the very 
time when you are to be called to the bar. ‘The con. 
nexion is a very good one, and few men get on in life 
without powerful friends. By both information and cha. 
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racter you are fitted to do justice to the trust reposed in 
you, and my advice is to accept the offer without hesita- 
tion. You know I would not recommend anything to you 
without due consideration of all the circumstances.” 

The young man paused thoughtfully ere he replied. 
The temptation was too strong to be resisted. At the 
time when all his prospects in life were blighted he had 
been preparing to sct out, with all the resources of wealth 
at his command, upon such a tour as that in which he was 
now desired to share. Very different were the circum- 
‘tences, it is true, but still the pleasures which he had 
then anticipated had nought to do with wealth, except as 
a means. He had formed no schemes of display, of 
luxury, or splendour: he had only thought of visiting 
scenes rich in natural beauty and historic recollections; 
of treading where great men had trod; of dwelling for a 
time where great deeds had been performed; of seeing 
the face of earth in its most beautiful and its grandest 
aspects; and all that was now before him. But yet there 
was a certain repugnance to the idea of dependence, to 
the thought of linking himself, even for a time, to a being 
of whose character, conduct, and views, he knew nothing, 
and his first reply was doubtful. 

‘Who is this young lord, my dear sir?” he asked. 
‘*T should be very willing to go, as you judge it right, 
for, to say the truth, I am very weary of this life, which 
only the strong impulse of necessity has made me follow; 
but you can easily conceive I should not like the task of 
guiding every young man through Europe;’’ and he 
added, with a melancholy smile, ‘‘I am not fitted for bear- 
leading, as you know, and in this world there are many 
bears in high places.”’ 

‘‘True,’” replied his relation, with a slightly sarcastic 
smile, and a touch of that unextinguishable jealousy which 
exists between St. John’s and another great college— 
‘true; we see that every day at Trinity; but this young 
man ig not a bear, nor a bear’s cub; or, at all events, he 
is well licked. Itis young Lord Hadley, whom you must 
have seen,’’ 

“Oh! I know him well,’’ replied the student, with a 
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well-satisfied look. ‘*Though not perfection, he is very 
much better than most young men of the present day; o 
little rash, a little given'to dissipation, perhaps, but right 
at heart, kind and well feeling; too easily led, but yot, I 
do believe, always preferring right to wrong.”’ 

‘‘As to rashnesas,’’ replied his companion, ‘‘you are rash 
enough, Ned, yourself; and as to his being easily led, that 
will be an advantage whule he 1s with you. You have that 
decision of character which he wants; and will, I ain sure, 
have power to restrain his habits of dissipation, and sup- 
ply that firmucss, fur the time at least, of which heeis* 
destitute. I can sce by your face that you are willing to 
undertako the task, and, therefore, 1 shall write in that 
sone,’ 

Thus saying, he was turning towards the door; but he 
stopped, after taking a step or two, and coming back to 
the table, laid down upon it a pices of paper, which, with 
one of those curious tricks whereof most men have some, 
he had been twisting first round one finger and then round 
another, during the whole time that the conversation 
lasted. ‘You will want a supply for your preparations, 
my dear lad,’’ he said; ‘‘there is a cheque for a couple 
of hundred pounds. You can repay me when you aic a 
judge.”’ 

‘‘Indeed J do not want it,’”’ answered the other, with 
% slight glow coming into hus faco; ‘I have quite enough.”’ 

*‘Pooh! nonsense,’’ said the old man; ‘tf you have 
enough without it, buy oranges with it.’ And without 
waiting for farther discussioa, he left the room. 
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CHAPTER II, 


Ir was a dark autumnal night, the wind was strong and 
“very fierce, sweeping along over fields and downs, tearing 
the branches and the withering leaves from the trees, and 
screaming along the rocks and tall precipitous clits upon 
a high and iron-bound part of the coast of England. 
There was no moon in the sky, but from time to time the 
sudden glance and disappeaiance of a atar showed how 
rapidly the dull gray clouds were hurried over the face af 
the heavens; and the moaning of the trees and shrubs, 
added to the wild whistling of the gale, showed how it 
vexed the still, :eposing, rooted things of creation in its 
harsh fury as it swept through them. 

On the summit of one of the most elevated points upon 
the coast there was a little indentation, extending from 
the highest point of the downs to tho edge of the eliff, 
where it waa somewhat lower than at other placcs, This 
little hollow was sheltered from most of the winds that 
blew, except when a gale came very nearly due west; and 
in consequence of this protection some low scrubby trees 
had gathered themselves together, as in a place of refuge, 
never venturing te raise their heads above the neighbour- 
ing slopes, but spreading out broad and tolerably strong 
in the lower part of the dell. From them there was a 
foatpath extending on either side; on the one, leading to 
the top of the precipice, on the other, to the high road, 
which lay at about half a mile’s distance. The path was 
little frequented, and the short mountain grass encroach- 
ing upen it here and there, almost obliterated tho track, 
but in passing towards the top of the cliff it wound in and 
out amongst some large stones and rocks, with here and 
there a scattered tree overshadowing it as it ran on. 
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By the side of one of those rocks, on the night of which 

I speak, and guarded by it from the direct course of the 

-blast, were scated three powerful men, each of whom had 
reached what is called the middle age. They had a lan- 
tern with them; and betfveen the lantern and the road 
one of them was seated with his back to the latter, his 
left shoulder touching the rock, and his face towards the 
sea. Thus, no one coming from the eastward could see 
the light itself, although, perhaps, a faint general glimmer 
could be perceived; but at the same time the lantern could 
be distinguished by any one on the sea at the distance Sf * 
half a mile or more. Within that distance, the interpos- 
ing cliff must have cut it off from the eyes of wanderers 
upon the wave. 

The men were evidently watching for something, and 
as usually happens in such moments of expectation, their 
conversation was broken and desultory. None of them 
seemed to be armed, and two of them were clothed in 
sailors’ jackets, while the third wore a large shaggy great 
coat, such as was commonly at that time used by pilots, 
He was a tall, strong, good-looking man enough, with a 
dark complexion, and a skin apparently well accustomed 
to exposure in all sorts of weathers, being rough and 
florid, and appearing, perhaps, more so than was teally 
the case, from the glare of the lantern and the contrast 
of his own gray hair, as its long curls waved about in tho 
night wind. The others were ordmary, hard-featured 
men, with that sort of grave, self-composed aspect, which 
is not at all unusual in sailors of all classes: men of few 
words and vigorous action, who can perhaps troll a song 
or crack a jest with their boon companions, but who are 
the most opposite creatures in the world to the suilor of 
drama or romance. But he in the rough coat had some- 
thing about him which could not well be passed without 
attention by any one who had even ordinary powers of 
observation; and yet it is very difficult to describe what 
it was, for as he sat there perfectly still and tranquil, 
there was nothing, to all appearance, likely to call for 
remark, Yet it would have been difficult for any one to 
watch him at that moment without feeling that there was 
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a something impressive in his figure, a dignity of aspect 
it méy be called, for there is such a thing even in the 
rudest and least cultivated. \ 

The wind whistled loud and strong; it was heard rush- 
ing and roaring farther down, and hissing and screaming 
high above over the bleak tops of the hills. There was, 
a cheerless, desolate sound about it: a sound of warning 
and of woe. Well might the traveller hasten towards his 
journcy’s end, and the weary, houseless wanderer seek the 
shelter of shed or out-house, or the warm side of the 
‘farmer’s stack. But still those three men sat there 
almost motionless. The rock protected them to a certain 
degree, but the blast would whirl round the point and 
sweep chilling in amongst them. They were very silent, 
too, and not a word had been spoken for some ten minutes, 
when one said to tho other, ‘‘1t won’t do; the wind’s get- 
ting to the southward, and if it shifts but one point she 
can’t lay her course.”’ 

‘*We must wait and see,’’ said the man in the rough 
coat. ‘I hope they won’t try, if the wind does shift.” 

‘‘Tt has shifted already,’’ said the third; ‘‘it is 
coming right over from the great house.”’ 

No reply was made, and they all fell into silence again. 

‘‘T hope your people are keeping a good look-out, 
Master Clive,’’ said one of the two sailor-looking men, 
after another long pause. ‘‘ Didn’t I hear that you had 
sent your two young men away over to Dorchester?” 

‘«1 did it on purpose,” replied the other; ‘‘ but do not 
you be afraid of the look-out. Itis trusted to one who 
won’t be found wanting.”’ 

‘It would be awkward if any of them were to pounce 
upon us,’’ rejoined the other. 

‘‘They might rue it,” replied the man in the pilot’s 

at; and again the conversation stopped. 

About three minutes after, there was heard a loud 
halloo from the side of the high-road, and one of the 
men started up; but the voice of him they called Clive 
was heard saying, in a low tone, “Lie close, lie close! 
I don’t know the tongue; some drunken fool, perhaps, 
who has lost his way; but we shall soon see.” And at 


? 
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“the same time, drawing the lantern nearer to him, he 
ptt his hand into one of the large pockets of his coat, 
and pulled out a pistol, which he looked at by the dull 
light. The next instant the halloo was repeated, and the 
eock of the pistol was heard to click. 

‘They aro coming this way,’’ said one of the sailors; 
‘shadn’t we better dowse the glim, Master Clive?” 

‘©No,” replied the other, sternly; ‘would you have 
me endanger the boat and our friends in her, to save 
myself from & little risk?”’ bog 

As he spoke, steps were heard coming along the sido 
of the hill, and the moment after, a voice called aloud, 
‘Is there a person of the name of Clive there?”’ 

The tone was that of a gentleman: there was*no 
country accent, no broad pronunciation; and Chive in- 
atantly started up, replying, “Yes; what do you want 
with me?” 

“Iam sorry to tell you,’ said tho voice they had 
heard, ‘that an accident has happened to your daughter;”’ 
and at the samo time ao tall, powerful, and handsomo 
young man advanced towards the light. ‘It is not, I 
trust, very serious,’’ he added, in a kindly tone, as if 
anxious to allay the apprehensions which his first words 
must have produced. ‘I am afraid her right arm is ° 
broken, but she complains of no other injury.”’ 

The old man put tho pistol he had in his hand to the 
half-cock, and replaced the weapon in his pocket, gazing 
in the stranger’s face with a look of apprehension and 
inquiry, but without making any reply for some moments. 

‘‘Are you telling me the truth, sir?’’ he said at length. 

‘“‘T am, indeed,” replied the stranger; ‘I would not 
deceive you for the world. A gentleman, with whom I 
have been travelling, and myself, got out of the carriage 
to walk up the hill, and just at the top I saw something 
lying near the road, and heard, as 1 thought, & groan. 
On going nearer, I found a girl, partly covered with 
stones and dirt, and apparently unable to extricate her- 
self. She said she was not much hurt, but could not 
shake off the maés that had fallen upon her, being unable 
to use her right arm.” 
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“Tt’s that devil of a wall has fal'cn upon her,’”’ said 
one of the sailors. ‘I knew it would come down some 
day in the first gale, for it was all bulging out, and 
nothing but loose stones at the best.” 

‘‘Exactly so,’ said the stranger; ‘“‘such tvas tho 
account of the accident she herself gave; but it would 
seem that the wall brought part of the bank with it, 
which probably prevented the stones from injuring her 
more severely,” 

e & Where is she?” demanded Clive, abruptly. 

‘‘ Sho is in the carriage, just where the path joins tho 
hichyoad. We wero taking her home as fast as possible, 
when she asked me to come down hither, and give you 
information of what had happened, for she said it was 
necessary you should know.’’ 

‘Ay! she is a dear good girl,’ said the man, in réply; 
‘she always thinks of those things; but 1 must thitk of 
her. I will go up with you, sir. You stay hevé;Taia, 
and keep a good look out till after the tide has made; it 
will be no use staying any longer.”’ And with a quick 
step he led the way along the edge of the little basin in 
the hills, taking a much shorter path than that which 
had been followed by his visitor while seeking him. As 
he went, he asked a few questions, brief and abrupt, but 
to the point; and after every answer, fell back into 
thought again. It is probable that apprehension for his 
child occupied his riirid in thosd silent pauses, for tho 
heart of affection is never satisfied with any tale, how- 
ever true, howover circuinstattial, when a beloved object 
has been ihjuted. We always ask outselves, ‘Is there 
not something more?’ 

At length, as they niotnted over the slope, the lighted 
lamps of a carriage could be seen on the high rond, at a 
little distance, and in a moment aftet—for he now sprang 
forward eagerly—-Clive was by the side of the vehicle. 
Two servants, ons of whomt was dressed in the costume 
of a courier, with a gold band round his cap, and a good 
deal of black silk braid on his coat, were standiti¢ by the 
side of the carriage, and ore of them imthediately threw 
open the door. 
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‘¢T am not hurt, dearest fathe:,’’ said a sweet mellow 
voice, from within; ‘that is to say, I am very little hurt. 
These two gentlemen have been very kind to me, and 
would insist upon taking me home, otherwise I would not 
have gone away, indeed.”’ 

‘* You would have done very wrong to stay, my child,” 
answered Clive; ‘“‘and I thank the gentlemen much for 
their kindness. Can you walk now, Helen?”’ 

‘* She shall not walk a step to night, Mr. Clive,” said 
&® young gentleman, who was sitting in the fargher 
corner of the carriage; ‘she is not fit for it; and we 
will not suffer such a thing. Nay more, I think it would 
be very much better for you to get in and take her home. 
I and my friend can follow on foot very well. It is but 
a short distance, and she has been telling me the way. 
Here, Muller, open this door.’? And before any one 
could stop him he was out of the carriage. 

Clive made some opposition, but he suffered it to be 
overruled by the persuasions of the two gentlemen, and 
in a minute or two was seated by the side of his daugh- 
ter, in the handsome travelling carriage which had brought 
her thither, and was rolling away towards his own house, 
the road to which the postilliona seomed to know well. 
The two young gentlemen sauntered slowly after on foot, 
conversing over the accident which had diversified their 
journey. 

‘“« Sho seems to me to be exceedingly pretty,’ said the 
younger one, who had been left with her in the carriage, 
while the other went to seek Clive. 

‘‘ Her language and manners, too,’’ rejoined the other, 
‘‘are very much superior to her father’s apparent station. 
What in heaven’s name could she be doing out there at 
this time of night?” 

** Perhaps looking for her lover,’’ replied the younger, 
with a laugh. 

‘*No, no,’ said his companion; ‘her own words and 
her father’s will not admit of such a supposition. I have 
some doubt as to the trade of the parties; but she cer- 
tainly seems very little fitted to take part in it, if it bo 
what I suspect. Are you sure you know the way?” 
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“Oh! quite sure,’ answered the other; “wo are to 
go on till we come to a finger-post, and then to turn 
down the lane to the left. That will lead us to the house, 
aud she says there is no other there.”’ 

‘‘The moon is getting up, I think, to guide us,’’ said 
the elder of the two young men; and then, after a 
moment’s silence, during which his thoughts wandered 
wide, he added, ‘‘I dare say we shall be able to yet some 
information at the house as to this good Master Clive’s 
ayocations. He had a cocked pistol in his hand when I 
came up, and did not seem at all well pleased at being 
disturbed.’’ 

In such sort of chat they walked on, the moon rising 
slowly, and spreading her silvery light over the scene. 
Sometimes she was ludden for a moment by the rushing 
clouds; but, with the peculiar power of the soft planet, 
her beams seemed to absorb the vapours that sought to 
obscure them; as calm truth, shining on and growing 
brighter as it rises, devours the mists of piejudice and 
error, with which men’s passions and follies attempt to 
veil it. 

In about o quarter of an hour they reached the finger- 
post which had been mentioned, and there found one of 
the servants waiting to guide them on the way. By him 
they were informed that the house was not more than a 
quarter of a mile distant; and although one of the young 
gentlemen said that it might have been as well to order 
the carriage to come back to the high road as soon as it 
had set the poor girl and her father down, the other 
replied that it would be much better to go and see how 
ske was, as there might be no surgeon in the neighbour- 
hood, and they might be able to render some assistance. 

A. minute or two after, the road led them to the brink 
of a little dell, narrow, and well wooded, on the other 
side of which, rising high above the trees, appeared a 
tall house, flat, and not very picturesque, except from its 
accessaries, although the moon was now shining bright 
on the only side which the travellers saw. The road, 
winding about to avoid the dell, carried them round to 
the other side of the building, where they had to pass 
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through ao large farm-yard, the dogs in which recorded in 
very loud tones their protest against the admission of any 
strangers, although an old woman-servant, with a light 
shaded hy her apron, was waiting at the door to receive 
the expected guests. 

Tho place into which they were admitted, was evidently 
a large farm-house of a very comfortable description. It 
might have been in former times, indeed, the seat of some 
country gentleman of small fortune, for the room on the 
left of the passage in which they entered, was handsomely 
wainscoted with oak, cach panel of which was surrounded 
by a very respectable garland of flowers carved in the 
woodwork, There, too, was a little sideboard, partly co- 
vered with china and glass, rather hetcrogeneous in its 
parta, and which might almost have furnished a history 

of glass ware from the time of the middle ages down- 
wards. There wero tall Venice glasses, cut and gilt like 
attar-of-rosc bottles. There was the pleasant large 
claret glass, so hght that it added nothing to the weight 
of the wine withm, with & white spiral in the stalk, and 
sundry little stars ground upon the delicate sides. There 
was the large goblet, somewhat yellowish in tinge, rudely 
and bluntly cut and polished, looking almost like a cup 
of rock crystal; and in the centre was an exceedingly 
beautiful large chalice, richly gilt and ornamented, very 
delicate in form. But these were mingled with things 
of more common use, some handsome enough in their 
kind, but others of a sort usually to be seen in the basket 
of an itinerant vender of crockery and decanters. 

I might go on farther, describing many other curious 
little things which that room contained, for there was a 
number of them; but I have gone far enorgh to give 
some idea of the place, and have done so not without 
thought; for, rightly read, 1 know few things that give 
& more correct indication of the character of particular 
persons, if they have any character at all, which is not 
always the case, than the objects with which they sur- 
round themselves in their familiar dwellings. 

However, the two young gentlemen had hardly time 
to observe much, before o door, different from that by 
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which they had entered, opened, and Clive himself camo 
in. He had laid aside his heavy coat, and now appeared 
in the dress of a wealthy farmer; and certainly a power- 
ful, well-looking, dignified man he was. There was no 
want of ease in his manners, though they wero not in 
the least familiar or self-sufficient. There seemed, in- 
deed, a consciousness of powers mental and corporeal 
about him; a reliance upon his own nature, which loft 
not the slightest touch of embarrassment in his demea- 
wour. Tic never seemed to doubt that what he was domg 
and what he was saying was right, though without think- 
ing it at all extraordinary or excellent. 

‘‘I am deeply obliged to you, gentlemen, both,’’ he 
said; ‘‘and to you, sir, in particular;’’ and he turned 
to the elder of the two. ‘‘My daughter, thank God! is 
not much hurt; for though her arm is broken, I trust 
we shall get that sét speedily.” 

‘‘] hope you have some surgeon here,”’ said the 
younger gentleman ; ‘‘for whatever is to bo done, had 
better be done at once.” 

‘* None nearer than the town, and that is seven miles,” 
replied Clive; “most unfortunately, too, I have sent 
both my men to some distance, but I have ordered one 
of the girls to go and call up the herd, and bid him bring 
the doctor directly.” 

‘‘Why not send one of the post-boys?’’ said the young 
gentleman ; ‘he is already mounted, and two horses will 
carry us easily on, for we cannot have more than two or 
three miles to go.”’ 

The proposal was adopted with many thanks, and the 
post-boy accordingly serft on, after which the farmer, for 
80 we must call him, refrained, with a native sense of 
propriety, from loading tbe two strangers with any fur- 
ther expressions of gratitude; but told them that his 
daughter would be glad to see them before they went; 
to thank them personally for the service they had ren- 
dered her. 

‘*She is in the next room,”’ he said, ‘‘ and will not be 
satisfied unless I bring you there.”’ 

There was no great resistance made, for the vounger 
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man had a strong inclination to sce whether, in the fall 
light, she was as pretty as she had seemed; and his 
companion felt that sort of interest in her which a fine 
mind always ‘takes in those on whom some benefit has 
been conferred. The room in which she was, adjomed ‘ 
that which they had first entered, and was fitted up very 
neatly, though plainly, as a little sort of drawing-room. 
The girl herself was seated on a small chintz-covered 
sofa, with her right arm supported by a cushwn, and 
one small foot resting on a stool. She was certainly 
exceedingly beautiful, with large dark devoted looking 
eyes, and dark eyebrows and eyelashes, but with hair of 
a light brown, and an exceedingly fair skin. A mixture 
of races seemed apparent in her; for the hair and com- 
plexion of the fair Saxon were blended, yet not inhar- 
moniously, with the dark eyes of more southern lands. 
Her hand was small and delicate, and her form fine, 
though slight; her dress, too, though plain, was very 
good and ladylike; and everything that they saw was 
calculated to raise greater surprise in the minds of her 
visitors that she should be out alone, apparently watching 
for something upon the high road, in a cold autumnal 
night, 

“Gracefully, and with much feeling, she thanked the 
two gentlemon, and especially the elder, for extricating 
her from her dangerous and painful situation, and for 
the kindness and tenderness which they had afterwards 
shown her. The colour varied a good deal in her cheek 
as she did so; and having received, in answer to their 
questions, an assurance that she suffered very little—and 
that, from the fact of the mags of earth which came 
down with the wall having diminished the force of the 
stones, she was uninjured, eacept inasmuch as her arm 
was broken, and her left foot*somewhat bruised—they 
took their leave, and departed to resume their. journey. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THERE was 2 small party assembled at a large country 

house not above three miles, by the high road, from the 

spot where the last events which I have recorded took 

place It was a very extensive and very old-fashioned 

brick building. Old-fashioned! It is a curious term. 

The house was little more than a century old; a father 

might have seen it built, and a son might have heard it- 
called old-fashioned, for the savour of earthly things 

passes away so rapidly, that what our parents considered 
the perfection of skill and convenience, we hold to be 
but a rude effort towards our own excellence. Yet they 
were very convenient buildings, those old houses of the 
reigns of George the First and George the Second; 
solid in their walls, large and yet secure in their win- 
dows, high in their ceilings, broad and low in their 
staircases, many in their rooms, and strong in their par- 
titions. There was little lath and plaster about them, 
little tinsel and bright colouring; but there was a sober 
and a solid grandeur, a looking for comfort rather than 
finery, of durability rather than cheapness, which made 
them pleasant to live in, and makes them so even to the 
present day. 

Nothing that tended to comfort was wanting in that 
house; its solidity seemed to set at deflance wind, and 
storm, and time; and its wide grates laughed in the face 
of frost and cold, and bade them get forth, for they could 
have no abiding there. Turkey carpets covered most of 
the floors, even of those rooms which, by a law of the 
Draco-like dictator, Fashion, are condemned to bear that 
sort of carpet called Brussels, although the town which 
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lias given it name probably never in the world’s history 
produced a rood thereof. The Turks, when they made 
them, must have marvelled much at what the Christian 
dogs could want with such large carpets; for the one in 
the room where the party was assembled—which was 
called the drawing-room, although it was lined with 
books—-could not have been less than forty feet in length, 
by thirty in breadth, and yet there was a margin between 
it and the book-cases. There were four windows on one: 
sido of the room, as one looked towards which there was 
a door on the right hand leading into the library, a door 
on the left leading into the dining-room, and opposite the 
windows was another door, which opened into a large 
vestibule, separated from a stone hall by a screen filled 
up with glass. 

In one of the two fire-places which the room contained 
was a large blasing fire of wood, and near it was seated . 
in an arm-chair, reading a book, a very gentlemanly and 
well-dressed man, a good deal past the middle age, with 
his feet, warming themselves at the blaze, crossed and 
elevated upon a low stool. The other fire-place was not 
so well attended to, but, nevertheless, it was glowing 
with a tolerable degree of brightness, and near it were 
seated two young people, amusing themselves, as best 
they might, during an eveniug which expectation had 
rendered somewhat tedious. Sometimes they played at 
chess together, and laughed and wrangled good humour- 
edly enough; sometimes the one read and the other wrote; 
sometimes the one drew and the other read; sometimes 
they talked in low tones, and laughed gaily as they con- 
versed. They were very nearly of an age, that is to 
say, there was not quite two years’ difference between 
them, but those two years had been go allotted, as, con- 
sidering their soxes, to make tha,difference of five or six. 
The lady was the elder of the two. She was very nearly 
approaching one-and-twenty, while the young man was 
afew months beyond nineteen. They seemed fond of 
each other, but it was with a fraternal sort of fondness, 
although they were not brother and sister; and yet, for 
the young man at least, their near propinguity, and con- 
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stant communication, had it not been for other circum- 
stances, might have proved dangerous, for certainly a 
lovelier or more engaging creature has seldom been seen 
than her with whom he then sat in the unchecked fami- 
liarity of near relationship. Sho was the very opposite, 
in personal appearance at least, of the girl we have lately 
spoken of, Her hair could hardly be called black, for 
in certain lights there was a gleam of rich brown in it, 
but her eyebrows ond eyelashes were as dark as night, 
and lier complexion, though by no means brown in itself, 
and. tinged in the cheeks with the rose, was of that shade 
which usually accompanies black hair; but her blue eyos 
were blue; deep blue, it is true; so much go, that what 
with the jetty fhinge that surrounded them, and their own 
depth of hue, many a person thought that they were 
black. Yet they were blue—very blue; of the colour of 
an Italian sky when the sun has just gone down beyond 
the highest hill, and left it full of depth and lustre. In 
height she was certainly taller than the Venus de Medici; 
but yet she did not strike one as tall, whether it was 
from the great symmetry of her figure or some peculiarity 
in the proportions, But that which most attracted an 
observer, and especially those who knew her well, was a 
sparkling variety in the expression of her countenance, 
and a similar varicty in the grace of her movements. 
When she was reading, or thinking, or writing, or sing- 
ing, thero was an earnestness, & deep tranquillity in her 
aspect, which would have made one suppose her a being 
of a very meditative and almost grave disposition; but in 
conversation, and on all ordinary occasions, the look was 
quite different; gay, sparkling, flashing with cheerfulness 
and epirit. When she sat still, the lines of her form fell 
with such easy grace, and secmed so full of tranquil 
beauty, that any one might have thought that the pre- 
dominant character was calm repose; but when she 
rooved, especially under any immediate excitement, the 
light elasticity of every motion changed her at once into 
a different creature. 

Her young companion was very different in evory res- 
pect. Of a fair and almost fominine complexion, his 
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light hair waved gracefully over a fine high brow, his 
blue eyes were soft and kindly-Jooking, and his lips and 
nose, chiselled with the utmost delicacy, would have 
suited a woman’s face better than a man’s. No beard 
or whiskers as yet gave anything masculine to his coun- 
tenance, and his slight figure and soft satiny skin made 
him look still younger than he really was. To look upon 
him, one would not have supposed that he had seen more 
than sixteen years of age; and yet under that fair and deli- 
cate form there were many strong and generous impulses, 
firm and resolute purposes, and even a daring spirit, 
mingled strangely enough with a tenderness and devoted- 
ness seldom fuund in the grown and experienced man, 
and a degree of simplicity not at all approaching weak- 
ness, but depending upon youth and inexperience. 

‘‘T care nothing about it, Edgar,” said the lady, in a 
low tone, in answer to something which the other had 
said; ‘‘he may come and go whenever he pleases, with- 
out my ever giving the matter two thoughts. You can- 
not tease me, cousin, for it is a matter of no interest to 
me, | can assure you.”’ 

‘I know better, little heretic,’’ replied her young 
companion; ‘‘ you would fain have me believe, Eda, that 
you are as cold as ice, but I know better. We shall see 
the fire kindled some day.”’ 

“Very hkely,’’ said the lady, with a smile; “but you 
know, Edgar, that even that curious black stone, which 
seems to have been especially given to England for the 
purpose of drying and warming our damp, cold climate, 
smoking our ceilings and dirtying our hands, is as cold 
as ice, too, till it is kindled.’”’ 

‘But there may be such things as concealed fires, 
fair cousin,’’ retorted the young man, with a laugh. 

The lady’s cheek coloured a little, but she instantly 
changed the defence into an attack, saying, almost in a 
whisper, and with a glance to the gentleman reading by 
the fire, ‘“‘] know there are, Edgar. Take care, you 
bold boy, take care; for if you make war upon me, I 
shall carry it into your own country.”’ 

The young man glanced hastily round him, in the same 
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direction which her eyes had before taken, and his cheek 
blushed like that of a young girl at the first kiss of love. 
The lady saw that she had not missed her mark, and 
maliciously sent another shaft after the first. ‘‘ Where 
were you this morning at eight o’clock?’’ she said, in 
the same subdued tone; ‘‘and yesterday, and the morn- 
ing before? Ah, Master Edgar! do not jest with edged 
tools, or at least, learn how to use them better, or you 
will cut your fingers, dear boy!” 

, ‘Hush, hush!’’ said the young man, in a low voice, 
and evidently a good deal agitated; ‘let us make peace, 
Eda.”’ 

“You began hostilities,’ replied the lady, satisfied 
that she had got that command of her young companion 
which ladies do not at all dishke, and by that very means 
which they are fondest of employing—the possession of 
& secret. 

Almost at the same moment in which she spoke, the 
older gentleman by the fire laid his book upon his knee, 
and pulled his watch out of his pocket. ‘‘ Very extraor- 
dinary:’’ he said, turning round his head; ‘‘it is nearly 
ten o’clock; I am glad we dined. You see, Eda, there 
ig no counting upon the motions of young men.”’ 

‘* Hspecially, my dear uncle,’’ replied the lady, ‘‘when 
combined with bad roads, bad horses, and high hills. [ 
will answer for it, when Lord Hadley does come, you 
will have long tales of broken-down hacks, together with 
abuse of lazy postillions and slow ostlers. But hark! 
here he comes, or some carriage, at least, for carts are 
quiet at this time of night.”’ 

“And don’t dash along the avenue at such a rate,” 
said her cousin Edgar; ‘‘it is certvinly the ship in sight, 
and we shall soon see the freight,”’ 

The two gentlemen looked towards the door and listened, 
the lady calmly pursued the task which occupied her, 
copying some music from a sheet of embossed and pink- 
edged paper; and one of those little intervals succeeded 
which take place between the arrival at the door and the 
appearance in the drawing-room of an expected guest. 
It lasted a minute, or a minute and a half, for there 
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seemed to be some orders to be given in the passage, and 
some questions to be asked; and then the door of the 
room opened, and a servant, in a well-laced jacket, an- 
nounced ‘‘ Lord Iladley,”’ and “Mr. Dudley.” 

Had any eye watched the lady’s countenance, they 
would certainly have thought that some strong emotion 
was busy in her heart at that moment, for her cheek firat 
turned very pale, and then glowed warmly; but it might 
also have been remarked that it was not at the first name 
that the varying hue became apparent, The second 
name produced the change, and, at the same time, thé 
pen in her hand dropped upon the music-paper, and blotted 
out the note she had just been tracing. 

At the name of Mr, Dudley, too, an alteration of aspect 
took place in her uncle, but 1t was momentary; his brow 
contracted, his face turned pale, but immediately a pla- 
cable look returned, and with a courteous smile he ad- 
vanced to meet the two gentlemen who entered. They 
were the same whom we have seen upon the road, and in 
the house of Mr. Clive. The second of the two, also, I 
must remark, not to give the reader the trouble of turn- 
ing back, was the atudent to whose room at Cambiidge 
I first introduced him. 

Lord Hadley, a young, slight, fashionable man, with 
a good deal of light hair always in high gloss and beau- 
tiful order, and a profusion of whisker nicely curled, ad- 
vanced at once towards the elder gentleman, and shook 
him heartily by the hand, calling him Sir Arthur Adelon. 
He then extended his hand to the young gentleman, whom 
he soemed to know well also, giving as he did so, a glance, 
but not one of recognition, towards the face of the lady. 
Sir Arthur instantly touched his arm gently, and led him 
up to her, saying, ‘‘ Eda, my dear, let me introduce to 

ou my friend, Lord Hadley—Lord Hadley, my niece, 
iss Brandon,”’ 

Lord Hadley bowed, and the lady curtsied gravely; 
but there was evidently no emotion upon her part, at the 
introduction. In the mean time, Mr. Dudley had re- 
mained in the most unpleasant occupation in the world, 
that of doing nothing while other people are taken notice 
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of. A moment after, however, Sir Arthur Adelon turned 
towards him, and with a courteous though somewhat 
formal bow, said, “I am vw ‘y happy to see you, Mr. 
Dudley; allow mo to introduce you to my son and my 
niece.” 

‘‘T have already tho pleasure of Miss Brandon’s ac- 
quaintance,’’ said the tutor; and advancing towards her, 
he shook hands with her warmly. If she really felt any 
strong emotions at that moment, she concealed them well; 
and Mr, Dudley, turning again towards the baronet, 
finshed with graceful ease what he had been saying. 
‘T was not at all aware, Sir Arthur, that Miss Brandon 
was your niece, or it would have added greatly to the 
pleasure I had in accompanying Lord Hadley, which 
pleasure is more than perhaps you know, for it offords 
me the opportunity of expressing my gratitude to an old 
friend and benefactor of my poor father.”’ 

The gentleman to whom he spoke was evidently em- 
barrassed from some cause, though what that was did 
not fully appear. His face again turned somewhat pale, 
and he hesitated in his reply. ‘Oh! really!” he said; 
‘‘then you are the son of Mr. Dudley of St. Austin’s? 
Well, I am very happy, indeed, to see you;’’ and he shook 
hands with him, but it was not warmly, adding, a3 he 
did so, ‘but you are late, gentlemen. We waited dinner 
for you an hour, and had even given up the hope of seeing 
you to-night.” 

‘‘T am really very sorry we detained you,’ replied 
Lord Iladley; ‘‘but we have had two adventures, or 
rather, one impediment and one adventure. First, at 
Dorchester, we found all the post-horses gone to some 
review, or races, or archery-meeting, or one of those 
many tiresome things, I don’t well know what, which 
take post-horses away from the places where they ought 
to be; and then, not far from this place, we found a 
young lady who had contrived to get herself nearly 
crushed to death under a wall, which had fallen, and 
carried a whole bank of earth along with it.” 

Inatant exclamations of surprise and interest followed; 
and the young nobleman, who did not dislike attracting 
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a little attention, proceeded with his tale. After describ- 
ing the spot where they discovered the poor girl, he pro- 
ceeded, in a frank, dashing way, to say, “She owes her 
life, in truth, to my friend Dudley; for I, with my usual 
thoughtlessness, was going to draw her from under the 
rubbish that had fallen upon her as fast as I could; but 
he stopped me, showing me that if I attempted it, I 
should bring down the whole of the rest of the stones; 
and then he set to work, as if he had been bred an engi- 
neer, and secured her against any fresh accident in the 
first place. She was not so much hurt as might havé 
been expected, though, I am sorry to say, her poor little 
arm was broken.”’ 

On the old gentleman the tale had produced little im- 
pression; in Eda Brandon it had excited feelings of com- 
passion and interest; but it had affected young Edgar 
Adelon very much more perceptibly. Luckily, no one 
was looking at him; and he had not voice to attract any 
attention towards himself by asking even a single ques- 
tion, though there was one he would have given worlds 
to put. 

‘‘But what did you do with her?’’ demanded Eda 
Brandon, eagerly. ‘‘ You should have brought her on 
here, if the place was not far distant; we could easily 
have sent for a surgeon, and we would have taken good 
care of her.” 

‘We knew neither the way nor the distance, Miss 

Brandon,’’ said Mr. Dudley; ‘‘but we did what was 
probably the best under any circumstances. We took 
her to her father’s house, and Lord Hadley kindly sent 
on one of the post-boys to seek for some one to set her 
arm.” 
“Tt is doubtless Helen Clive he speaks of,’’ said a 
voice just behind Mr. Dudley; so peculiar in its tones, so 
low, 80 distinct, so silvery, that no one who heard it once 
could ever forget it. 

Dudley turned quickly round, and beheld a middle- 
aged man, dressed in a long, straight-cut black coat, 
with a black handkerchief round his neck, and no shirt- 
collar apparent. His beard was closely shayed, and 
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looked blue through the pale skin. His eyes were fine, 
the brow large and fully developed, but the mouth small 
and pinched, as if that feature, which, together with the 
eyebrow, is more treacherous in its expression of the 
passions than any other, was under strong and habitual 
command. He stooped a little from the shoulders, either 
from weakness or custom, and indeed he seemed by no 
means a strong man in frame; but yet there was some- 
thing firm and resolute in his aspect; a look of conscious 
power, as if he had been seldom frustrated in life. The 
gray eyebrow, too, hanging over the dark eye, and seem- 
ing to veil its fire, gave an expression of inquiring perspi- 
cacity to the whole face, which impressed one more with 
the idea of intelligence than of sincerity. No one had 
seen or heard him enter, except, indeed, Sir Arthur 
Adelon, whose face was towards the door, but yet he had 
been standing close to the rest of the party tor two or 
three minutes before attention was attracted to himself by 
the words he uttered. 

Lord Hadley turned, as well as his tutor, and looked 
at the new-comer with some curiosity. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
replied, ‘‘her name was Clive, and I think the old 
gentleman called her Helen.” 

“‘If her name was Clive,’’ rejoined the man whom he 
had addressed, ‘‘it was assuredly Helen Clive; for there 
is but one Mr. Clive in this neighbourhood, and he has 
but one child.”’ 

‘‘ Really, sir, I am delighted to find you know so much 
about him,’’ said Lord Hadley; ‘‘for both he and his 
daughter, to tell you the truth, have excited in me a good 
deal of interest and curiosity.”’ 

‘* Why?’’ was the stranger’s brief question; and it was 
put in a somewhat dry and unpleasant tone. 

‘* Oh! simply because we found that she had been out 
upon the high road at nine o’clock at night, sitting under 
an uncemented stone wall, watching for something or 
somebody,” was the first part of Lord Hadley’s reply, 
for he thought the stranger’s tone rather impertinent. 
‘*So much for my curiosity,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Then, as 
for my interest: in the first place, my dear sir, she was 
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exceedingly pretty; in the next place, wonderfully Jady- 
like, considering the circumstances in which we found 
her; then, she had broken her arm, which, though per- 
haps not as poetical as some other accidents, was enouch 
to create some sympathy, surely; and moreover, Dudley 
found her father sitting upon the top of the cliff, looking 
over the sea, with a cocked pistol in his hand.” 

‘As to her beauty,’’ rephed the stranger, ‘with that 
I have nothing to do. The interest you feel is undoubt- 
edly worthy and well-deserved; and as to the wonder, «ir, 
you may depend upon it, that whatever [elen Clive was 
doing, she had good reason for doing, and motives which, 
if she choso to explain them, would quiet your surprise 
vory speedily.” 

{r. Dudley, who had taken no part in the conversa- 
tion, smiled slightly to hear a perfect stranger to Lord 
Hadley assume at once that tone of calm superiority 
which he knew was likely to be most impressive with his 

upil. 

; The young nobleman was about to reply, how- 
ever, when Sir Arthur Adelon interposed, saying, ‘‘ My 
lord, I should have introduced to you before now our 
friend, the Reverend Mr. Filmer—Mr. Filmer, Lord 
Hadley.”’ The young lord bowed, and the other gentle- 
man advanced a step, when, as he gs Mr. Dudley 
perceived that a small spot, about the size of a crown 
piece, on the top of his head, was shaved, and recognising 
at once the Roman Catholic priest, he gained with rapid 
combination some insight into several things which had 
before been obscure. 

The priest’s manner softened. In a few moments he, 
with Lord Hadley and their host, were in full conversa- 
tion. With timid hesitation young Edgar Adelon drew 
near and joined them; and Dudley, approaching the table 
near which Miss Brandon was still standing, spoke a few 
words with her in perbaps a lower tone than is quite cus- 
tomary on ordinary occasions. They neither of them 
knew that they were speaking low; but the emotions of 
the heart have immense mastery over the tones of the 
voice; and though the words that they uttered were little 
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more than commonplace sentences of surpriso and plea- 
sure at their unexpected meeting, of question and expla- 
nation of what had occurred to cach since they had last 
seen each other, they were certainly both a good deal 
moved by the unspoken eloquence of the heart. Ino 
short time, just as Lord Hadley was about to retire to 
his room to put his dress in order, supper was announced, 
and postponing his toilet, he offered his arm to Miss 
Brandon, and led her into the adjacent room. Sir Arthur 
fedejon and Mr. Dudley followed, and the priest lingered 
for a moment or two behind, speaking to the baronet’s 
son, and then entered the supper-room with a quick 
step. Ie then blessed the meal with every appearance 
of devotion; and Dudley’s eye, which was marking 
much, perceived that Sir Arthur and his sorrmade the 
sign of the cross, but that Eda Brandon forbore; and he 
was glad to see it. 

The meal became very cheerful: as it went on, the firat 
ptrangeness of new arrival wore off with the two guests. 
Jest and gaiety succeeded to more serious discourse, and 
topic after topic was brought forward and cast away 
again with that easy lightness which gives a great charm 
to conversation. The master of the house was somewhat 
stiff and stately, it is true; but the three young men did 
not suffer his dignified air to chill them. The priest was 
aman of great and very various information, had seen, 
studied, and penetrated not only all the ordinary aspects of 
society, but the hearts and spirits of thousands of indivi- 
duals, There was not a subject that he could not talk 
upon, whether gay or grave; from the preen-room of the 
theatre or opera-house, to the cabinets of statesmen and 
the saloons of monarchs, His conversation was graceful, 
easy, flowing, and becoming; and although there was a 
point of sarcastic wit in it which gave it, in the opinion of 
Dudley, almost too great a piquancy, yet when that 
gentleman recollected what had been said, he could not 
find one word that was unfitted to the character of a 
well-bred man and a priest. It was all so quietly done 
too: the stinging gibe, the light and flashing jest, that 
the young tutor sometimes thought the whole niust have 
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received point and peculiar application from the manucr; 
but yet he could not recollect emphasis laid upon any 
word; and he carried away from that table, when he re- 
tired to rest at night, much matter for thought upon all 
that he had seen, and many a deep feeling re-awakened 
in his heart, which he had hoped and trusted had been 
laid asleep by the power of 1eason, and the struggle of a 
strong mind against a warm and enthusiastic heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tre wind had blown away the clouds which lay so heavy 
on the sky the mght betore. Tho morning rose bright 
and sparkling, with a brisk gale stirrmg the air, and a 
clear, fresh, frosty look over the whole earth. At an 
early hour—for matutinal habits had become imveterate 
—Mr. Dudley rose, and going to the window, gazed out 
upon a scene of which he had been able to discover little 
at the dark hour of his arrival. 

I will not pause to desermbo all that he beheld, for the 
public taste is as capricious in matters of composition as 
in regard to mere dress; and the detailed description of 
scenery, the pictures with the pen, which please much at 
ono time, weary at another. It is a railroad age, too: 
all the world is anxious to get on, and we hurry past re- 
morselessly all the finer traits of mind and characte: 
which were objects of thought and study to our ancestors, 
just as the traveller, in the long screaming, groaning, 
smoking train, is hurried past those sweet and beautiful 
spota in which the contemplative man of former days was 
accustomed to pause and ponder. 

On one small portion of the landscape, however, I 
must dwell, for I shall have to speak of it presently, and 
must recur to if more than once hereafter. The house 
was situated in an extensive park; and a lof avenug of 
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beech trees, not perfectly straight, but sweeping with a 
graceful curve over the undulations of the ground, led 
down to the park gates and to the lodge. At a short dis- 
tance from that lodge, a little thicket of wood joimed on 
to the avenue, and ran along in irregular masses till it 
reached the park wall: and these objects, the avenue, the 
wavy green slopes of the park, the thicket beyond, and 
the top of the park wall, were those upon which Mr. 
Dudley’s eye first rested. Beyond the limits of the park, 
again, in the same direction, he caught a glimpse of a 
varied country, apparently tolerably fertile and well-cul- 
tivated, close to the park, but growing rapidly wilder and 
more rude, as it extended into some high and towering 
downs, which Dudley conceived to be those he had tra- 
versed the night before. 

As the reader well knows, some kinds of beech tree 
retain their Jeaves Jonger than almost any other treo or 
shrub, except the tribe of evergreens; and even through 
frost, and wind, and rain, they hang yellow upon the 
wintry boughs, till the coming of the new green buds, like 
ambitious children, forces their predecessors down to the 
earth. The avenue was thus thickly covered, so that 
any one might have walked there long unseen from most 
parts of the house or park. But when Lord Hadley, on 
his way back to London from the Continent, had accepted 
a kind, though not altogether disinterested invitation to 
Brandon—for so the place was called—he had merely 
mentioned that his tutor was with him, and to the tutor 
had been assigned a room considerably higher in the 
house than the apartments of more lordly guests. Dudley 
did not feel at all displeased that it should be so; and 
now as he looked forth, he had a bird’s-eye view, as it 
were, of the avenue, and a fine prospect over the distant 
country. Thus he was well contented; and as he had 
been informed that the family did ‘not meet at breakfast 
till half-past nine, and it was then little more than six, 
he determined to dress himself at once, and roam for an 
hour or two through the park, and perhaps oxtend his 
excursion somewhat beyond its walls. 

One of the first operations in a man’s toilet—I say 
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it for the benefit of ladies, who cannot be supposed to 
know the mysterics thereof—is to shave himself; and an 
exceedingly disagreeable operation it is. I know not by 
what barbarous crotchet it has happened that men have 
tried to render their faces effeminate, by taking off an 
ornament and a distinction with which nature decorated 
them; but so it is, that men every morning doom them- 
selves to a quarter of an hour’s torture, for the express 
purpose of making their chins look smug, and as unlike 
he grown man of God’s creation as possible. Dudley’s 
beard waa thick and black, and required a good deal of 
shaving. Ile therefore opened a very handsome dressing- 
easc—it was one which had been @ gift to him in his daya 
of prosperity; and taking out a small finely-polished 
mirror, le fastened it—tor the sake of more light than 
he could obtain at the looking-glass on the toilet-table— 
against the left-hand window of the room; then with a 
little Naples soap, brought by himself from the city of 
the syren, a soft badgor’s-hair brush and cold water—for 
he did not choose to ring the servants up at that carly 
hour of the morning—he set to work upon as handsomo 
a face as probably had ever been seen. The brush and 
the soap both being good, he produced a strong lather, 
notwithstanding the cold water; and turning to put down 
the brush and take up the razor, which he had laid down 
on a little table in the window, his eyes naturally fell 
upon that part of the park grounds beneath him, where 
the avenue terminated close to the house. As they dil 
so, they rested upon a human figure passing rapidly from 
the mansion to the shade of the beech trees; and Dudley 
instantly recognised Edgar Adelon, the son of his host. 
There was nothing very extraordinary in the sight; but 
Dudley was a meditative man by habit, and while ho 
yeaped the aturdy harvest of his chin, he went on think- 
ing of Edgar Adelon, his appcarance, his character, his 
conversation; and then his mind turned from the youth 

another subject, near which it had been fluttering a 
great deal both that morning and the night before, and 
settled upon Eda Brandon. Whatever waa the course of 


his meditations, it produced 4 sigh, which is sometimes 
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like a barrier across a dangerous 10ad, giving warning 
not to proceed any further in that direction, 

He then gazed out of the window agam, and following 
with his eyes the course of the avenue, he once more 
caught sight of the young gentleman he had just seen, 
hurrying on as fast as he could go. He had no gun with 
him, no dogs; and a slight degice of curiosity was ex- 
cited in the tutor’s mind, which he would have laughed 
at had it been anything but very slight. Shortly after, 
he lost sight of the figure, which, as it scemed to him, 
ento®ed the thicket on the right hand of the avenue; and 
Dudley thought to himself, ‘‘Poor youth] he seemed, 
last might, though brilliant and imaginative enough at 
times, sadly absent, and even sad at others. Io 1s gone, 
perhaps, to meditate over his love; ay, he knows not how 
many moro pangs may be in store for him, or what may 
be the dark turn of fate near at hand. I was once as 
prosperous and as fair-fortuned as himself, and now—’”’ 

Wie would not go on, for it was a part of his pliloso- 
phy—and it was a high-minded one—never to repine, 
As he passed to and fro, however, in the room, he looked 
from time to time out of the window again; and just as 
he was putting on his coat, he suddenly saw a figure 
emerge from the thicket whera it approached closest to 
the park wall, beheld it climb easily over the boundary, 
as if by a stile or ladder, and disappear. At that dis- 
tance, he could not distinguish whether the person he saw 
was Hdgar Adelon or not; but he thought the whole ma- 
neuvre strange, and was meditating over it, with his face 
turned to the window, when he heard a knock at his door, 
and saying, ‘Come in,’’ was visited by the Reverend 
Mr, Filmer. 

The priest, advanced with a calm, gentlemanly smile 
and quiet step, saying, ‘‘I heard you moving in your 
room, Mr, Dudley, which adjoins mine, and came in to 
wish you good morning, and to say that if I can be of 
any service in pointing out to you the objeqts of. interest 
in this neighbourhood, of which there are severak-d shall 
be most happy. Also in my room I have a refy gone 
though not vory extensive, collection of booksdéthe of 
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great rarity; and though I suppose we are priests of dif- 
ferent churches, you are too much a man of the world, I 
am sure, to suffer that circumstance to cause any es- 
trangement between us.”’ 

“It could cause none, my dear sir,” replied Dudley, 
**even if your supposition were correct; but I am not an 
ecclesiastic, and I can assure you I view your church with 
anything but feelmgs of bigotry; and, indeed, regret , 
much that the somewhat too strict definitions of the 
Council of Trent have placed a bairier between the two 
churches which cannot be overleaped.”’ : 

“Strict defitions are very bad things,’’ said the 
priest; ‘‘they are even contrary to the order of nature. 
In it there are no harsh lines of division, but every class 
of beings in existence, all objects, all tones, glide gra- 
dually into each other, softened off, as if to show us tht 
there is no harshness in God’s own works. It is man 
makes divisions, and bars himself out from his fellow 
men.”’ 

Dudley did not dislike the illustration of his new ac- 
quaintance’s views; but he remarked that he did not 
touch upon any definite pomt, but kept to generals; and 
having no inclination himself for religious discussions, he 
thagked Mr. Filmer again for his kindness, and asked 
him if there were any objects of particular interest within 
the limuta of a walk before breakfast. 

*©One which for me has much interest,’’ replied the 
priest: ‘tho ruins of a priory, and of the church once 
attached to it, which lie just beyond the park walls. I 
am ready to bo your conductor this moment, if you 
please.” 

Dudley expressed his willingness to go; Mr. Filmer 
got his hat, and in a few minutes they issued forth into 
the fresh air. 

Taking their way to the right, they left the avenue of 
trees upon the other hand; and, by a well-worn path 
over the grassy slopes of the park, they soon reached¢he 
wall, over which they passed by a stone style, and then 
deseended a few hundred yards into a little wooded dell, 
with a very bright but narrow stream running “through 
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it, A well-trimmed path through the copse brought 
them, at the end of five minutes more to an open space 
bosomed in the wood, where stood the ruin. It was a 
fine specimen, though much decayed, of that style of 
architecture which is called Norman; a number of round 
arches, and deep, exquisitely chiselled mouldings, were 
still in good preservation; and pausing from time to time 
to look and admire, Dudley was led on by his companion 
to what had been the principal door of the church, the 
tympanum over which was quite perfect. It was loghly 
enriched with rude figures; and the tutor gazed at it for 
some time in silence, trying to make out what the dif- 
ferent personages represented could be about. Mr. Fil- 
ici suffered him, with a slight smile, to contemplate it 
wnnterruptedly for some time; but at length he said, ‘It 
18 @ very curious piece of sculpture that. If you r1emark, 
on the right-hand side there is represented a hunt, with 
the deer flying before the hounds, and a number of 
armed men on horseback followmg. Then in the next 
compartment you see dogs and men again, and a man 
lying transfixed by a javelin.” 

“ But the third is quite a different subject,” said Dud- 
ley: ‘‘a woman, seemingly singing and playing on a 
harp, with a number of cherubim round her, and an angel 
holding a phial; and the fourth compartment is different 
also, showmg two principal figures embracing in the 
midst of several others, apparently mere spectators.” 

‘“It is, nevertheless, all one story,”’ said the pricst; 
‘‘and is, in fact, the history of the foundation of this 
church and priory, though connected with a curious 
legend attached to three families in this neighbourhood, 
of cach of which you know something. I will tell it to 
you as we return; but first let us go round to the other 
side, where there is a fragment of a very beautiful 
window.” 

Dudley was not content without exploring the whole of 
the ruin; but when that was done they turned back to- 
wards the park again, and Mr. Filmer began his tale: — 

“Nearly where the existing house stands,”’ he said, 
‘stood formerly Brandon Castle, the lord of which, it 
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wonld appear, was a rash, impetuous man, given much 
to those rude sports which, in the intervals of war, were 
the chief occupations of our old nobility. In the neigh- 
bourhood there was a family of knightly rank, of the 
namo of Clive, the head of which, in the wara of Stephen 
and Matilda, had saved tho life of the neighboming 
baron, and became his dearest, though comparatively 
humble friend. The lord of Brandon, though not alto- 
gether what may be called an irreligious man, was noto- 
rious for scoffing at the church and somewhat maltreating 
ecclesiastics. He had conceived a passion for a lady 
named Hida Adelon, the heiress of some large estates at 
the distance cf about thirty miles from this place, and 
had obtained a promise of her hand; but upon one occa- 
sion, he gave her so great offence in regard to an abbey 
which she had aided principally in founding, that she re- 
fused to ratify the engagement, and entered into tho 
sisterhood herself, telling him that the time would come 
when he, too, would found monasteries, and perhaps 
have recourse to her prayers. Five or six years passed 
afterwards, and the baron himself, always irasciblo and 
vehement, becume more so from the disappointment he 
had undergone. The only person who seemed to have any 
power over him, and that was the power which a gentle 
mind sometimes exercises upon a violent one, was his com- 
panion, the young Sir William Clive. Hunting was, as 
I havo said, his favourite amusement; and on one occa- 
sion he had pursued a stag for miles through the coun- 
try, always bafiled by the swiftness and cunning of the 
beast. He had thrown a number of javelins at it, always 
believing he was sure of his mark; but still the beast re- 
appeared unwounded, till at length it took its way down 
the very glen where Brandon Priory stands, and thin 
éntercd the thicket, just as the baron was close upon its 
track, Fearing to lose it again, he threw another spear 
with angry vehemence, exclaiming, with a fearful oath, 
‘T will kill something this time!’ A faint cry imme- 
diately followed, and the next instant Sir William Clive 
staggered forth from the wood, transfixed by his friend’s 
javelin, and fell, to all appearance dying, at the feet of 
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the baron’s horse. You lave now the explanation of the 
first two compartments; I will proceed to givo you that 
ofthe two others. The great lord was half frantic at the 
deed that he had done; the wounded man was taken up 
and carried to the castlé; skilful leeches were sent for, 
but employed their art in vain; the young knight lay 
speechless, senseless, with no sign of life but an occa- 
sional decp-drawn breath and a slight fluttering of the 
heart. At length one of the chirurgeons, who was an 
ecclesiastic, ventured to say, ‘I know no one who can 
savé him, if it be not the Abbess Eda.’ Now, Eda Ade- 
lon had by this time acquired the reputation of the highest 
sanctity, and she was even reported to have worked 
miracles in the cure of the sick and the infirm. Filled 
with anguish for his friend, and remorse for what he had 
done, the baron instantly mounted his horse, and rode, 
without drawing a rein, to the abbey, where he was ad- 
mitted to the presence of the abbess, and casting himself 
upon his knees before her, told the tale of his misadven- 
ture. ‘Kneel to God, and not to me, Lord Brandon,’ 
said the abbess; ‘humble your heart, and pray to the 
Almighty. Perchance he will have compassion on 
ou.’ 

« «Pray for me,’ said the baron; ‘and if your prayers 
are successful, Eda, I vow by Our Lady and all the snints, 
to lead a new and altered life for the future, and to found 
a priory where my poor friend fell, and there twelve holy 
men shall day and night say masses in commemoration of 
the mercy shown to me.’ 

“«*T will pray for you,’ replied the abbess; ‘wait here 
awhile; perchance I may return with good tidings.’ 

‘‘While left alone the baron heard a strain of the most 
beautiful and solemn music, and the exquisite voice of the 
Abbess Eda singing an anthem; and at the end of about 
an hour she returned to him, carrying a phial of precious 
medicine, which she directed him to give to his friend as 
soon as he reached his castle. The legend goes that the 
phial had been brought down to her by an angel, in answer 
to her prayers; but certain it is, the moment the medicine 
was administered to the wounded man his recovery com- 
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fen end he was soon quite restored to health. The 
vok : ad not forget his vow, but built the priory-where 
sh @ seen the ruins; and in commemoration of the 

GQnt caused the tympanum you have examined tg be 
ee by a skilful mason. We find, moreover, that he 

estowed the hand of his only sister upon the young Sir 
William Clive; and the malicious folks of the day did not 
scruple to affirm that the young lady had been walking 
in the wood with the gallant knight at the very moment 
when he received the wound.” 

The priest ended with a quiet smile, and Dudley replicd 
with that sort of interest which an imaginative man always 
takes in a legend of this kind, ‘‘I do not wonder that 
where there are such tales connected with a family, it 
clings to the old faith with which they are bound up, in 
spite of all the changes that go on around.”’ 

‘‘Alas! in this mstance, my dear sir,’’ replied the 
priest, ‘“‘such has not been the case. The Adelons and 
the Clives, it is true, have remained attached to the 
church; the Brandons have long abandoned her. Even. 
this fair girl, Sir Arthur’s mece, has been brought up in 
your religion;’’ he paused a moment, and then added, 
with a sigh, ‘‘and continues in it.”’ 

Dudley could not say that he was sorry to hear it; but 
he was spared the necessity of making any reply by the 
approach of another person, in whom he instantly recog- 
nisgd the father of the girl whom he had aided to rescue 
from extreme peril the evening before. ‘‘Ah! Mr. Clive,” 
he said, as the other drew near, ‘‘I am very happy to see 
you; I should have come down during the morning to in- 
quire after your daughter. I trust that she has not 
suffered much, and that you got a surgeon speedily.”’ 

£*1n about two hours, my lord,’”’ said Clive; ‘‘country 
doctors are not always readily to be found; but the delay 
did no harm; the broken arm was set easily enough, and 
my poor girl is none the worse for what has happened, 
except inasmuch as she will have to go one-handed about 
the world for the next month or s0.”’ 

“You have mistaken me for the gentleman who was 
with me, Mr. Clive,’’ said Dudley; ‘‘he was Lord Hadley; 
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“T am a very humble individual, having neither rank nor 
honours.’’ 

‘“‘The nobility of the heart, sir, and the honours which 
arc given unasked to a lugh mind,”’ replied Clive. “1 
know not why, but both my daughter and myself fancied 
that you were the nobleman, and the other was a fiicnd.”’ 

‘‘The very reverse,’ answered Dudley; ‘‘he 1s the 
nobleman, I am merely his tutor.”’ 

The old man mused for a minute or two very profoundly, 
and said at length, ‘“‘ Well, I suppose it is all just and 
rfgltt in the sight of the great Distributor of all gifts and 
honours; but I beg your pardon, sir, for giving you a title 
that is not your due, which I know is a greater offence 
when it 1s too high than when itis too low. Against the 
one offence man is sheltered by his pride; to the other he 
is laid open by his vanity. Mr. Filmer, I should lke to 
speak a word with you, if possible.”’ 

‘‘Certainly,’’ said the priest, ‘‘certainly; if you will 
walk on, Mr. Dudley, for a very short way, I will talk to 
Mr. Clive, and overtake you immediately. I beg pardon 
for our scanty expedition; after breakfast, or in the even- 
ing, we will take a longer ramble.”’ 

Dudley bowed and walked on, with very little expccta- 
tion, to say the truth, of beimg rejoined by the priest 
before he reached the house; but he miscalculated, for 
five minutes had hardly passed when, with his peculiarly 
quiet step, rapid but silent, Mr. Filmer rejoined him. 
Dudley had clearly comprehended from the first that Mr. 
Filmer was a man likely to be deeply acquainted with the 
affairs of all the Roman Catholic families in the neigh- 
bourhood. There is one great mconvenience attending 
the profession of the Roman Catholic faith, in a country 
where the great bulk of the population is opposed to it. 
The nearest priest must be the depositary of the secrets 
of all; and it must depend upon the honesty with which 
they are kept, whether the private affairs of every family 
are, or are not, bruited about through the whole adjacent 
country. Jn lands where the population is principally 
papistical, such is not the case; for the numbers of the 
priesthood divide the secrets of the population, and it 
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rarely happens that one man has enough to make it worth 
his while to talk of the concerns of the families with which 
he is connected, even were not his lips closed upon the 
weightier matters by the injunctions of the church. 
Dudley was somewhat curious to have an explanation of 
the circumstances in which he had found both Clive and 
his daughter on the preceding evening; but a feeling of 
delicacy made him forbear from putting any question to 
Mr. Filmer upon the subject, and as they walked on to the 
house he merely remarked, ‘‘I suppose this gentleman 
whom we have latcly scen is a descendant of the pefson 
nientioned in your legend ?”’ 

‘From father to son direct,”’ replied the priest. ‘It 
ig but little known how much noble blood there is to be 
found amongst what is called the yeomanry of England. 
If the old Norman race were still considered worthy of 
respect, many a proud peer would stand unbonneted bo- 
fore the farmer. But Mr. Clive cultivates his own land, 
as was done in days of yore.”’ 

‘*T should almost have imagined,” said Dudley, witha 
laugh, ‘‘from the spot and manner in which I found him 
last night, that he added other occupations, probably, if 
less noble, not Jess ancient.’ 

Mr. Filmer turned and gazed at him with a look of sonie 
surprise, but he made no reply; and as they were by this 
time near the house the conversation dropped entirely, 
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CHAPTER V, 


Writ a quick step Edgar Adelon pursued his way alone 
the avenue, through the thicket, by the paths which he 
knew well, and over the wall of the park by the stones 
built into it to form a stile; but it was the cager beating 
of his heart which made his breath come fast and thick 

and not the rapidity with which his young lignbs moved™ 
He knew not that he was observed by any one; and with 
that intensity of feeling which few are capable of, and 
which, perhaps, few for their own happiness should de- 
sire, his whole mind and thoughts wero filled with one 
subject, so that he could give no heed to anything that 
passed around him. Hawalked on down ao very narrow, 
shady Jane, which led by a much shorter way than had 
been taken by the carriage of Lord Hadlgy the night 
before, to the house of Mr. Clive, and entering a 
meadow upon the side of the hill, without observing that 
any one was near, when suddenly a voice called him by 
name, and turning ho beheld the tall old man himsclf, 
and instantly advanced towards him and grasped his hand 
eagerly. 

“‘Tlow is Helen?”’ he said—" how is Miss Clive? Lord 
Hadley and Mr. Dudley told us of the accident last night, 
and I have been in a fever to hear more ot her ever since, 
They said she was not much hurt; I hope it is so, but I 
must go down and see her.”’ ns 

The old man had gazed at him while he #fitike with a 
fixed, steadfast look, full of interest, but in sO 
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sad. ‘She is not much hurt, Edgar,” he altt#ered; 
‘“‘her arm is broken, but that will soon be well. Other- 
Wise she is uninjured. But, my dear boy, what are you 
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doing ? ww cannot go on.* You may go down to-day 


‘and see her, for you would not pain her, or injure her, I 
know; but you must tell your fathe: that you have been. 
That | insist upon, or I do not let you go” 

‘*T will, Twill!” answered Edgar Adelon; ‘‘surely that 
will satisfy you. Injure her! I would not for the world; 
no, not for anything on earth.”’ 

‘Well, if your father knows it, Edgar, I have nought | 
to say,’ rejomed the old man; ‘‘and I willrust to your 
word that you do tell him. That which he does with his 
eyes openfis his fault, not ours. All I say is, I will have 
no deceit.”’ 

“You will hear from himself that i have told him,” 
replied the young man, with a glowing cheek; ‘‘but mark 
me, Clive, I do not always say when I go to your house 
ny more than when | go to other places. It the ovca- 
sion requires it I speak; but if not, I am silent.”’ 

,Clive again looked at him steadfastly, as 1f he were 
about to add something more in a grave tone; but then 
suddenly laying his hand upon his shoulder he gave him 
a friendly shake, saying, ‘‘ Well, boy, well!’ and turned 
away and left him. ° 

Edgar Adelon pursued his course with a well-pleascd 
smile and a light step. Tis conversation with Clive was 
a relief to him; it was something which he had long seen 
must come, which he had dreaded, and 1t was now over. 
Five minutes brought him jin sight of the house towards 
which his steps were bent; and he paused for a qvonient, 
with joyful beating of the heart, to look at it, as it stood 
rising out of its trees upon the opposite side of the dell, 
as if it were perched upon the top of a high cliff over- 
hanging the valley; though, in truth, beneath the cover- 
ing of the wood was stretched a soft and easy descent, 
with manifold walks and paths leading to the margin of 
the little stream. = 

It is no unpleasant thing to pause and gaze into the 
spa&kling wine of the cup of joy before we quaff it: and 
suchgwas the act of Edga: Adelon at that moment, al- 
though his whole heart was full of those tremulous 
emotions which are only combined with the intense and 
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thirsty expectation of youth. Then with WE bound 
he darted down the road, crossed the little bridge, and“ 
ran up the oppusite slope. Ile entered the yard of the 
buildimg at once, and no dogs barked at him. A small 
tertier came and wagged.his tail, and the great mastiff 
crept slowly out of« his kennel, and stretched himself in 
the mornmg sunshine. Edgar Adelon must have been 
often there before. He walked into the house, too, with- 
‘ out ceremony, and his question to the first woman-servomt 
he met was, ‘* Where is Helen?’’ but he sh it 
instantly into “‘ Where is Miss Clive?”’ 

The woman smiled archly, and told him where she was; ' 
and a moment after, Edgar Was seated beside her on a 
sofa in the little drawing-roonf which I have described. I 
do not know that it would be altogother fair or just to 
detail all that passed between them; but certainly Kdgar’s 
arm stole round the beautiful girl’s waist, and he gazed 
into her dark eyes and saw the light of love in them. He 
made her tell him all that happened, that is to say, all 
that she chose to tell: for she refused to say how or why 
she was out watching upon the road at a late hour of the 
evening. Ie was of a tryugtful heart, however; aud when 
she first answered, with a gay look, ‘‘ I went to meet a 
lover, to be sure, Edgar,’’ he only laughed and kissed 
her cheek, saying, “‘You cannot make me jealous, 
Helen.” 

‘“‘ That is, I suppose, because you do not love me suffi- 
ciently,’’ gaid Helen Clive. 

‘No, fve,” he replied, ‘‘it is because I esteem you 
too much.’’ And then he went on to make her tell him 
when the surgeon had arrived, and whether the setting of 
her arm had pained her much, and whether she was quite, 
quite sure that she was not otherwise hurt. 

** My foot a little,” replied his fair companion; ‘‘ it is 
somewhat swelled; don’t? you see, Edgar?” And he 
knelt down to look, and kissed it with as much devotion 
as ever a pilgrim of his own faith kissed the slipper of the 
pope. sd 

Then came the account of her deliverance from the 
perilous situation in which she had been found. ‘‘ Do 
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you kno@,'the said, ‘if I had not beon a great deal 

“frightened and a little hurt, I could have laughed as I lay; 
for it was more ridiculous than anything else, to feel one’s 
self half buried in that way, and not able to move in the 
least. Luckily it was tho earth fell upon me first, and 
then the stones upon that, so that I could only move my 
arma; aud when I tried to do that, it instantly set some 
of the stones rolling again, by which my poor arm was 
broken; so then I lay quito still, thinking some one must 
come by, sooner or later, till I heard a carriage comiyg 
up the hill, and saw by the light of the lamps two gentle- 

emen walking fast before it. I called to them as Joud as 
I could, and they both ran uf. The one was kind enough, 
and was going to pull me out at once; but if he had done 
80, most likely he and I and his companion would have 
been all killed, or very much hurt. The other, however, 
stopped him, and kindly and wisely and gently, secured 
all the fragments of the wall that were still hanging over, 
so that he could get me out without danger; and then ho 
lifted off the stones one by one, and he, and the servants, 
and the other gentleman removed the weight of the carth 
and lifted me up; and all the tyme he spoke so kindly to 
me, and comforted and checred me, so that I shall always 
feel grateful to him till the last day of my life.”’ 

‘< And so shall J, my sweet Helen,’’ said Edgar Adelon, 
eagerly; ‘‘ but which was it, the dark one or the far 
one?” 

** Oh! the dark one,’’ replied Helen Clive; ‘‘the tallest 
of the two. I think the post-boy told my father that it 
was Lord Hadley.”’ 

‘No, no,”’ said her lover; ‘the fair one is Lord 
Hadley, the dark one is Mr. Dudley, his tutor, and I am 
giad of it; first, because I like him best, and secondly, 
because I am more likely with him to have an opportunity 
of showing my gratitude for what he has done for you, 
dear girl. If ever I have, I shall not forget it, Helen.”’ 

“ You must not, and you will not, I am sure, Edgar,”’ 
answered Helen Clive. ‘‘I think that men’s characters 
and nature are often shown more by the manner in which 
they do a thing, than by the act itself; and though I felt 
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grateful enough for deliverance, yet I will ednfess I felt 
more grateful still for the kind and gentle way in which 
he spoke to me, asked if I were much hut, told me not 
to be frightened, that they would soon releaso me; and 
still, while he used the very best means of eatricating me, 
kept talking cheerfully to me all the time.”’ 

‘God bless him!’’ said Edgar Adelon; ‘‘I shall love 
,that man, I am sure.” 

‘¢Then, too,’’ continued Helen, ‘‘ when they had put 
me, in the carriage, and we had gone about half a mile 
over fhe down, I asked them to stop and let one of their 
servants go and tell my father what had happened to me; 
and the young light-haired one called to a servant he 
named ‘ Miiller,’ to go; but the other said, ‘ No, no! I 
will go myself. The man might only frighten your father;’ 
and he opened the carriage door and jumped out, as if 
he had a real pleasure in doing all he could do for a 
poor girl whom he had never seen before, and a man whom 
he had never seen at all.” 

‘That is the true spirit of a gentleman,’”’ said Edgar; 
‘‘a better coronct, my Ilelen, than gilded leaves and 
crimson yelvet can make, But now tell me more about 
yourself. When does tho surgeon say your arm will be 
well, and when can you come out again to take a morn- 
ing’s walk?” 

‘“‘T can walk quite well,’’ answered Helen Clive; ‘my 
foot and ancle are a little bruised, but that is all. As 
for my arm, it may be six weeks, or two months, Mr. 
Sukely says, before I can use it; so no more playing on 
the guitar, Edgar, for a long time.”’ 

‘‘ Well, we must have patience,” answered Hdgar 
Adelon. ‘It is pleasant, my Helen, to hear you make 
sweet music, as the poet calls it, and warble like a bird 
in spring; but yet I do not know that the best harmony 
to my ear is not to hear the spoken words of that dear 
tongue in the tones of love and confidence. But come, 
we will haye our morning walk; the brightest hour of 
my day is that between seyen and eight.” | 

‘«T will get my bonnet on and come,”’ answered Helen; 
and she lefy the room for the purpoga she mentioned. 
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Edgar, in the meanwhile left alone, gazed for a moment 
or two at the pages of the book she had been reading, 
and was writing a lover’s comment in the margin, when 
one of the doors of the room opened, and he started up, 
thinking that IIelen had returned prepared. He was 
surprised, however, to see a tall, powerful, broad-shoul- 
dered man of about forty, well dressed, and having the 
appearance of a gentleman. His face, however, though 
intelligent, was not altogether pleasant in expression; 
the head was round, the forehead square-cut and magstve, 
the jaw-bone large and angulat, the eyes gray, but sharp 
and flashing, the eyebrows bushy and overhanging, and 
the grayish red hair cut short, and standing stiff and 
bristly, while enormous whiskers of the same hue almost 
concealed each cheek. The young gentleman, it is true, 
got but an imperfect view of him, for tho intruder with- 
drew as soon as he saw that there was any one in the 
room, and closed the duor. Edgar felt somewhat surprised 
and curious, for he had never before seen any one in Mr. 
Clive’s house at that hour of the morning but himsclf, 
his servants and labouring men, and Ilelen; and with the 
rapid divination of thought, he at once connected the ap- 
pearance of this stranger with the events of the night 
before. He had not much time for reflection before 
Helen Clive returned; but then he instantly told her what 
had occurrpd, and inquired who the visitor was. 

** Ask no questions, Edgar,”’ replied Helen, “ or put 
them to my father; but at all events, do not mention to 
any one else, 1 beseech you, that you have seen such a 
person here.” 

Edgar mused, and walked out with her, perhaps in a 
more meditative mood than he had ever experienced in 
the society of Helen Clive before. It soon passed away, 
however; and they wandered, on, side by side as usual, in 
conversation too deeply interesting to them to be very 
interesting to a reader of a work hke this. But all bright 
things will come to an end. and that sweet hour, which 
perhaps they too often indulged in, terminated all too 
soon; and the impassioned boy took his way back to 
Brandon full of wild and glittering visions of love and 
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happiness. Ile had somewhat outstayed his time; and 
when he reached the house, he found the whole party sit- 
ung down to breakfast. 

‘‘Why, why, where have you heen, Edgar?’’ asked 
Sur Arthur; ‘you have been an early wanderer.” 

‘¢Oh! I often am,’’ answered Edgar; but remember- 
ing his promise to Mr. Clive, he added, ‘‘ I have been 
down to Knight’s-hyde Grange, to sce poor Helen Clive 

‘after the accident of last night.’’ 

Sur Arthur Adelon seemed neither surprised nor dis- 
pléased. ‘‘How is she?’’ he inquired. ‘Not much hurt, 
I hope?”’ 

‘«‘ Not much,”’ replied Edgar, encouraged by his father’s 
manner; ‘‘ the dear gitl’s arm is broken, and her foot a 
little bruised, but that 1s all.’’ His cheek flushed a little 
as he ended, for he saw not only the deep bluo eyes of 
his beautiful cousin fixed upon him, but those of the 
priest also. 

Sir Arthur took no notice, however, but merely said, 
‘‘ Did you see Mr. Clive, also?”’ 

“Yes, I met him,’’ replied the young man; ‘he was 
coming up this way.”’ 

‘‘T must seo him to-day, myself,’’ said the baronet; 
‘‘and I suppose, in gallantry, I ought to go down and 
ask after your fair playfellow, too, Higar;’’ and turning 
towards Lord Hadley, he added, ‘they were children 
together, and many a wild race have they had in the 
park, when my poor brother-in-law Brandon was alive. 
Clive and he were related; for there is no better blood 
in the country than that which flows in the veins of 
this same farmer-looking man whom you met last night.’’ 

‘Let us all go down and visit them, my dear uncle,” 
said Eda Brandon. ‘I have not seen Helen for a long 
time.”’ 

The party was agreed upon, and the breakfast pro- 
ceeded; but to one at least there present, the cheerful 
morning meal seemed not a pleasant one, Mr. Dudley 
ate little, and said less; and yet there seemed to be no 
great cause for the sort of gloom that hung upon him. 
Everybody treated him with the utmost courtesy and 
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kindness; he was seated next to Sir Arthur Adclon, be- 
tween him and Mr. Filmer. Lord Hadley, in his good- 
humoured way, never seemed to look upon him as tlie 
tutor, but called him on more than one occasion, ‘My 
friend Dudley;’ and there was a warmth, mingled with 
reverence, in the manner of young Edgar Adelon, when 
he spoke to him, which must have been gratifying. 

Could the cause of the sort of melancholy which 
affected him, be the fact that Lord Hadley was seated‘ 
next to Eda Brandon, and that his eyes and his manner 
told he thought her very beautiful? c * 

However that might be, as soon as breakfast was over, 
and the party rose, Dudley retired at once to his room, 
and when he had closed the door, he stood for a moment 
with his hands clasped together, gazing on the floor. 
‘* This is worse than vain,’ he enid at length; ‘this is 
folly; this is madness. Would to God I had not come 
hither; but I must crush it out, and suffer myself to be 
no longer the victim of visionary hopes, which have no 
foundation to rest upon, and feelings which can never bo 
gratified, and which it is madness to indulge.’’ Ile sat, 
himself down to read, but his mind bad lest its usual 
power, and he could not bend his thoughts to the task. 
Perhaps three quarters of an hour had passed, when somo 
one knocked at his door, and Edgar Adelon came in. 

“They are all ready to go, Mr. Dudley,’ he said, 
“Will you not come with us?’ 

‘‘T think not,” replied Dudley; ‘I am not in a very 
eheerful mood. This day is an anniversary of great mis- 
fortunes, Mr. Adelon, and it is not fair to cloud other 
people’s cheerfulness with my grave face.” 

“Oh! cast away sad thoughts,” said Edgar; ‘if they 
are of the past, they are but shadows; if they are of the 
future, they are morning clouds.” 

a Clouds that may be full of storms,’’ replied Dudley, 
BAnY. 

*s Who can tell?” cried the young man, enthusiastically: 
‘and if they be, how often do the rain-drops of adversity 
water tho field, and advance the harvest of preat future 
saecess, J have read it, [ have hoard of it, I am sure that 
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itis true. Come, Mr. Dudley, come; for the man who 
gives himself up to sorrow makes a league with a fiend 
when there ia an angel waiting for him. Hope is energy, 
energy is hie, life is happiness if it is rightly used. We 
wound the bosom of the earth to produce fruits and 
flowers, and heaven sometimes furrows the heart with 
griefs to produce a rich crop of joys hercafter.”’ 
, Dudley grasped his hand warmly. ‘Thanks, thanks, 
my young friend,” he said; ‘‘I will come. I certainly 
did not think to receive such bright lessons, and such 
wise ohes, from one 80 si 

** The philosophy of youth,’”’ answered Edgar, with a 
laugh, ‘is, I believe, the best, for it is of God’s im- 
planting. Itis an instinct to be happy; and where ia the 
reason that is equal to instinct?”’ 

‘‘ Nowhere,” answered Dudley, taking his hat, with a 
smile; ‘‘and I will follow mine,’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


I witt, beg leaye with the reader to precede the party 
which was just setting out from Brandon, and to give one 
more scene at the house of Mr. Clive, which took place 
shortly before their arrival. 

About a quarter of an hour after Edgar had turned 
his steps homeward, Mr. Clive entered the room where 
Helen was sitting, and placed himself in a chair opposite 
to her. But upon Helen’s part there was nothing like 
bashful consciousness; she had been accustomed to her 
lover's coming and going for yoars; their mutual affection 
had sprung up so gradually, or rather had developed 
itself go easily, that she could hardly mark the time when 
they had not loved; there had been none of those sud- 
den changes which startle timid passion, and neither her 
father nor Sir Arthur Adelon had ever shown any of that 
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apprehension, in regard to their frequent meeting, which 
might have created anxiety, if not fear, in her own breast. 
She therefore looked up frankly in her father’s face, and 
said, ‘“‘ Midgar has been here, my dear father, and unfor- 
tunately Mr. Norries opened the door and came in while 
he was in the room; but I am sure there is no cause for 
apprehension, for I begged Edgar not to speak of it to 
any one, and he gave me his word that he would not.” 

_ Mr. Clive cast down his eyes, and thought for severdl 
minutes without reply. But he then murmured some 
words, more to himself than to his daughter, saying:— 
“‘That is bad; that is unfortunate: not that I doubt 
Edgar, my Helen; but I must speak with Norries about 
it; for he is somewhat rash, and he may show himself to 
others not so much to be trusted. That I do trust 
Edgar you may well judge, my dear child, otherwise he 
would not be so often here.’’ 

He spoke, gazing at his daughter with a look of some 
anxiety, and with the white eyebrows drawn far over the 
eyes. ‘I know not that I am right, my Helen,” he 
added; ‘‘I almost begin to fear not. I feel I should only 
be doing right if I were to bid this youth make his visits 
fewer and shorter; and yet I would not pain him for a 
great deal, for he is kind, and good, and honest; but it 
must come to that in the end, Helen.’’ 

‘*Oh! no, my father, no,’’ cried Helen Clive, implor- 
ingly. ‘‘ Why should you do that?”’ 

‘‘ Listen to me, Helen,’’ said her father; ‘‘ you have 
not thought of these things fully. He loves you, Helen.”’ 

“‘T know it,” cried Helen Clive, with the ingenuous 
blood mounting into her cheek; ‘‘I know it, and I love 
him; but why should that prevent him from coming? 
Why should that deprive us of the very happiness which 
such love gives?’”’ 

‘* Because it cannot be happy, my Helen,’ answered 
her father; ‘‘ because he is‘ gentleman of high degree, 
and you the daughter of no better than a yeoman.” 

4° My father,” said Helen, rising, and laying the hand 
that was uninjured on her father’s arm, ‘‘have I not 
fmard you say that the blood of the yeoman Clive is as 
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pure as that of the noble house of Adelon, and perhaps 
of older strain? Is not the land you cultivate yqur own, 
as much or more than his that ho farms to others? 
There is not that difference between us that should be 
reasonably any bar; but even suppose it were so, what 
could you seck by separating us?”’ 

‘“Your own happiness, my child,’’ answered Clive, 
gravely. 

‘*By making us both miserable some years, months, 
or weeks, before we otherwise might be so,’’ rejoined 
Hol€ng eagerly; ‘that is all that can be done now. We 
love as much as we can love, and so long as wo are doing 
nought that is wrong, violating no duty to you, nor to his 
father, surely we may enjoy the little portion of happi- 
ness that is sure, and leave to the future and God’s good 
will the rest.”’ 

She spoke eagerly, and with her colour heightened, her 
eye full of light, and her beautiful lips quivering in their 
vehemence; and Clive could not help feeling a portion of 
a father’s pride rise up and take part with her. He 
could not but say to himself, as he gazed at her in her 
beauty, ‘‘ She is worthy to be the bride of the greatest 
Jord in all the land.’’—*‘* Well, Helen, well,’ he said, 
using an expression which was habitual to him, ‘‘ I must 
trust you both; but remember, my child, in making over 
to you the care of your own happiness, I put mine under 
your guardianship also, for mine is wrapped up in yours. 
But hark! there is Norries pacing to and fro above. I 
must go and speak with him. That wild spirit will not 
brook its den much longer.’’ And walking to the door, 
he mounted the stairs to the room which was just over 
that where he had been sitting. 

‘Ah! you are come back at last, Clive,’’ said the 
strong, hard-featured man whom I have before described. 
‘Well, what have you heard? Were all those move- 
ments that alarmed you so much last night but mere idle 
rumour?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ answered Clive; ‘ but I find you were not the 
object. A party of smugglers was taken farther down 
the coast, and the intimation which the officer so mys- 
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ao hinted to me they had received, referred to that 
3 ‘air,’ @ ‘ 

«To be sure,” replicd his companion; “ they all think 
mo in the United States. No one but yoursolf has ever 
known that I was in France the while.” 

“T ean’t help thinking, my good friend,’ replied 
Clive, “that it might have been better for you to have 
stayed there. You know you are in jeopardy here, and 
may be recognised at any moment.”’ ° 

‘‘ Well, well, Clive!’’ answered his eompanion, ‘TI will 
not jeopardise you long; it is my intention to go en ‘his 
very night, so do not be alarmed. Ithank you much for 
what you have done, which is as much or more than I 
could expect, and am only sorry that poor Helen has been 
injured in my cause.” i 

Clive looked at him steadfastly for a moment or two, 
with his usual calm, steady, grave expression of counte- 
nance, and then repl:ed, with a faint smile, ‘‘ It is curious, 
Norries, how, whenever men are blamed by their best. 
friends for a foolish action when it is “committed, or 
warned against a rash action which they are determined 
to commit, they always affect to believe that thore is 
some personal feeling actuating their counsellor, and 

ersuade themselves that his advice is not good, not by 
rying it on the principles of reason, but by their own 
prejudices. J have no personal fears in the matter; I 
anticipate no danger to myself or to my family; neither 
should you think so. Last night I was ready to have 
shed my blood to insure your safety, which I certainly 
should not have been likely to do if I were a man full of 
the cold calculations you suppose ss 

“Well, well, well, Clive!”’ said Norries, interrupting 
him, ‘I was wrong, 1 was wrong: think of it no more; 
but one meets so much cold calculation in this life, that 
one’s heart gets chilled to one’s best friends. My comin 
might, indeed, as you say, be what the world would call 
rash; but every attempt must be estimated by its object, 
and till you know mine, do not judge mo hastily. Where 
I was wrong, was in not giving you sufficient intimation 
of my intention, that you might have prepared and let 
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mo know when I could land without risk; but the man 
I sent over to you was delayed one whole day for a pas- 
sage, and that day made a great difference.”’ 

‘‘Tt did,” answered Clive; “for I had barely time to 
send my own two men away to a distance, and get others, 
in whom I could better trust, to help me. I had no 
means either of giving you warning that there was a great 

sinovement at Barhampton, and that the officers were evi- 
dently on the louk-out for some one on the coast. You 
only said that you would land in the cove between nine 
and ten, and that I must show a light due east of the 
cove mouth to guide you, as there was no moon. I had 
nothing for it, therefore, but to make ready against at- 
tack, in order that you might get back to the boatif you 
were the person these men were looking for. But now, 
Norries, I am very anxious to hear what is your object, 
for it should be a great one to induce you to undertake 
such a risk,”’ 

“It is a great one,’’ answered Norries, with his gray 
eyes flashing under his contracted brow: ‘‘no less than 
the salvation of my country, Clive, In that last affair, 
the rash fools of the manufacturing districts hurried on, 
against all persuasion, before matters were half ripe, with 
the light spirit of the old Gauls: firm in the onset, daunted 
by the first check, and tame and crouching in defeat. 
Had thoy behaved like men, I would have remained with 
them to the last, to perish or to suffer; but there was no 
shame in abandoning men who abandoned their own 
cause at the very first frown of fortune. Now there is 
brighter prospect before me and before England. There 
are sterner, calmer, more determined spirits, ready and 
willing to dig a mine beneath the gaudy fabric of corrup- 
tion and tyranny, which has been built up by knavish 
statesmen in this land, and to spring the mine when it is 
dug. The boasted constitution of England, which pro- 
tects and nurses a race of privileged tyrants, and refuses 
justice—ay, and almost food—to the great mass of the 
peoplo, is like one of the feudal castles of the old barons 
of the land, built high and strong, to protect them in 
their aggressions upon their neighbours, and in their des- 
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potic rule over their serfs. But there have been times 
in this and other lands when the serfs, driven to madness 
by unendurable tyranny, have, with the mattock and the 
axe of their daily toil, dug beneath the walls of the 
stronghold, and cast it in rus to the ground. So will 
we, Clive; so will we!”’ 

Clive crossed his arms upon his chest, and gazed at 
him with 9, thoughtful and a melancholy look; and when, 
he had done he shook his head sadly, as if his mind could’ 
take no part in the enthusiastic expectations of luis | ogni: 
panion. 

‘Why do you shake your head, Clive?’ demanded 
Norries, impatiently. 

“ Because I have lived long enough, my good friend,” 
replied Clive, ‘‘to see some hundeds of these schemes 
devised, perfected, executed, and every one has brought 
ruin upon the authors, and worked no amelioration in the 
institutions of the land.’ 

«Simply because men are tame under injurics; simply 
because they submit to injustice; simply because, out of 
every ten men in the land, there is not one who has a 
just notion of the dignity of man’s nature, or a just 
appreciation of man’s rights,’’ was the eager reply of 

orries. ‘‘But their eyes have been opened, Chive; the 
burden is becoming intolerable; the very efforts that 
have been made, and the struggles that have been fius- 
trated, have taught our fellow countrymen that there 1s 
something to str; gale for, some great object for endea- 
vour. They have asked themselves, what? and we have 
taught them. One success, only one great success, and 
the enormous multitude of those who are justly discon- 
tented with the foul and corrupt system which has been 
established, but who have been daunted by repeated 
failures, will rise as one man, and claim that which is 
due fo the whole human race, sweeping away all obstacles 
with the might and the majesty of a torrent. You, Clive, 
you, I am sure, are not insensible to the wrongs which 
we all suffer.” 

‘‘T am neither unaware that there are many evils 
tolerated by law, nor many iniquities sanctioned by law,”’ 
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replied Clive, ‘‘nor insensible to tho necessity of their 
removal; but at the same time, 1 am fully convinced that 
there is 2 way by which they can be removed—rand that 
the only way in which they ever will be removed—with- 
out violence or bloodshed, or the many horrors and disas- 
ters which must always accompany anything hke popular 
msurrection. When the people of England think fit to 
make their voice heard—I mean the great mass of the 
people—that voice is strong enough to sweep away, 
slowly but surely, every one of the wrongs of which we 
havé cause to complain.”’ 

‘*But how can it make itself heard, that voice of the 
people of England?’’ demanded Norries; ‘‘ where can it 
make itselt heard? The people of England—the many, 
the multitude, the strength of the land, tho labouring 
poor—have no voice in the senate, at the bar, on the 
bench. The church of the majority is the rich man’s 
church, the law of the land is the rich man’s law, the 
parliament of the country is the rich man’s parliament. 
But it is vain talking with you of such things now; but 
come and hear us for one single night—hear our argu- 
ments, hear our resolutions, and you will not hesitate to 
join us.” 

““No,”’ replied Clive, i a firm tone, ‘I will not, 
Norries; I would rather trust myself to calm deliberate 
thought than to excitmg oratory or smooth persuasions. 
In fact, Norries, as you well know, and as I have known 
long, I am of too eager and impetuous a nature, too 
easily moved, to place myself willingly in temptation. 
When I argue tranquilly with myself, I am master of 
myself; but when I go and listen to others, the strong 
passions of my young nature riseup. I keep myself free 
from all brawls; I enter into disputes with no man, for 
in my past life the blow of anger has too frequently pre- 
ceded the word of remonstrance, and I have more than 
once felt occasion to be ashamed of myself as an impetuous 
fool, even where I have not had to reproach myself as an 
unjust aggressor.” 

‘You have had enough to bear, Clive,’ replied 
Norries; ‘“‘as I know from my poor lost Mary, your 
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dear sister—‘ the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely, the insolence of office, and the spurns that 
patient merit of the unworthy takes.’ With the old 
Saxon blood strong in your veins, the old Saxon freedom 
powerful in your heart, have not you and yours, from 
generation to generation, been subject to the predomi- 
nating influence of the Norman usu: pers, and are you not 
still under their sway? But hark! there aro people at, 
the door, and many of thom. Perhaps they have come 
to seek me.” e 

Clive strode hastily to the window, and looked ouf, but 
then turned round, saying, ‘‘ No, it is the people from 
Brandon House—Sir Arthur Adelon and all the rest— 
come down, I dare say, to inquire after Helen, for they 
are very fond of her, as well they may be.”’ 

‘‘ Sir Arthur Adclon!”’ repeated Norries, with a slight 
smile, ‘‘ that is well; let me look at him;’’ and he too 
approached the window. ‘‘He is much chenged,’’ he 
continued, as he gazed out, ‘and perhaps as much 
changed in mind as in person—but yet I must have him 
with us, Clive. Ie must give us his support, for it is 
necessary to have some gilding and some tinsel even on 
the flag of liberty.”’ 

Clive laughed aloud. ‘‘ You mistake, you mistake, 
Norrics,”’ he said; ‘‘if you calculate thus rashly, your 
schemes are vain indeed. Sir Arthur Adelon is a mere 
man of the world; kind and good-humoured enough, but , 
with no energy or resolution such as are absolutely 
necessary in those who join in groat undertakings.” 

‘Tt is you who mistake, Clive,”’ replied Norrics; 
‘‘yqu see but the exterior. Underneath it there aro 
strong things mingled with weak ones—passions powerfu 
enough and persevering; and you shall see that mang 
with his high station, wealth, and name, shall go with 
me in that which I undertake, and shall prove a shelter 
and defence in case of need, should anything discover 
portion of our schemes before they are matured. I must 
seo him this very day before I go to Barhampton, for 
thither I shall certainly proceed to-night.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Norries, well, you know best,’’ answered Clive, 
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with a faint smile; ‘when E see these wonders, I may 
have more confidence. ‘Till then, I tell you fairly, all 
your plans seem to me to be rashness approaching to 
madness. I must go down and receive them, however, 
for I hear thoy have come in. Shall I tell Sir Arthur 
that you wish to sec him, Norries?’’ 

‘‘No,” answered the other, thoughtfully; ‘I will 
take my own opportunity.” And Clive departed, leaving 
him alone. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I xNow no more delightful sensation upon earth, than 
when @ being whom we love, acting beneath our eyes, but 
unconscious that we are watching, fulfils to the utmost 
the bright expectations that we have formed; while in 
the deed, and the tone, and the manner we see the con- 
firmation of all that we had supposed, or dreamed, or 
divined of excellence in heart and mind. Charles Dudley 
loved Eda Brandon, and all she did or said was of course 
a matter of deep interest to him; and although I will 
not say he watched, yet he observed her conduct during 
the morning of which I have been writing, and especially 
during their visit to the Grange, as Mr. Clive’s house 
was called. He thought it was perfect; and so perhaps 
it was, as nearly as anything of the earth can be perfect: 
and perhaps, although there was no great event to call 
strong feelings into action, although there was nothing 
which would seem to an ordinary eye a trial of character 
or demeanour, yet there was much which, to a very keen 
and sensitive mind, showed great qualities by small traits. 
Helen Clive was in an inferior position of life to Eda 
Brandon. It may be said that the difference was very 
slight: that her father cultivated his own land; that sho 
had evidently received the education and possessed the 
manners of a lady; but yet the very slightness of tho 
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difference might make the demeanour of the one towards 
the other more difficult—not, perhaps, to be what the 
world would call very proper, but to be perfect. It 
might be too cold, it might be too familiar; for there is 
‘sometimes such a thing as familiarity which has its rise 
in pride, and the object of it is more likely to feel hurt 
by it than even by distance of manner. But there was 
nothing of the kind in the conduct of Eda Brandon. She 
treated Helen in every respect as an equal: one with | 
whom she had been long on terms of intimate affection, 
and who required no new proof that she saw no differere 
between the position of Mr. Clive’s daughter and that of 
the heiress of Brandon and all its wealth. There was no 
haughtiness; there was no appearance of condescension: 
the haughtiest mark of pride. It was easy, kind, unaf- 
fected, but quiet and Iadyhke; and although Helen her- 
self felt o little nervous, not at the station, but at the 
number of the guests who poured in, Eda’s manner soon 
put her completely at ease, and the only thing which 
seemed at all to discompose her, was a certain sort of 
familiar gallantry in the manners of Lord Hadley, which 
even pained another present more than herself. 

But it is with Eda and Dudley that I wish particularly 
to deal just now; and one thing I may remark as seem- 
ingly strange, but not really so. It was with delight, as 
I have said, that Dudley observed the demeanour of Hida 
Brandon towards Helen Clive; but a saddening sensation 
of despondency mingled with the pleasure, and rendered 
it something more than melancholy. It was like that of 
a dying parent witnessing the success and growing great- 
ness of a beloved child, and knowing that his own eyes 
must soon close upon the loved one’s career of glory. Ie 
said to himself, “‘She never can be mine: long years of 
labour and toil, struggles with a hard and difficult pro- 
fession, and fortunate chances with many long lapses 
between, could alone put me in a position to seek her 
love or ask her hand; and in the mean time her fate 
must be decided,” 

As they had walked down from the house, Lord Had 
ley had been continually by her side. He had evidently 
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been much struck and captivated. A vague hint had 
been thrown out that a union betweon himself and the 
heiress of Brandon had been contemplated by kind and 
judicious friends; and a meaning smile which had crossed 
the lip of young Edgar Adelon, when he saw Lord Hadley 
bending down and saying something apparently very ten- 
der in his cousin’s ear, had sent a pang through the heart 
of Dudley, which his young companion would not have 
inflicted for worlds had he known the circumstances, 
Again and again Dudley repeated to himeelf, ‘It is 
impbssible. How can I—why should I entertain any 
expectation? The warrior goes into the stnfe armed; 
the racer is trained and prepared for the course: I have 
no weapons for the struggle, no preparation for the race, 
although the prize is all that is desirable in life. I will 
yield this all-vain contention; I will withdraw from a 
scene where everything which takes place must give me 
pain. It is easily done. The term of my engagement 
with Lord Hadley is nearly at an end; and I can easily 
plead business of importance for leaving him here, now 
that our tour is finished, and once more betaking myself 
to my books, wait in patience till the time comes for that 
active life in the hard world of realities, which will, I 
trust, engross every feeling, and occupy every thought.” 

Such were his reflections and resolutions as the party, 
after taking leave of Helen and Mr. Clive, walked out of 
the door of the Grange to return to Brandon House. I 
often think that all reflections are vain, and all resolu- 
tions worse than vain. The first are but as the games 
of childhood—the construction of gay fabrics out of ma- 
terials which have no solidity; the second are but shuttle- 
cocks between the battledoors of circumstances. So, at 
least, Charles Dudley found them both. 

It is necessary, however, before I proceed farther, to 
say something of the exact position of the parties as they 
quitted the house. Eda and her uncle went first; Dudley 
followed half a step farther back; and Lord Hadley and 
Edgar came next. As Dudley was walking on, with his 
eyes bent on the ground, he heard the voice of Sir 
Arthur’s son exclaim, ‘“‘Eda, Eda, we are going down 
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by the stream, Lord Hadley and I, to seo tho ruins of 
the priory. Let us all go.” 

‘*No, dear Edgar,” answered Miss Brandon, “I can’t 
indulge your wandering propensities to-day. I shall be 
tired by the time I got home, and have got a letter to 
write,”’ 

‘“‘T can’t go either, Edgar,” said his father; ‘for I 
have & good deal of business to do.”’ 

‘Well, Mr. Dudley, at all events you will come,” 
said Edgar Adelon; but Mr. Dudley replied by infurmige 
him that he had passed some time at the priory alréady 
that morning. 

Well, come along, Lord Hadley, then,” said Edgar, 
in a gay tone; ‘*I never saw such uninteresting people 
in my life, and you shall have the treat and the benefit 
of my conversation all to yourself, I will tell you the 
legend, too, and show you what a sot of people these 
Brandons have been from generation to generation.” 

Lord Hadley did not decline, and they walked away 
together down the course of the stream, whilst Sir 
Arthur and his niece, accompanied by Dudley, puraued 
their course towards Brandon. They were about half- 
way between the Grange and the gates of the park, when 
a quick but heavy atep was heard behind them, and Dud- 
ley, turning his head, saw a stout farm-servant following, 
somewhat out of breath. The man walked straight up 
to Sir Arthur Adelon, and presented a note, saying, 
‘‘T was to give you that directly, your honour.” 

Sir Arthur took the note, and looked at the address 
without any apparent emotion; but when he opened it, 
hia espect changed considerably, and he stopped, saying, 
sah ae manner, ‘‘I must go back—I must go 

r. oe 

‘Oh! it is but a short distance,”’ said Eda; *‘ we can 
return with you.”’ 

‘‘No, my dear, no,’’ answered her uncle, with what 
seamed a good deal of embarrassment in his air; “ you 
had better go on to Brandon. Mr. Dudley will, I om 
pure, escort you.” : 

‘* Assuredly,” replied Dudley, gravely; and Sir Arthur 
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adding, ‘‘ I may not, perhaps, be back to luncheon, Iida, 
but do not wait for me,” turned, and with a quick step 
hurried along the road towards Mr. Clive’s house. 

It seemed as if everything had combined to leavo 
Charles Dudley and Eda Brandon alone together. If he 
had laboured a couple of years for such a consummation 
it would not have occurred. Ile did not offer Eda his 
arm, however; and although his heart was beating very 
fast with feelings that longed for utterance, he walked 
on for at Jeast a hundred and fifty yards, without a word 
beirfg spoken on cither side. Ladies, however, feel the 
awkwardness of silence more than men; and Hida, though 
she was shaking very unaccountably, said at length, ‘1 
am afraid, Mr. Dudley, that what you find here 1s not so 
beautiful and interesting as the scenes you have lately 
come from. You used, I remember, to be a very enthu- 
piastic admirer of the beauties of nature.”’ 

Dudley raised his fine cyes to her face, and gazed at 
her for a moment with melancholy gravity. ‘‘ All I ad- 
mired then,’’ he said at length, ‘‘I admire now. All [ 
loved then, dear Miss Brandon, Ilove now. It is cireum- 
stances which have changed, not J.” 

“J did not know that circumstances had changed,”’ 
said Eda, in a low and sweet tone, as if she really felt 
sympathy with him for the prief his manner implied. ‘‘I 
had heard that a sad, o terrible change of circumstances 
had oceurred some time before; but I was not at all aware 
a any new cause of grief or disappointment had been 
added.’’ 

Dudley again thought before he answered; but it was 
not the thought of calculation, or if it was; it was but 
the calculation of how he should answer calmly; how he 
should speak the true feelings of his heart with modera- 
tion and gentleness: not at all a calculation of whether 
it were better to speak those feelings or not. 

‘* You are right, Miss Brandon,” he said, ‘‘the ehange 
of circumstances had taken place before; but all things 
have their consequences; and the results of those mate- 
rial alterations in fortune and station which had befallen 
me, were atill to be made manifest to, and worked out 
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by, myself. When first we met, you were very young— 
not sixteen, I think—and I was not old. Everything 
was in the spring-day with me, It was all full of pro- 
mise, I had in those days two fortunes: worldly wealth, 
and even a greater store of happy hopes and expecta- 
tions—the bright and luxuriant patrimony of inexpe- 
rienced youth. From time to time we saw each other; 
till, when last we met, prosperity had been taken from 
me, the treasure of earthly riches was gone, and thougfr- 
not actually beggared, 1 and my poor father were in a 
state of absolute poverty. Still the other fortume,‘that 
rich estate of youthful hope and inexperienced expecta- 
tion, though somewhat diminished, was not altogether 
gone, I fancied that, in the eyes of the noble and the 
good, wealth would make no difference. I had never 
found it make any difference to me in my estimation of 
others. I imagined that those qualities which some had 
esteemed and liked in me, would still at least retain my 
friends. I never for an instant dreamed that it could or 
ought to have an influence on the adamant of love. I had 
almost said and done rash things in those daya; but you 
went away out of London, and I soon begun to perceive 
that I had bitterly deceived myself.” 

‘‘You never perceived any difference in me,’’ cried 
Eda, her voice ‘trembling with emotions which carried 
away all discretion. ‘‘ You do not mean to say, Mr. 
Dudley, that you saw, or that you thought you saw, such 
base weakness in my nature as would render of the 
slightest value in my eyes a change of fortune in those 
II ’’ And extending her left hand, as if to cast 
the idea from her, she turned away, and shook her head 
sorrowfully, with her eyes full of tears. 

‘*No, no, Misa Brandon!” answered Dudley; ‘‘no, no, 
Eda! I said not so. It was the world taught me the 
world’s views. Nay, more, I laid the blame of misun- 
derstanding those views upon myself, not others. I saw 
some reason even in those views which debarred me from 
happiness; I felt the due value of station and fortune 
when I had lost them, which I never felt while they were 
my gwa, But listen to me still with patience for one 
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moment. Expectation was not yet fully tamed. I said 
to myself, I will make myself a station, I will regain the 
fortune which has been lost; and then, perhaps, love may 
re-illumine the torch of hope at its own flame, and all be 
light once more.”’ 

‘‘ Love!” murmured Eda, in a low tone, as he paused 
for an instant; but Dudley went on:— 

‘<The hardest lesson of all was still to learn: how slow, 
- How hopelessly slow, is man’s progress up the steep hill 
which leads to fame and emolument in this world: how 
vain ‘isshe effort to start into eminence at once! I had 
to learn all that consuming thought, and bitter care, and 
deep disappointment, and hopeless love, and the anguish 
of regret, can do to wear the strongest frame, and wring 
the firmest heart, and quell the brightest expectations, 
and batten down the springs of life and hope beneath the 
heavy load of circumstances.” 

“Oh! Dudley, Dudley,’’ cried Eda, ‘‘ why, avhy 
should you yield to such dark impressions?” 

‘“‘Eda,”’ said Dudley, ‘‘ would you have had me 
hope?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, with her check glowing 
and her eyes full of tears, as they passed the park gates 
and entered the avenue. ‘‘ Hope ever! ever hope! and 
let not adverse circumstances crush a noble spirit and a 
generous heart. See, there is Mr. Filmer coming down 
towards us; I must wipe these foolish tears from my 
eyes. But let me add one warning. I have said a ge- 
nerous heart, because, indeed, I believe yours to be s0; 
but yet, Dudley, it was hardly generous enough when 
you imagined that those whom you judged worthy of love 
and esteem could suffer one consideration of altered for- 
tunes to make even the slightest change in their regard 
or in their conduct. You should never have fancied it, 
and must never, never fancy it again. I can hardly ima- 
gine,”’ she said, turning, and looking at him with a bright 
smile, as she uttered words of reproach which she knew 
were not quite justified, thus qualifying with that gay 
look the bitter portion of her speech: ‘I can hardly 
imagine that you know what true love is, or you would 
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be well aware that it is, indeed, as you said yourself, a 
thing of adamant: unchangeable and everlasting. On it 
no calumny can rest, no falsehood make impression; the 
storms and tempests of the world, the labour of those who 
would injure or defame, the sharp chisel of sarcasm, the 
grinding power of argument and opposition, can have no 
effect. Such is strong, true Jove. It must be love 
founded on esteem and confidence, but then, believe me, . 
itis immoveable, If ever you love, remember this.”’ 

“If ever I love, Eda?’’ answered Dudley, gazing at 
her; “you know too well that I do love; that I have 
loved for years.”’ 

‘‘T once thought so,”’ replied Eda, in a low tone; ‘‘but 
hush! Dudley, hush! let us compose ourselves: he is 
coming near.” ‘ 

‘He does not see us,” said Dudley; “his eyes are 
bent upon the ground, Can we not avoid him by turning 
through the trees?’ 

‘No, no,’ answered Miss Brandon; ‘he sees every- 
thing. Never suppose at any time that because his eyes 
are bent down they are unused. He is all sight, and 
never to be trusted. Is my cheek flushed? Iam sure 
it ought to be,”’ she added, as her mind reverted to the 
words she had spoken: ‘‘ I am sure it ought to be, for I 
feel it burn.”’ 

‘* A little,” replied Dudley, gazing at her with a look 
of grateful love; ‘‘ but he will not remark it.” 

“Oh! yes, he will,’ answered Eda, giving 4 timid 
= towards Dudley’s face, and then drawing down, 

er veil. ‘‘ Yours is quite pale.”’ 

‘Tt is with intense emotions,’’ replied Dudley; ‘‘ emo- 
tions of gratitude and love.’’ 

“Hush! hush!”’ she said; “‘no more on that score; 
we shall be able to talk more hereafter. What a beauti- 
ful day it has been after such a stormy night. One could 
almost fancy that it was spring returned, if a bird would 
but begin to sing.” 

‘‘ Ah! no,”’ answered Dudley, somewhat sorrowfully; 
‘‘though there be browns in both, the colours of the 
autumn are very different from those of the spring; the 
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hues of nascent hope are in the one, of withering decay 
in the other; and though the skies of autumn may be 
glorious, they are the skies of spring which are sweet.” 

They were now within some twenty or thirty paces of 
Mr. Filmer, who was still walking on, calmly and quietly, 
with his eyes bent upon the ground, as if absorbed in 
deep and solemn meditation. The light and shadow, as 
. lve passed the trees, fell strangely upon him, giving a 
phantom-like appearance to his tall dark figure and pale 
face? and there was a fixed and rigid firmness in his 
whole countenance which might have made any casual 
observer at that moment think him the veriest ascetic 
that ever lived. 

Eda, who knew him well, and had read his character 
more profoundly than he imagined, led the way straight 
up to him, though they had before been on the other side 
of the avenue, as if she were determined that he should 
not pass without taking notice of them, and when 
they were at not more than three yards’ distance, he 
started, saying, ‘‘ Ah! my dear young lady, I did not 
seo you. Why, your party has become small.”’ And 
his face at once assumed a look of pleasing urbanity, 
which rendered the whole expression as different as pos- 
sible from that which his countenance had borne before. 

‘* Edgar and Lord Hadley,’ answered Eda, ‘‘ have 
gone to see the priory, and my uncle was coming home 
with us, when somebody stopped him upon business and 
carried him off.”’ 

“‘Mr. Dudley and I visited the priory this morning,”’ 
replied Mr. Filmer; ‘‘and he seemed exceedingly pleased 
with it, I am happy to say.” 

‘I was very much so, indeed,” said Dudley. ‘In 
truth, my reverend friend, I feel a great interest in all 
those remnants of former times, when everything had a 
freshness and a vigorous identity which is lost in the pre- 
sent state of civilisation. I forget who is the author who 
compares man in the present polished and artificial days 
to a worn shilling which has lost all trace of the original 
stamp; but it has often struck me as a very just simile, 
I like the mark of the die; and every object which recalls 
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to my mind the lusty, active past, is worth a thousend 
modern constructions, Even the university in wluch I 
have been educated I love not so much for its associa- 
tions with myself as for its associations with another 
epoch. There is a cloistral, secluded calm about some 
of the colleges, which has an effect almost melancholy 
and yet pleasurable.”’ 

Mr. Filmer replied in an easy strain, as if he had re- 
marked nothing; but, nevertheless, he lad perceived, 
somehow, without even raising his eyes, that [dae had 
dropped the veil over her face as he came near, and 
he saw that there were traces of agitation both on her 
countenance and on that of Dudley. He remarked, 
too, that Dudley spoke more and more eloquently 
upon many subjects during the rest of the day; that, in 
fact, there was a sort of rclief apparent in his whole man- 
ner, and in all his words; and he formed a judgment not 
very far from the truth. Such a judgment, from indica- 
tions so slight, is not unusual in men who have been 
educated as he had been, to mark the slightest peculiari- 
ties of manner, the slightest changes of demeanour, that 
occur in their fellow-men, in order to take advantage of 
them for their own purposes. In the present instance he 
continued quietly his observations, without letting any 
one perceive that he was watching at all; but not a word, 
nor a look, nor a tone of Eda Brandon and Charles 
Dudley escaped him during the day. 

Turning back with Miss Brandon and her lover towards 
the house, Mr. Filmer, or Father Peter, as he was some- 
times called by Sir Arthur’s servants, accompanied them 
to the door, and then proposed that they should cross the 
park to a little fountain, covered with its old cross and 
stone, which he described as well worthy of Dudley’s 
attention. Eda confirmed his account of its beauty, but 
said that she must herself go in, as she was a good deal 
fatigued, and had also to write a letter. She advised 
Dudley, however, to go and see it; and if the truth must 
be told, she was not sorry to avoid the priest’s society, 
for in his presence she felt a restraint of which she could 
not divest herself, even at times when she could detect no 
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watching on the part of Filmer. She knew that he was 
observing with the quiet, shrewd eycs of Rome, and the 
very feeling embarrassed her. 

Dudley had no excuse for staying behind, and he accom- 
panied the priest on his walk, conversing on indifferent 
subjects, and not yet fully aware that every word and even 
look, was watched by one who let nought fall to the 
ground. For nearly a couple of hundred yards the two 
gentlemen walked on in silence; but then Mr. Filmer, in 
pursuit of his own investigations, observed, in a sort of 
me@itgtive tone, ‘‘What a sweet, charming girl that is! 
I think I understood that you had known her long, Mr. 
Dudley.” 

“‘For many years,’ replied his companion. ‘‘When 
first I knew her she was quite a girl, I had almost said a 
child, and very lovely even then; but I had no idea that 
she was tho niece of Sir Arthur Adelon.” 

‘‘ Her mother was his sistcr,”’ replied Mr. Filmer; ‘‘and 
the way in which she became Sir Arthur’s ward was this: 
—Her father died when she was quite young, leaving her 
entirely to the control of her mother, as her sole guardian 
and his executrix. She was a very amiable woman, Mrs. 
Brandon, though, unfortunately, her husband had con- 
verted her to your church. I believe she was very sorry 
for her apostacy before her death, and, at all events, she 
left Miss Brandon to the guardianship of her brother, Sir 
Arthur, with the entire management of her property.”’ 

“Till she comes of age, I suppose?’’ Dudley replied, as 
the other made a short pause. 

‘Yes; but before that time she will be probably mar- 
ried,’’ answered the priest. 

‘“‘To Lord Hadley, perhaps you think?’ rejoined 
Dudley, with very different feelmgs from those with which 
he would have pronounced such words some two or three 
hours before. 

‘Oh, no!’’ answered Mr. Filmer, calmly; ‘I do not 
think that Sir Arthur would ever consent to her marriage 
with a Protestant. I know that he would sooner see her 
bestow her hand upon the humblest Catholic gontleman 
in England,” 
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Dudley was somewhat puzzled. If the assertion of the 
priest could be relied upon, why had Sir Arthur Adelon 
so ostentatiously asked Lord Hadley there. The priest 
said it in a natural, easy tone; but Dudley felt that in 
some degree he had himself been trying to extract infor- 
mation from Mr. Filmer, and that the attempt was some- 
what dangerous with a Roman Catholic priest. He did 
not feel quite sure, indeed, that he had not betrayed a 
part of his own secrets while endeavouring to gain intelli- 
gence of the views of others. ‘I should have thought 
that the feelings of Sir Arthur Adelon were more liberal, 
especially as he has always yourself beside him,’’ said 
Dudley, with a slight inclination of the head. 

‘“You do me more than justice, my young friend,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Filmer; ‘it is very natural in these times, when 
there is a persecuting and oppressive spirit abroad, that 
we should wish to see an heiress of great wealth, and 
whose husband must possess great influence, bestow her 
hand upon a person of our own religious creed. 1 may 
say this can be felt without the slightest degree of 
bigotry, or any view of proselytism. I have none, I can 
assure you; and indeed you may judge that it is so when 
you know that one of my best friends and most constant 
companions is the clergyman of the httle church the spire 
of which you see rising up there just above the hill. My 
feeling is that there is not sufficient difference between the 
two churches—although yours, I feel, is in some points a 
little heretical—to cause any disunion between honest and 
well-meaning men; and moreover, though anxious myself 
to see others adopt what I conceive to be just views, yet 
I confess the object of their conversion does not appear to 
me #0 great a one as to hazard the slightest chance of 
dissension in order to obtain it.”’ 

‘* Those are very liberal opinions, indeed,”’ said Dudley; 
‘‘and though I know that a good many of the laymen of 
the church of Rome entertain them, I was not aware that 
they are common amongst the clergy.”’ 

‘More common than you imagine, my young friend,”’ 
anawered the priest; “in fact the heads of the church 
itaelf are not so intolerant as you suppose. Rules haye 
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been fixed, undoubtedly; definitions have been given; but 
it is always in the power of the church to relax its own 
regulations; and when sincere and devout christianity, a 
feeling of that which is orthodox, and a veneration for 
those traditions which, descending from generation to 
generation through the mouths of saints and martyrs, 
may be considered as pure and uncorrupt as the Scrip- 
tures themselves, are perceived in any one, the church is 
_always willing to render his return to her bosom easy and 
practicable, by relinquishing all those formal points of 
discipline which may be obnoxious to his prejudices, and 
by relaxing the severity of those expositions, the cutting 
clearness of which is repugnant to a yet unconfirmed 
yaind,”’ 

Dudley paused in great surprise, asking himself, ‘‘ What 
is his object?”’ This is a question which is rarely put by 
any man to his own heart without some strong doubt of 
the sincerity of the person he has been conversing with. 

‘‘What is his object?” thought Dudley. ‘Does he 
really hope to convert me by the mingled charms of his 
own eloquence, and the fascination of my dear Eda’s for- 
tune?’ He resolved, however, not to display his real 
opinion of the arguments used, but to suffer the worthy 
priest to pursue his own course and expose his own pur- 
poses. ‘*He must do it sooner or later,’’ he said; ‘‘and 
then I shall discover what is the meaning of this long dis- 
course. In the mean time, he cannot shake Eda’s confi- 
dence in me, nor my love for her.”’ 

‘‘T am happy to find,” continued Dudley, aloud, ‘that 
such very just and liberal views are entertained; for un- 
doubtedly the definitions of the Council of Trent have been 
one of the great stumbling-blocks in the way of those 
persons who would willingly have abandoned doctrines of 
which they are by no means sure, to embrace others 
emanating from a church, the principal boast of which is 
its invariable consistency with itself.” 

The priest looked at him with a doubtful and hesitating 
glance. He was apprehensive, perhaps, of showing too 
much of the policy of the church of Rome; and he stop- 
ped, aa it was his invariable custom to do when the 
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expression of his opinions might do injury to the cause 
he advocated, and no great object was to be obtained. 
He thought, indeed, in the present instance, that some- 
thing more might be ventured; but yet he judged it more 
prudent to wait awhile, calculating that if he managed 
well, growing passion might do the work of argument; 
and after viewing, with Dudley, the little fountain, he 
turned back to the house, directing his conversation to 
subjects of a totally different character, grave but not 
, ascetic, round which he threw a peculiar and extraordinary 
‘charm. It was very strange the fascination of hismunner 
and conversation. When first its power was felt by any 
keen and quick mind, one strove to grasp and analyze it, 
to ascertain in what it consisted; but like those subtle 
and delicate essences which chemists sometimes prepare, 
and which defy analysis, something, and that the most 
important, that which gave efficacy and vigour to the 
whole, always escaped. ‘The words seemed nothing in 
themselves: a little subtle, perhaps, somewhat vague, not 
ujte definite. The manner was calm and gentle, the 
look was only at wide distant moments emphatic; but 
yet there was a certain spirit in the whole which seemed 
to glide into the heart and brain, unnerving and full of 
languor, disarming opposition, persuading rather than 
convincing, wrapping the senses in pleasing dreams rather 
than presenting tangible objects for their exercise. It 
was like the faint odours of unseen plants, which, stealing 
through the night air, visit us with a narcotic rather than 
@ balmy influence, and lull us to a deadly sleep, without 
our knowing whence they come or feeling the effect till it 
is too late. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Snf Artour ADELON, after leaving Eda and Dudley to- 
gether, hurried back as fast as he could go to the house 
of My. Clive, passing by the way the man who had brought 
him the note, which he still held clasped firmly in his hand. 
He was evidently a good deal agitated when he set out; 
the muscles of hia face worked, his brow contracted, and 
muttered sentences escaped his lips. From this state he 
seemed to fall into deep thought. The emotions probably 
were not less intense, but they were more profound; and 
when he came near the house he stopped and leaned for a 
moment against the gate, murmuring, ‘“‘ What can it be?”’ 
After a pause of a moment or two he rang the bell, and 
asked the maid who appeared, where the gentleman was 
who had sent him that letter. The woman seemed some- 
what confused, said she did not know anybody liad sent 
him a letter, but that Mr. Clive was in the drawing-room 
with his daughter. Her embarrassment, and that of the 
baronet, however, were removed, almost as she spoke the 
last words, by a voice calling down the stairs and saying, 
‘‘Sir Arthur Adelon, will you do me the honour of walking 
up hither?”’ 

The baronet instantly obeyed the invitation, but it was 
with a very pale face, and the next instant he was in the 
room with Norries. The latter had withdrawn into tho 
chamber whero his conference had taken place with Clive, 
and he fixed a steadfast gaze on the baronet as he entered; 
then turning towards the door, he closed it and waved his 
visitor to a seat, taking one himself at the same time, and 
still keeping his bright gray eyes fixed firmly upon the 
baronet’s face. Hitherto not a word had been spoken, 
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and Norries remained silent for some instants; but at 
length he said, ‘‘I perceive, both by your coming and your 
demeanour, Sir Arthur Adelon, that you have not forgotten 
me,” 

‘Oh, no! Mr. Norries,’’ replied the baronet; ‘I re- 
member you quite well, and am happy to see you. But 
is it not somewhat dangerous for you to visit England 
just now?”’ 

‘* Not in the least, I think,’ said Norries. ‘‘I am« 
obliged to you for your solicitude, Sir Arthur. If it had 
shown itself materially twelve months ago, it might. have 
kept me out of York Castle.”’ 

‘IT really do not see how I could have served you,”’ 
answered Sir Arthur Adelon; ‘indeed, I never knew 
that you were in York Castle.”’ 

‘‘ For three days,’’ replied Norries, laconically, ‘‘ But 
this is irrelevant; let me speak of more important affairs. 
As your memory is so good, you have probably not for- 
gotten yet what took place eight and six years ago, in 
regard to transactious affecting Charles Dudley, Esquire, 
since dead,” 

‘+ Well, sir, well!”’ cried Sir Arthur, ‘‘ what of that?” 

‘You inquired once,” said Norries, ‘‘ for the corres- 
pondence respecting that affair; I think I could give you 
some information concerning it.’’ 

‘* Was it not burnt?” exclaimed Sir Arthur. “ You 
told me it was burnt.” 

‘Pardon me, Sir Arthur,’’ replied Norries; ‘I never 
told you any such thing. My partner did, but he lied in 
this ease as in many others, and I, who knew little of 
the transaction at the time, found the papers after his 
death, and have them safe in my possession,”’ 

There was some writing paper lying on the table, clean 
and unsullied; but without knowing what he did, Sir 
Arthur Adelon took it in his hands, and in two minutes 
it was twisted into every conceivable shape. Norries 
gazed at him with the slightest possible smile; and in 
the end he said, ‘‘I am afraid, Sir Arthur, that paper 
will not be very serviceable; however, we can get more.” 

~  °~ gried Sir Arthur Adclon; ‘let us think of 
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serious things, Mr. Norries. Those letters must be des- 
troyed. Do you mean to say they were all preserved?”’ 

‘‘Every one,’’ answered Norries; “nay, more. I 
have spoken of eight and of six years ago, but amongst 
the documents there are several ot a much earlier period, 
which show that the schemes then executed had been 
long devising, that the purpose then accomplished had 
been long nourished. The motives, too, are very evident 
from certain passages; and I now tell you, Sir Arthur 
Adelon, that if I had been made aware of the facts—of 
theewhole facts—those schemes would never have been 
accomplished, that purpose would have been frustrated.” 
: And he gazed sternly at the baronet, setting his teeth 

ard, . 
‘‘My partner, Mr. Sherborne,’’ continued Norries, 
after a pause, during which ‘his companion uttered not a 
word, but remained with his eyes bent down, and his 
teeth gnawing his nether lip; ‘“‘my partner, Mr. Sher- 
borne, was a great scoundrel, as you know, Sir Arthur. 
In fact, you knew it at the time you employed him,”’ 

‘* No, sir, I did not,’’ exclaimed Sir Arthur, catching 
at the last word. 

‘*Yes, Sir Arthur, you did,”’ replied Norries, firmly; 
‘or you never would have employed him in so rascally 
a business.” 

‘He suggested to me everything that was done,” 
replied the baronet, eagerly. 

‘In consequence of a private conversation, of which 
he made a note,’’ rejoined Norries, ‘‘and of a letter, 
still preserved, so confirmatory of the memorandum, that 
there can be no doubt of its accuracy.” 

The face of Sir Arthur Adelon flushed. He was a 
man of one sort of courage, and he replied, haughtily, 
‘‘T think you intend to insult me, sir. Beware what you 
are doing.” 

‘Tl am quite aware,’’ answered Norries, slowly inelin- 
ing his head; ‘‘neither do I intend at all to msult you, 
Sir Arthur. I speak truth in plain terms, having learned 
in sorrow and adversity that such is the only right course 
to pursue. In justice and in good faith I ought to place 
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the whole of those papers in the hands of a gentleman 
nearly related to that Mr. Dudloy—his son, I mean.” 

**It could do him no good,’’ exclaimed the baronet; 
‘‘the thing 1s past and gone; ho ruined and dead; no- 
thing can by any farther means be recovered. This Mr. 
Dudley, could not regain a shilling, nor an acre of his 
father’s property, as you well know.” 

‘“‘True,’”’ replied Norries; ‘there are some things in 
law which have no remedy, as I do well know; but it ig 
right that the son should learn who ruined his father, and 
he should have known long ago, but for one circum~tance 
which may perhaps operate still farthor,”’ 

‘‘ What is that?”’ demanded the baronet, quickly; ‘I 
have no objection whatsoever to give a considerable sum 
for the possession of those papers. They can be of no 
use to any one but myself. Come, let us talk reason- 
ably, Mr. Norries—let us say a thousand pounds.’’ 

‘* Money will not do, here, sir,’’ answered the other, 
in a contemptuous tone; “it had its effect upon Mr. 
Sherborne, who was a rascal, but it will have no effoct 
upon his partner, who is an honest man.”’ 

‘“‘Then what, in heaven’s name, do you want?” de- 
manded Sir Arthur Adelon.”’ 

‘To see you act up to your professions, Sir Arthur,”’ 
replied Norries. ‘‘At the election which began poor 
Mr. Dudley’s ruin, and which I had some sharg in con- 
ducting on your part, you professed, and I really believe 
entertained—for I think that, in that at least, you were 
sincere—principles of firm and devoted attachment to the 
cause of the people. You declared that if they did but 
return you to parliament, you would advocate all mea- 
sures in favour of their rights and liberties; you were 
more than what is called a Radical—you were a Reformer 
in the true sense of the word; You gloried in being des- 
cended frum the old Saxon race; you pointed out that 
your name itself was but a corruption of that oi one of 
our last Saxon princes; and you promised to do your 
best to restore to the people that perfect freedom which 
js an inalienable inheritance of the Saxon blood. You 
called your son Edgar, in memory of Edgar Atheling, 
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and you promised, in my hearing, to maintain those 
principles at all times and under all circumstances, with 
your voice, with your h#hd, with your heart’s blood. 
Now, Sir Arthur, I call upon you to redeem that promise; 
and if you do, in the way 1 shall point out, you shall 
have those papers. I have kept them back from the 
person to whom, perhaps, they ought justly to have been 
iven, because I would not blacken the name of one 
whom I believed to be a true patriot. I found excuses 
for you in your own mind to excuse to myself my reten- 
tion of them. I knew you to be a man of strong passions 
under a calm exterior; I knew that strong passions, 
whenever they become masters, are sure to become 
despots; and I thought that you had acted to the man 
we have mentioned, under an influence that was over- 
powering—the influence of the strongest and most un- 
governablo of all the passions: the thirst for revenge.” 

‘Revenge!’ exclaimed Sir Arthur. ‘ Who told you 
I was moved by revenge?” 

“No one told me,’’ answered Norries; ‘I knew it. 
I might have read it in every line of those letters; I 
might have seen it in every deed you did; but there was 
® portion of your previous history, Sir Arthur, which I 
knew from my connexion with that part of the country, 
and which when once the machinations were exposed to 
my view, afforded the key to all. I ask you, Sir Arthur 
Adelon, whether some six or seven-and-twenty years ago, 
Mr. Charles Dudley did not carry off from your pursuit, 
the lady on whom you had fixed your heart?” 

Sir Arthur Adelon’s usually placid face assumed the 
expression of 2 demon; and no longer averting his eyes 
from the fixed, stern gaze of Norries, he stared full in 
his face in return, and slowly inclined his head. He said 
not a word, but that look and that gesture were sufficient 
reply. They said, more plainly than any words could 
have spoken, ‘You have divined it all; you have fa- 
thomed the dark secret of my heart to the bottom.”’ 

‘SWell, Sir Arthur,’’ continued Norries, with a sof- 
tened air, ‘‘I can excuse strong passions, for I have 
them myself, and I know them at times to be irresistible. 
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In your ease, I was sure you had been thus moved. I 
looked upon you as 8 man deypted to the service of your 
country; and I thought that, in a case where all other 
considerations should give place to the interests of my 
country, it would be wrong to damn for ever the name 
of one who might do her the best and highest of services. 
There was but one thing that made me doubt your sin- 
cerity,”” 

‘You should not doubt it,’’ said Sir Arthur; “I am 
as sincerely devoted to the service of my country as gver.”” 

‘¢ It is your general sincerity to which I allude,’’ said 
the plain-spoken Norries; ‘‘and the reason why I doubted 
it is this. When you had effected your purpose—when 
you had ruined an honest and good man, though a Norman 
and an aristocrat—you did not boldly and fearlessly leave 
him to his fate; you afforded him assistance to save a 
pitiful remnant of his property, and affected benevolence 
and kindness to a man you hated. I understand it all, 
Sir Arthur; it was not unnatural, but it was insincere.”’ 

“We had been upon good terms for many years,”’ 
replied the baronet, who had now resumed his usual de- 
meanour, 

‘‘ Good terms!’’ repeated Norries, with a laugh; ‘well, 
be it so. You are now keeping up the appearance of 
good terms with the government which you then opposed, 
and of which you spoke in language certainly seditious, 
as it is called, and perhaps treasonable. These things 
have created a doubt. That doubt must be removed, not 
by words and professions, not by appearances and pre- 
tences, but by acts.”’ 

«8 plainly,’’ said Sir Arthur Adelon. ‘‘ What 
is it that you want?”’ 

‘There is a meeting to be held at twelve o'clock this 
night in the little town of Barhampton,”’ said Norries, 
““where several gentlemen, entertaining precisely the 
same sentiments which you expressed some eight years 
ago to the people of Yorkshire, are to take into con- 
sideration what decisive measures can be adopted for 
obtaining those objects which you then professed to seek. 
I require that you should then join us, and be one of us,”’ 
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‘‘Impossible!’’ cried Sir Arthur Adelon, with a look 
of consternation and astonishment. ‘‘ Would you have 
me attend a seditious meeting at midnight with & man 
who has fled from the course of justice—I, a magistrato 
for the county?” 

A bitter smile came upon the lip of his companion; but 
he replied immediately, ‘‘Even so! I would, indeed, Sir 
eArthur. The spirit of patriotism is not so strong in you, 
it would seem, as the spirit of revenge, or you would not 
hesttate. But thus much, to end all, one way or the other: 
you either come, and, if you do come and frankly join us, 
without any insincerity, receive the papers I have men- 
tioned; or you stay away, and Mr. Edward Dudley 
receives them.”’ 

‘“‘ This is unfair!’ exclaimed Sir Arthur Adelon. 

‘‘Unfair!’’ replied Norries; ‘‘ how unfair, sir? I am 
acting according to my conscience, however you may be 
acting. My only reason for withholding these letters 
from the person who would have a right to possess them, 
if their suppression were not necessary to the service of 
my country, is because I trust that you, whose name and 
station may be an infinite advantage as a leader of the 
people hereafter, will put yourself in that position in 
which no want of moral courage, no vacillating hesitation 
can be shown, or would be possible. If you refuse to do 
so, you will take from me my only motive for not giving 
them to him who will know how to use them rightly. 
You will show yourself as insincere in your professions 
of patriotism as you were insincere in your professions of 
friendship; and I shall then regard you with contempt, 
and treat you without consideration.”’ 

There was a stern and commanding energy in his 
manner which crushed down, as it were, in the breast of 
Sir Arthur Adelon the angry feelings which his im- 
petuous words aroused. He felt cowed in the presence 
of the bold, fearless man who addressed him. He re- 
membered, in former times, several traits of his decision 
and unhesitating vehemence; and he felt eure that he 
would do as much or more than he said. At first, indeed 
anger was predominant; he gathered himself up, as tf 
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were, for a spring; but his heart failed him, and he said 
in a mild tone, ‘‘ You are too fierce—you are too fierce! 
Let me consider for a moment how this can be arranged. 
I am as willing as any one to make sacrifices for my 
country’s advantage; but first you take me by surprise, 
next you use words and proceed in o manner which are 
little likely to induce me to trust to your guidance.”’ 

He thought he had got an advantage, and ho was pro- 
ceeding, gradually resuming a tone of dignity, when 
Norrics stopped him, saying, ‘‘Sir Arthur Adelon, tpere 
are times and circumstances which of themselves, &nd in 
their own pressing nature, abridge all ceremonies. If 
your house were on fire, and you in danger of perishing 
by the flames, I should not wait for the punctilios of 
etiquette, but should wake you roughly, saying, ‘ Run, 
run, save your life and your family!’ Sir, I tell you 
England is on fire, and the time is come for all men to 
choose their part. The days of weak indifference are 
over. Now is the time for decision and action; but 
nevertheless, I will not leave you any excuse, but humbly 
entreat you to come to our meeting to-night, and support 
with your presence, and your voice, and your influence, 
those principles which you have asserted warmly on 
other occasions.”’ 

‘*But it may be very difficult to manage,”’ said Sir 
Arthur Adelon; ‘‘I have guests in my house, whom I 
cannot in courtesy leave without some exceedingly good 
excuse. Iam not accustomed to go out at such hours 
of the night, and to do so will certainly appear very sus- 
picious, especially under existing circumstances.” 

‘¢ All that will be easily arranged,’’ answered Norries. 
‘“‘You are 2 magistrate, you say, and may consequently 
be called upon at any hour on pressing occasions. You 
do not, of course, communicate to your family or your 
guests the exact business which calls you forth, or the 
motives for going at one hour rather than another; but 
should anything more be wanting to smoothe the way 
for you, I will presently write you a note, calling upon 
you to be at Barhampton to-night at twelve, on matters 
of importance. I do not think,” he added, with a aneer- 
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ing smile, ‘that even your confessor will venture to 
cross-question a gentleman of your independence upon a 
business with which be has nothing to do.”’ 

‘* Certainly not,’’ replied Sir Arthur Adelon; ‘‘and I 
have no objection to come; but I cannot bind myself to 
anything till I hear upon what measures your friends de- 
cide.”’ 

‘‘Nor can I bind myself to anything, then, till I hear 


, upon what you do decide,” rejoined Norries. ‘‘ The papers 


are yours wherever you act up to your professions. I 
shalle agk nothing more, Sir Arthur. I have a copy of 


, your speech upon an occasion which you well remember; 


I will require nothing more of you than to fulfil the 
pledges therein given, and the moment you prove you are 
ready so to act, I resign into your hands those letters, of 
which others might not judge so favourably as I am in- 
clined to judge. Do you promise to come?”’ 

“‘T do,’ answered Sir Arthur Adelon, in a firmer 
tone than he had hitherto used, but with a certain degree 
of bitterness too. ‘‘ Yet, Norries, there are various other 
thoughts and considerations of deep moment, which our 
convorsation of to-day suggests. It revives in me the 
memories and feelings of past years. You should have 
considered that these matters had passed away from my 
mind for a long time; that of the plans, and hopes, and 
schemes, and passions of those times, some have been 
accomplished or gratified, and have been well nigh for- 
gotten; some, from the utter hopelessness of seeing them 
accomplished, have faded away, and become more like a 
vision than a reality. What will not a man do when he 
‘s eager and excited with the vehement impulse of fresh 
feelings and sharp discussions, and the enthusiasm of 
those who surround him? But take those accessories 
away, and the purposes themselves fall into a sleep from 
which it requires some time and preparation to arouse 
them into active and energetic being again. You should 
have considered this, and not pressed me so eagerly 
without some preparation.” 

‘‘ Perhaps 1 should,’’ replied Norries; ‘‘ but, Sir Ar- 
thur, you have known me long, and have known me to 
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be a brief and abrupt man. My purposes never slecp; 
my objects never fade: the one engrossing object of my 
country’s fate and the welfare of my fellow-men is never 
® passing vision to my eyes, but a stern reality ever 
present, s0 that I am little able to comprehend the hesi- 
tations of other men.”’ 

Sir Arthur Adelon, whilo tho other spoke, had cast 
down his eyes thoughtfully, as if little attending to the 
words of his companion; but when he censed speaking, 
he said, in an abstracted manner, ‘‘ This Dudley, too, 
he has intruded himself into my family. He is°now at 
Brandon, as you have doubtless heard. The cold, icy 
hand seemed to seize my heart again when I saw him. 
I felt as if the spawn of the viper were before me, and as 
if it were destined that the race were to survive. and 
poison my peace, even when the reptile that first stung 
me was crushed.”’ 

Norries gazed at him steadfastly, with his brow con- 
tracted with a steady, contemplative, inquiring look; and 
then he replied, ‘‘1 do beseech you, Sir Arthur Adelon, 
to banish such thoughts, to let the faults of the dead, if 
fanits there were, rest with the dead. I think you be- 
lieve in a God, do you not? Well, sir, there is a God 
who will judge him and you. THe is gone to receive his 
judgment; the time will come, ere long, for you to receive 
yours. In the mean while, injure not one who has 
never injured you, and pursue this fell and heinous ven- 
ene no further against the son of one whom you once 

oved cS 

‘‘And of one I always hated,’’ answered the baronet, 
finishing the sentence for him. ‘But do you not know, 
Norries, that as the sweetest wine turns soonest to 
vinegar, 80 love, wronged and despised, changes to the 
bitterest hate; as for the rest? I purpose pursuing no 
vengeance against the young man. I wish he would 
quit my dwelling, for the very feeling of being obliged to 
maintain a courteous and soft demeanour towards him, 
increases the loathing with which I regard him. That 
is all—that is all, i assure you; I would do him no 
harm—but I love him not, nevertheless.”’ 
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“T can see that, Sir Arthur Adelon,”? answered his 
companion; ‘“‘and I see, moreover, a dark and sinister 
fire in your eyes, which I observed once before, when 
first in my presence you mentioned the name of Mr. 
Dudley to my partner. There were deeds followed that 
mention, which I need not call to your mind. I trust 
there will be none such now—nay, nor any attempt to- 
wards them; if there be, I will prevent it. I am not s0 
good a lawyer—indced, I know but little of the trade— 
I arf not so good a lawyer as Mr. Sherborne, but I am 
a bolder, more resolute, and more honest man. How- 
ever, I shall see you to-night. Is it not 80?” 

“Undoubtedly,” answered Sir Arthur Adelon; “ but 
you have not yet told me where I shall find you in Bar- 
hampton.” 

“You had better go to the little inn—the Rose, I 
think it is called,’’ replied Norries; ‘‘there is but one. 
There some one shall come to lead you to us; for we are 
upon our guard, Sir Arthur, and resolute neither to be 
taken unawares, as some men have been, nor to act 
rashly, and bring down destruction on our own heads, as 
those thoughtless, weak, and poor-spirited men did in 
Yorkshire.’’ 

‘Tam very happy to hear it,’’ said the baronet, in 1 
tone of sincerity. ‘‘I will be there somewhat before 
twelve; till then, farewell.’’ And shaking Norries by 
the hand with every sort of apparent cordiality, he 
left him, and returned to Brandon. But when he had 
re-entered the house, he retired for some time to the 
library, not to consider his future conduct, not to review 
the past, It was, in truth, that the conversation of that 
morning had aroused within him feelings dark, bitter, 
and deadly, which had slept for years; and he felt he 
could not see Mr. Dudley without calming himself, lest 
sensations should appear which he wished studiously to 
conceal from every eye. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Witn a quict, cat-like watchfulness, Mr. Filmer re- 
marked everything which passed between Eda Brandon 
and Charles Dudley. It was not words that he Jaid in 
wait for, but looks and gestures, the involuntary as well 
as the voluntary, the trifling as well as the important. 
Nothing escaped him, not even the accidental trait or the 
slightest possible indication of s passing emotion. Not 
the quick glance of the eye, withdrawn as soon as given, 
not the trembling hand nor the quivering lip, not the 
irrepressible sigh; not the fit of absence and the sudden 
raising of the look to the loved one’s face, was unre- 
marked by one who knew human nature well, and had 
made a trade of observation. ‘‘They love,” was his con- 
clusion, ‘‘and they understand each other. That walk 
home has concluded what seems to have been begun long 
ago. Now, then, what good is to be derived from this 
affair?”’ 

It is a common calculation which he made, but one 
very apt to mislead. Men who see others labouring for 
the gratification of their passions, are often tempted by 
the opportunity to endeavour to rule them for their own 
purposes, and then, whatever event occurs, they ask, 
‘«< What good is to be derived from this affair?”’ But they 
often miscalculate, because they do not ask themselves 
also, ‘‘Is there anything to be made of it, with honour 
and honesty?’ If they did they might succeed where 
they every day fail. 

Mr. Filmer, however, had his own particular views, 
which led him upon one peculiar course. His very posi- 
tion gave a direction to all his actions. The Roman 
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priest stands alone amidst the world, separated from all 
the dearest ties of our nature by an irremovable barrier. 
He may have sympathies, but they are curtailed and re- 
stricted; he may have affections, but they are limited and 
enthralled. One predominant object is ever before him: 
one career is fixed for his efforts. He stands alone in 
the world, [ repeat, not so much the servant of God as 
the servant of a hierarchy, to the interest and advance- 
hent of which all his energies must be devoted, and for 
whoge purposes all his talents must be employed. As 
long as he can bring the satisfaction of affections, and tho 
gratification of any passions, within the circle to which 
tho whole course of education from his earliest years has 
restricted his consciousness of duty, perhaps they may be 
more strongly—I had almost said more fiercely—exer- 
cised, from the very fact of their narrow range; but the 
moment they would go beyond that limit, the petrifying- 
influence of an engrossing church comes in, and changes 
the man into the mere representation of a system. 

Such was the situation of Mr. Filmer. He was by no 
means without passions: fiery, eager, impetuous; but 
they were subdued to the one strict rule, and setting out 
with that mighty conquest, it was in general more easy 
for him to subdue the minds of other men also. *He waa 
not without considerable abilities—abilities approaching 
genius. He might have been a great man, in short, if 
he had not been compelled to be an artful man. But for 
a priest of that church, in the midst of an adverse popu. 
lation, it is impossible to be otherwise. It is not a reli. 
gion of openness and candour; and its means must be 
covert, its course tortuous and indirect. Even in the 
very case of Mr. Dudley, his passions were not quiescent; 
but he was prepared to sacrifice all personal feeling for 
the one great object of his existence, and he watched, as 
I have said, asking himself, ‘To what uses the eventg 
taking place could be applied?”’ 

It was not, however, Dudley alone whom he watched, 
nor Dudley and Eda, Sir Arthur Adelon was also an 
object of attentive consideration during the evening. 
There was something in his manner which showed the 
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keen eye of the priest that the mind was not at ease: that 
“there was something working within the baronet’s bosom; 
and he was surprised that it was not revealed to him at 
once, for the secret of Sir Arthur Adelon’s thoughts was 
not often concealed from him, The whole of his past life 
had been displayed before Filmer’a eyes, and much which 
had been taking place had been discussed again and 
again between them. So far there was nothing to be 
concealed; and the priest marvelled that, if anything had 
gone wrong in the course of Sir Arthur’s morning expe- 
dition, he could sit for several hours without commuul- 
cating the fact to him. 

Su Arthur, however, paused and hesitated; not that 
he feared at all to recur to the past, but it was his yet 
unconfirmed purposes for the future which he hesitated 
to reveal. Ile knew that Filmer was a firmer, more re- 
solute man than himself; he doubted that he would ap- 

rove any, even the slightest, concession to fear. That 

e was politic and skilful he knew, and that his policy 
and skill would be exercised in his patron’s behalf he was 
also fully convinced. But there was a dread upon him; 
and he apprehended that the priest would advise measures 
too buld for his nerves at that time. If he had been 
forced fnto vigorous defence, Sir Arthur would have 
sought his advice at once; but there was a choice of 
courses before him; he hesitated: hesitation is always a 
weakness, and as such is sure to take the weaker course. 
wide, however, during the evening, he caught Filmer’s 
eye resting upon him with a very inquiring look. He 
judged that he suspected something, and therefore he 
resolved in the end to tell him a part; to show him a 
half-confidence; deceiving himself, as all men in such 
circumstances do deceive themselves, and believing that 
he could to a certain extent deceive Mr. Filmer also, 
although he had known that clear-sighted and penetrating 
man for seven-and-twenty years. 

The dinner passed most cheerfully with all but Sir 
Arthur Adelon. Lord Hadley was in great spirits; and, 
seated next Eds, he made himself as agreeable as mode- 
rate talents, gentlemanly manners, and no very decided 
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character would admit. Dudley was calm, by no means 
so gay as his young companion; but yet the happiness 
that was in his heart, like a lamp within an alabaster 
urn, spread light and cheerfulness over all. Mr. Filmer 
was, a8 usual, composed and tranquil in his manner; at 
times impressive in his language, but often adding to the 
gaiety of others by a quiet jest or epigrammatic reply, 
which derived additional force from. his seeming uncon- 
. 8elous of its possessing any. Eda left the table very soon 
after the dessert had appeared. There were those things 
in hér Dosom which made her feel happy in the evlitude 
of her own chamber, Thought, calm, uninterrupted 
thought, was at that moment very sweet to her. She 
loved and was beloved; and she had the grand satisfac- 
tion of feeling that she had it in her power to raise one 
to whom her affections had been given for years, who 
possessed her highest esteem, and who she knew well 
deserved high station, from unmerited misfortunes to the 
position which he was born to ornament. It was indeed 
a blessing, and Eda went and pondered upon it till her 
eyes filled with pleasant tears. 

For about a quarter of an hour after she had gone, 
Sir Arthur Adelon continued at the table, passing the 
wine with somewhat nervous haste, and keeping up a 
broken conversation from which his thoughts were often 
absent, At length he said, speaking across the table, 
‘‘ Filmer, my reverend friend, I wish to speak with you 
for a few minutes: Lord Hadley, Mr. Dudley, you must 
not suffer the wine to stand while we are absent; I shall 
be back almost immediately.’’ And he led the way out 
of the room. 

Filmer followed him with a quiet smile, saying to him- 
self, as he walked along towards the library, ‘‘ What men 
do timidly they always do awkwardly; in that they are 
different from women, in whom timidity is graee. Adelon 
has had twenty opportunities of speaking to me, and has 
of course chosen the worst.”’ 

‘< Well, Filmer,” said the baronet, almost before the 
door was closed, ‘‘I haye something to talk to you about 
of great importance.” 
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‘‘T thought so, Sir Arthur,’’ answered Mr. Filmer. 
‘* What is it?” 

‘“Why did you think so?” inquired his friend, some- 
what surprised, and somewhat apprehensive. 

‘« Because it seemed to me that you had been annoyed 
at something,” replied Filmer. ‘*When you are uneasy, 
Sir Arthur, it is soon perceived; too soon, indecd. The 
young and unobscrving may not remark such things, but 
one who has been, [ trust I may say, your friend for bo 
many years, can perceive when you are uneasy in © mo- 
ment; and a very shrewd judge of men’s feelings and 
actions, which I do not pretend to be, would, I doubt not, 
discover the uneasincss, even without having had the ad- 
vantage of such long acquaintance.”’ 

These words, as he intended, added to the embarrags- 
ment which Sir Arthur already felt; but nevertheless he 
pursued his course, cndeavouring, a3 far as possible, to 
conceal that he had any concealment. ‘‘ Well, Filmer, 
well,’ he said, ‘‘men cannot alter their natures, you 
know; and the matter is one which might well cause un- 
easiness. You recollect that affair of Charles Dudley ? 
You do not at all doubt that this is his son who 1s 
here ?”’ : 

“No,” answered Mr. Filmer, drily; ‘‘ but we knew 
that last night. I certainly did, from the moment I saw 
the back of his head, and your face left no doubt that 
you had made the same discovery.” 

‘‘The very first sight of him,’’ answered Sir Arthur 
Adelon, bitterly, ‘and the feelings which that sight pro- 
duced, left me no doubt of who it was that stood before 
me. But listen a moment, Filmer—listen a moment. 
There is much more behind. You remember well that 
business of Charles Dudley, I say, of him who was my 
friend and companion, my rival and my enemy, and last, 
my acquaintance 

‘‘ And your victim,’ murmured Filmer, in so low a tone 
that Sir Arthur Adelon did not remark the words, but 
added, ‘‘and my debtor. You doubtless also remember 
the election which we contested, and my lawyers, Mesars. 
Sherborne and Norries?’’ 
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“Perfectly,” answered Filmer; ‘‘the one the soul of 
policy and intrigue; shrewd, penctrating, subtle, and faith- 
less; the other, the incarnation of 1epublican energy and 
determination, rash and inconsiderate, though full of vi- 
gour and ability. He was implicated a short time ago in 
the Chartist insurrection, apprehended with his fellows, if 
I remember right, and thrust into York jail ss 

‘‘Whence he made his escape in two or three days,” 
Yejoined Sir Arthur Adelon. ‘‘It would be a strong prison 
that would keep him in. However, Sherborne is dead ; 
Norries alive, well, and in this country.” 

‘That is no great matter, then,’’ answered Mr. Filmer. 
‘‘Sherborne was the dangerous man, and he is gone. All 
your communications were with him, my good friend; at 
least as far I know, and I think I saw every letter.’”’ 

The words, ‘‘I think,’’ were spoken in a somewhat 
doubtful tone, as if ho did not feel quite sure of the extent 
of Sir Arthur’s confidence; but the baronct replied, 
eagerly, ‘‘Every one, Filmer; and indeed, as you well 
know, many of them were dictated by yourself.”’ 

‘‘True!’’ said the priest—‘‘true! I am happy to say 
they were; I say I am happy, Sir Arthur, because it was 
but right that that man should receive acheck. Not con- 
tented with marrying a lady of the only true church, who 
was promised by her relations to one of their own just 
and reasonable belief, he perverted her from the path of 
truth into that of error, and in twelve months had filled 
her mind with all the foulest doctrines of that heresy in 
which he had himself been brought up. It was just and 
right, Sir Arthur, that he should not be permitted to go 
on in such a course, and that he should feel even here the 
consequences of those acts.” 

‘Yes; but my dear friend,’’ replied Sir Arthur Adelon, 
“those papers are of much importance, let me tell you. 
Both your character and mine are compromised if they 
should ever see the light C 

‘‘But you told me they were burned,”’ said Mr. Filmer, 
with a countenance less firm and tranquil than usual. 

‘*Y¥es; so Sherborne assured me most solemnly,’’ re- 
plied Sir Arthur Adelon; ‘but nevertheless it is not the 
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truth. They are all in the hands of this Norries, and he 
is using every possible means to render them available for 
his own purposes.”’ 

This was, as the reader knows, substantially true; for 
Sir Arthur Adelon was one of those men who do not like 
to tell a direct falsehood, even when it is their intention 
to deceive; and he intended his words to convey to the 
mind of the priest a very different impression of Norries’ 
intentions, while he could always fall back upon the pre- 
cise terms he had employed, and put a larger interpre- 
tation upon them than Mr. Filmer was likely to do at*the 
moment. 

The priest mused. ‘‘ Why what can he do with them?”’ 
he demanded, at length, still in a thoughtful tone. ‘“ They 
can be of littlo service tohim, The time is long past; the 
circumstances altogether forgotten. Charles Dudley, of 
St. Austin’s, is dead ‘ 

“But his son is living,” replied the baronet, quickly, 
impatient that his companion did not see the importance 
of the documents at once—‘‘his son is living; Norries 
knows that he is hore, and he threatens to place the wholo 
of the papers in his hands.”’ 

‘“‘Tbat might bo unpleasant, certainly,’’ answered Fl- 
mer; “although you had every right to act as you did 
act, at least such I humbly judge to be the case; yet one 
would not like to have all one’s private and confidential 
eommunications to a solicitor exposed to the eyes of an 
adversary’s son,’”’ 

‘* Like!’’ exclaimed Sir Arthur, vehemently; ‘‘ Filmer, 

ou use wonderfully cold terms to-night! Why, it.would 
ruin and destruction! Call to mind, I beg of you, all 
the particulars of the transaction. Remember what was 
done to lead him on from expense to expense in that 
business, Remember all which that man Sherborne 
suggested, and which we executed. The matter of the 
tition, too, against his return, and what was arranged 
tween our people and his own agents, and the business 
of the flaw in the title. You must have forgotten, I think.” 

“Ql! no,’’ replied the priest; “I have not forgotten, 
Sir Azthur, and I say it would bo unpleasgnt, yery un- 
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pleasant. What does this person Norries ask for the 
apers ?”’ 

: . Oh! a great deal,’’ answered.Sir Arthur Adelon, still 
speaking with that sort of mental reservation which he 
had learned betimes; ‘‘more than 1 am inclined to grant: 
a great deal more; but I shall see him to-night. I have 
an appointment with him at Barhampton, and shall there 
learn what is the real extent of his demand.” 

¢ The priest meditated for several minutes with a grave 
and somewhat anxious countenance. ‘‘Norries,’’ he said, 
at lefigth, ‘‘was a wild and somewhat eccentric man, but 
as far as I could judge, a just and honest one. His views, 
too, though somewhat extreme, as his acts were occa- 
sionally ill-timed, were all in a right direction. I am 
afraid, Sir Arthur, we have fallen back from the ground 
we then occupied. The truth is, my excellent friend, the 
Church of Rome, as it is called, the Catholic Church, as 
it really is, has not that tendency which men suppose 
towards the aristocratic distinctions which have risen up 
in this land. It might place upon its banner the words 
‘Civil liberty, spiritual submission.’ It reverences all 
ancient things: amongst the rest, ancient blood; but is 
certainly opposed to an aristocracy springing from the 
people, and founded upon wealth; although in itself it 
may be termed a spiritual republic, in which every man, 
according to his genius and ability, can, with the grace 
of God, rise to the very highest of its grades, even to the 
chair of St. Peter itself. We have often seen it. But, 
as is the case in all republics, the utmost submission is 
required to the ruling power, although there is always a 
corrective for the misuse of power in the synods and coun- 
cils. Itis a hierarchy, indeed, but a hierarchy open to 
all men; and as a hierarchy it is opposed to the domina- 
tion of all lay powers, which are ever inclined to resist 
the milder influence of spiritual powers.”’ 

‘‘But what has all this to do with the question?” ex- 
claimed Sir Arthur Adelon, not comprehending what the 
readér has perhaps perceived, that the priest was carrying 
on in words one train of reasoning, very loosely connected 
with the immediate subject, while in thought he was re- 
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volving moro pertinently all the difficult points that were 
before him. 

‘‘What I mean to say is this,’’ replied Mr. Filmer. 
‘‘Men consider it strange that Roman Catholics should, 
from time to time, give their support to movements savour- 
ing of republicanism; and that persons whose views tend 
to republicanism should often link themselves closely with 

» Catholics; but as I have shown, the connexion is not at 
all unnatural, and the views of this good man Norrie$ 
might well be, as they were, supported by ourselves; even 
were it not perfectly right and justifiable, in the pursuit 
of a great and all-important object, to combine even with 
men the most opposed to us in the minor points of politics, 
when by so doing we see the probability of advancing the 
truth.” 

‘‘What! would you have me, then, join with him now?”’ 
exclaimed Sir Arthur, in considerable surprise; for the 
arcuments of Father Peter went so directly to support the 
inducements held out by Norries, that the baronet could 
hardly persuade himself there had not been some com- 
munication between the Chartist and the priest. 

‘‘T did not exactly say that,’’ answered Filmer. ‘‘Men’s 
views frequently undergo a change in a few years. 1 
know not what this man’s opinions may now be. He was 
then an eager advocate for perfect freedom of religious 
opinions; he was then for sweeping away altogether what 
they call here the Church ot the State, and leaving every 
man to follow what creed he thinks best.’’ 

‘*But, surely, my reverend friend,’’ exclaimed Sir 
Arthur Adelon, ‘‘such are principles you would never 
support or even tolerate? It was in his religious views 
alone that I differed from Norries.”’ 

The priest smiled with one of those calm, sagacious 
smiles that have a certain though moderate portion of 
triumph in them, the triumph of superior astuteness. 
‘‘T would support them for their hour,” he said. ‘I 
remember hearing of a wise stratagem practised by a great 
general who was besieging a refractory city. The inhabi- 
tants had dammed up a river which ran on one side of the 
town, and thus had defended their walls on that side from 
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all attack. The dam or barrier which they had constructed 
was immediately under the fire of one of their strongost 
works, so that it was unassailable; but the general of 
whom I speak, by a week’s hard labour, turned the course 
of a still larger river into that which served for their de- 
fence, and the mighty torrent, rushing down, swept away 
the barriers altogether. The river resumed its equal flow, 
and the attacking army, marching on, took the town by 
‘ storm on the very side where it had been judged impreg- 
nable. Now, my dear friend, the Catholic religion is tho 
attackhg army; the revolted and besieged city is this 
country of England; the overflowed river which defends 
us is moderate toleration of opinion; the barrier which 
keeps the waters up is the heretical church of this country, 
and we have nought to do but to pour the torrent of licen- 
tious freedom against that barrier till it is quite overthrown, 
in order to have a clear way for our march, and to secure 
our ultimate triumph.”’ 

The baronet paused and mused for several moments, 
partly considering the new views which his companion 
had propounded, partly debating with himself as to whether 
he should make his confidence more complete than he had 
at first intended, and before he replied Mr. Filmer went 
on again. ‘‘I do not mean to say, Sir Arthur,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that I would advise you to take any rash or 
dangerous step; and indeed, on the contrary, | think you 
had a great deal better, while you give encouragement te 
the moral movement, oppose most strongly all appeal to 
force, till the country is far more prepared for it than at 
present. To show yourself upon their side may give 
vigour to their proceedings, may gain many adherents to 
range themselves openly with them who are merely re- 
strained by fear and timidity, and may assist them in 
raising that prestige of power, numbers, and respect- 
ability, which, if it can be maintained, conquers in the end 
all opposition; for as you are well aware, so curiously con- 
stituted is the mind of this nation, that no question, however 
absurd, no view, however false, no measure, however evil 
and detrimental, will not gain the adherence of the great 
multitude if they can once be taught to believe, by truth 
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or falschood, that it is supported by numbers and by ro- 
apectability. I have no doubt that, if I could show, or 
rather, if I could persuade, the people of England that 
there are a million or two of atheists in the Jand demand- 
ing the abolition of all religious worship whatsoever, the 
great body of the people would be easily induced to 
renounce their God, and endeavour to swecp away every 
trace of religion from the land. There is no being ca 
the face of the earth so susceptible of moral contagion as 
an Englishman.” eo 

‘‘It is a dark view of the case,’”’ said Sir Arthur 
Adelon. 

‘‘But a true one,’ answered Filmer; ‘ otherwise Eng- 
land would have been still Catholic. However, to return 
to these papers. You say you will see Norries again to- 
night; you must then discover what is the extent of his 
demand. I would make him no promises, were I in your 
place, till I had had time for thought and deliberation; 
neither would I refuse anything that he might demand, 
that is to say, not absolutely, till we have consulted to- 
gether. I will go with you, if you like, to speak with 
him.”’ 

‘‘T do not think ho would open his views before ano- 
ther,’’ said Sir Arthur, hastily; ‘‘but as it is well, my 
reverend friend, to be prepared against the worst, let us 
consider what must be done should this man’s views be 
very exorbitant, and should he refuse all time for deli- 
beration.”’ 

‘¢Then you must say ‘No,’ of course,” replied Filmer; 
‘‘and we will take measures against his measures.” 

‘‘T see none that we can take,” answered the baronet, 
gloomily. ‘‘ He would instantly place the papers in this 
young man’s hands, and then ruin, and destruction, and 
disgrace, would be the consequence.” 

‘‘ Should you find that there is danger of his doing so 
suddenly,’’ was Mr. Filmer’s reply, ‘‘ we must deal with 
Mr. Dudley ourselves, either in attaching him to us by 
bringing him over to the true faith again, or —_”’ 

‘There is no chance of that; there is no chance of 
that!”’ exclaimed the baronet, interrupting him, and 
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waving his hand impatiently. ‘‘Filmer, you think your 
eloquence can do everything; but you could as soon 
move the church of St. Peter, and set it down in the 
capital of England, as you would bring back to the true 
faith one of that stubborn race of herctics!’’ 

‘You are prejudiced, my friend,’’ replied Filmer, 
calmly; ‘“‘but do not suppose that I rely upon my own 
eloquence. It can do nothing but by strength from on 
high, and the voice of the true church is powerful. Still, 
temporal means must be employed as well; and I see a 
way before me of so completely rendoring it his interest, 
notwithstanding every cause of enmity he may have, to 
bury all past deeds in oblivion, to seek your friendship 
rather than your hate, and, I trust, even to return to the 
bosom of the church, that I am not without very great 
hopes of success. Should those hopes prove vain, how- 
ever, my dear Sir Arthur, should he show himselt deaf 
to the voice of truth, obstinate in error, revengeful and 
rancorous in disposition, we must use the right of self- 
defence, which every creature has, and in a firm, deter- 
mined spirit, but with prudent skill, retort upon him any 
attack he may make upon you, and without hesitation or 
fear, aim blow after blow, till he either sinks beneath the 
assault, or is driven to flight for safety.’’ 

His brow gathered into a stern and determined frown 
as he spoke; and Sir Arthur Adelon so well knew his 
unflinching resolution in the hour of danger, and his keen 
and subtle policy in the time of difficulty, that he gained 
courage from the courage of his companion, and smiled 
with some bitter satisfaction at the thought of pursuing 
the vengeance he had already heaped upon the father to 
the destruction of the son likewise. He only ventured to 
observe, ‘‘ How either of these two objects is to be ac- 
complished, I do not see.”’ 

‘‘ Leave that to me,’’ answered Filmer, in a confident 
tone. ‘I think you have never known me fail, Sir 
Arthur, in that which I promised you to perform. I will 
mature my plans, prepare my ground for either course; 
and though there may be difficulties which would startle 
& weak, irresolute, or unpractised mind, they alarm not 
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me. On the contrary, I often think it is a blessing of 
God that I am placed in a calm and tranquil position of 
life, and have embraced a sacred profession, which rules 
and regulates the tu bulent impulses of our nature; for I 
feel a sort of expansion of mind and rejoicing of heart 
when circumstances compel me to struggle with intricate 
and perilous difficulties, and overcome stubborn and ap- 
parently insurmountable obstacles, which might have led 
me, had I not been excluded from mundane things, invo 
the strife and toil and degrading greatness of mero 
earthly ambition.” 

It is probable that he really believed what he said; for 
there is no man who does not deceive himself more or 
Jess; and those who from passion, or interest, or educa- 
tion, or any other evil inducement, fall into the darkest 
errors, are those who are in most need of sclf-deception. 
He thought deeply for a moment or two after he had 
spoken, and there was a gloomy look of pride upon his 
countenance, too, as if he even regretted that in which he 
pretended to rejoice: a shadow from the fallen arch- 
angel’s wing. But then again he roused himself with a 
start, and said, in an ordinary and composed tone, ‘‘ We 
will talk over our old plans early to-morrow, Sir Arthur; 
you had better now go to your conference.” 

‘© Not yet,” said Sir Arthur, rising. “It is not to 
take place till twelve. But we must rejoin those young 
men, or they may think our prolonged absence strange.”’ 
Thus saying, he led the way to the door, and Filmer only 
detained him to add one sentence:— 

‘* Remember,”’ he said, ‘‘do not commit yourself!’’ 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tre town of Barhampton—or rather, that town which it 
Suits me so to dcnominate—is one of no great importance 
in point of size, and of no great commerce, for railroads 
have not yet reached it; and the nearest point which had 
been attained by any of those strange contrivances for 
hurrying man through life and through a country, lay at 
the distance of nearly fifty miles at the time of which I 
speak. Nevertheless, it was a sea-port; and had it been 
near the capital, near any important town, or situated in 
a thickly-populated district, it possessed several consider- 
able advantages, which would have secured to it, in all 
probability, an extensive and lucrative trade. It hada 
very nice small harbour, for which man had done some- 
thing and nature much. The water was deep therein; 
and had there been room for one of the unwieldy monsters 
of the deep, a three-decker might have lain at anchor 
there with six fathom under her keel, But the harbour 
was very small, and had a line-of-battle ship attempted 
it, her boom would probably have knocked down the 
harbour-master’s office at the end of the little jetty, while 
her bowsprit entered the Lord Nelson public-house by 
the windows of the first floor. Boats and coasters, of 
from thirty to ninety tons, could come in at all times of 
tide, but nothing larger was seen in the harbour of Bar- 
hampton. , 

Outside the harbour, however, in what was called the 
bay, especially when the wind set strong from the south- 
west, & very different seene was displayed, for thera 
natare seemed to have laboured alone on a far grander 
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scale. Two high and rocky promontoried, at some points 
about a mile and a half apart, stretched forth from the 
general lino of the coast into the sea, like two gigantic 
piers. One, following the line of the high ridge which 
crowned it, was nearly straight; the other swept round 
in the are of a large circle, projecting considerably far- 
ther into the ocean than the other, but gradually ap- 
proaching, in its sweep, the opposite promontory; so that, 
at the entrance of this magnificent bay, the passage was 
not more than half a mile in width. Few winds, of all 
those to which mariners have given name, affectell in any 
great degree the deep still waters within that high and 
mountainous circle; and there, when tcmpests were 
raging without, might be seen riding, in calm security, 
the rich argosie and the stately ship of war. No cargoes, 
however, were now disembarked at Barhampton, except 
those of the small vessels which entered the harbour, and 
which supplied the town and the neighbouring country 
with a variety of miscellaneous articles of ordinary use. 

Nevertheless, in former times, the town, it would 
appear, must have been a place of some importance. 
Rising up the slopes of the hills, from the brink of the 
harbour, its narrow, tortuous, ill-lighted, unswept, and 
dilapidated-looking streets reached the summit of the 
high ground, where a number of superior houses were to 
be found, somewhat stately in appearance, antique in 
form, and cold and formal in aspect, except, indeed, 
where a cheerful little garden interposed, blushing with 
china-astres, dahlias, and other autumnal flowers. Yet 
even these could not give it an air of hfe, or if they did 
at all, it was an air of vegetable life. There was no 
movement, there was no activity init. It seemed as if 
everybody in the place was dead, except a few men who 
had como in to bury the rest. Beyond these houses of 
the better classes, as rich people are called, were some 
poorer dwellings, descending the slope on the opposite 
‘side of the ridge; and beyond these again, came the 
ati¢ient walls of the town, built and perfected when Bar- 
hampton was 4 place of strength. 

The town had not, indeed, béen dismantled even yet, 
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but it had been disarmed; and now, instead of large 
cannon, and soldiers ‘bearded like pard,’ the broad 
ratoparts displayed the nursery-maids and the little chil- 
dren of the citizens flirting with apprentices, or peepin 
out of empty embrasures; or, on the Sunday, the grea 
mass of the inhabitants of the town walking in gay attire, 
enjoying the fine air, and gazing over the wide prospect, 
Reund about, nearly in the shape of a horse-shoe, from 
one point of the harbour to the other, enclosing the whole 
city, W jt could be so called, within their area, swept 
those old walls, time-worn, and lichen-covered, and loaded 
with snapdragon. No mason’s trowel, no busy chisel, 
had becn employed upon them for more than two centuries, 
and the hard knocks of Oliver Cromwell’s cannon had 
traces still unobliterated even by the equalizing hand 
of time. 

The external appearance of the placo was not at all 
deceptive. The march of improvement was not a quick 
march in i gr asin In fact, in the space of fifty 
years, but oné improvement had been madc in the town, 
and the audacious and reforming mayor, who had sanc- 
tioned, recommended, and successfully carried out this 
uct of innovation, had been held in execration ever since 
by a considerable portion of his fellow-townsmen. The 
deed I speak of was the enlargement of the High-strect, 
and the giving it as near as possible a straightforward 
direction. It would now admit two carriages, or cven 
waggons, abreast in every part; formerly only one could 
pass, except at particular places, where a greater oxpan- 
sion had been purposely given to the road, in order to 
prevent the comers up and goers down from jamming 
each other together immoveably. In previous times, also, 
this street had pursued a sort of zigzag direction, which 
nearly doubled its length, and this had evidently been 
done, not for the purpose of avoiding the acclivities, but 
rather for that of finding them out; for even in 
down the hill, carriages had to mount as often, thoug 
not so far at any one time, as they had to descend; and 
In coming up, one rise segmed only to be overcome in 
ordér t6 go déwn and seek for anotlier. 
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The same innovating magistrate who had committed 
the heinous act of straightening and widening the street, 
had expressed an antipathy to the old town gates, and 
their heavy oaken doors, with porteullis and draw-bridge; 
but the whole town rose as one man to resist hia rash and 
horrible proceedings. In vain he showed that more than 
one horse had taken fright in going over the clattering, 
rickety, old bridge; in vain he pointed out that a vary 
respectable old lady had broken her neck at the same 
spot, by a fall into the ditch. The people said thnt the 
horses were mad and the lady drunk, to do such things; 
and the mayor dicd, like all great patriots, before he saw 
his schemes for the improvement of his native place 
carried into full accomplishment. 

Thirty years had passed since tho reign of this poten- 
tate, und a change had come over the spit of the people 
of Barhampton. There were many great reformers in 
the place—men who sighed for a complete change in all 
things—who stood pP for the rights and Jyberties of the 
people; who would’ have all men permitd to sell gin 
and cordial compounds from any hour at which they 
chose to begin, to any hour at which they chose to end; 
who corrected municipal abuses, and castigated coriupt 
parish officers; who worried the mayor, tormented the 
aldermen, bored the county magistrates and members of 
parliament, abused the oversecrs, and set even the beadle 
at nought. But in the mending of their ways they still 
forgot to mend the ways of the city: that did not come 
under their notions of reform. They refused a church- 
rate, and therefore could not be expected to vote a paving 
and lighting rate. They objected to all taxes of all 
kinds, and most of all they objected to tax themselves, 
They evaded imposts wherever they could; paid grumb- 
lingly those they were compelled to pay; cheated the 
customs by prescription, and the excise by cunning; and 
thought themselves pure and immaculate if they only de- 
frauded the state and escaped the law. How often is it 
with a i punishment rather than crime is considered 

aceful! 
ut I must not moralize upon the littlacommunity of 
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Barhampton. Things went on increasing and prospering 
with the reformers. At first they were moved apparently * 
by nothing but the pure spirit of innovation; but there 
were some men of more mind amongst them than the 
rest; and having all agreed upon the necessity of great 
and sweeping changes in church, state, and municipality, 
they procecded to inquire what sort of changes were 
desirable. They instructed themselves in what other 
‘peoplc demanded, and thus the reforming part of tho 
populgtion divided itself into three distinct portions, con- 
sisting Of Whigs, Radicals, and Chartists. Amongst the 
former were some of-the most respectable and dullest 
men of the town: the Radicals comprised the great body 
of the mob-ocracy. The Chartists wero men of enthu- 
siastic temperaments, sincere and eager characters, and 
in many instances, of considerable powers of mind. They 
saw great social evils, magnified their extent by the force 
of imagination, and, unaccustomed to any of the details 
of public buginess, perceived but one remedy for the 
sickness of tH state, and imagined "that remedy to be a 
panacea for all ills. Moral force was a good thing in 
their eyes, but physical force they thought a better. 
They believed themselves prepared for all contingencies; 
they imagined themselves ready to shed their blood in 
support of that which they never doubted to be good; 
they dreamed of the crown of martyrdom in their country’s 
service; and, in short, they were political fanatics, though 
not a small portion of true patriotism lay at the beitom 
of their yearnings for revolution.. On most occasions 
the Radicals would join with them, and therefore the 
Chartists looked upon them for the time as brothers; but 
the union was not solid, and in more important matters 
still, the Radicals were disposed to support the Whigs. 
This fact began to be felt a little before the period at 
Which my tale opens. The Chartists imagined that they 
perceived a greater sympathy in many points between 
themselves and the Tories, than between themselves and 
the Whigs; that there was more real philanvhropy, a 
greater wish to see the condition of the lower classes 
inaterially improved, amongst persons of Tory principle, 
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than in any other class. But there were also fundamen- 
tal differences, which rendered perfect assimilation with 
them impossible, and though they regarded the Torics 
with a kindly feeling, they could not unite with them for 
any great object. 

Such was briefly the state of the town, physical and 
moral, when the carriage of Sir Arthur Adelon rolled 
through the gates, which had not been closed for half a 
century; and a drag having been put on, it began to. 
descend slowly the principal street of the place. In that 
principal street was situated the small inn ca'ldd the 
Rose, which, though there were numerous public-houses, 
was the only place which kept post-horses, and honoured 
itself by the namo of hotel. The streets were miserably 
dark, and nearly deserted, and Sir Arthur Adelon felt a 
little nervous and uneasy at the thought of what was 
before him. 

In the heat of blood and party strife, men will go 
boldly and straight-forwardly towards objects pointed out 
by principles in their own mind, and wf seek those 
objects and assert those priuciples at the risk of life and 
fortune, and all that makes life and fortune desirable. 
But they proceed upon the same course with very different 
feclings when, in calmness and tranquillity, after a long 
cessation of turmoil and contest, thcy return to the same 
paths, even though their general views may remain un- 
changed, and they may think their purposes as laudablo 
AB Eger. 

Such was the case with Sir Arthur Adelon. Perhaps, 
if one looked closely into his heart, and could see, not 
only what was in it at the present moment, but what I 
may call the -history of his sensations, we should find 
that his having embraced the extreme views which he 
entertained had originated in mortified vanity and an 
embittered spirit. An early disappointment, acting upon 
& hatghty and somewhat vindictive temper, had soured 
his feelings towards society in general; and when, shortly 
afterwards, he had met a check, by the refusal of a 
peerage which he thought he had well merited, a bitter 
disgust succeeded towards institutions in which he was 
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excluded from the high position he had coyeted, and he 
became anxious to throw down other men from a position 
which he could not attain. Jt was by no regular process 
of reasoning from these premises that he arrived at the 
extremely democratical opinions which he often loudly 
proclaimed; but the events of his early life gave a general 
bias to his thoughts, which led him step by step to the 
violent views which he announced in two contested elec- 
‘tions in Yorkshire; and at the present time, though he 
had gunk into temporary apathy, his notions were not at 
all moderated even by years and experience. He was 
not inclined, indeed, to risk so much, or to engage in such 
1ash enterprises, as he might have done in the hasty 
days of youth; but the Jong-buried seeds were still in his 
mind, and it only required warmth and cultivation to 
make them spring up as green and fresh as ever. Never- 
theless, he approached discussions in which he felt he 
might be carried beyond the point where prudence coun- 
selled him to stop, with a great degree of nervous 
anxiety; and ho almost hoped, as his carriage stopped at 
the inn door, and no signs of waking life appeared but 
the solitary lamp over the little portico, that some acci- 
dent might have prevented the meeting. The next 
instant, however, a light shone through the glass door, 
and a waiter appearing, sppreached the step of the car- 
riage, saying, ‘The gentleman told me to tell you, Sir 
Arthur, that he would be back in a few minutes.”’ 

The baronet bit his lip—there was now no escaping; 
and following the waiter to a sitting-room, he ordered 
some sherry, and took two or three glasses, but they did 
not raise his spirits. All was silent in the town; nota 
sound was heard but the sighing of the breeze from the 
bay, and a faint sort of roar, which might be the wind 
in the chimney, or the breaking of the sea upon the shore. 
Solemn and slow, vibrating in the air long after each 
stroke, the great clock of the old church struck twelve, 
and Sir Arthur Adelon muttered to himself, ‘‘I will not 
wait, at all events; they cannot expect me to wait.” 
One, two, three minutes passed by, and the baronet rose, 
and was approaching the bell, when the foot of the 
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waiter was heard running up the stairs, and the door 
was opened, 

The gentleman, sir,” said the waiters and entering 
more slowly, a stout, hard-featured, red-haired man ap- 
peared, well dressed, and though clumsily made, not of 
an ungentlemanly appearance. Sir Arthur had never 
seen his faco before, and gazed on him with some surprise; 
but the stranger waited till the door was closed again, 
ind thon advancing, with a slight bow, he said, ‘Sir 
Arthur Adelon, I believe?’’ e 

‘The same, sir,” replied the baronet. ‘I ekpocted 
to find another gentleman here. May I ask whom I have 
the hoaour of addressing?” 

“My name, sir, is Mac Dermot,”’ replied the stranger; 
“and my friond, Mr. Norries, who is probably the person 
‘bs allude.to, would have been here to receive you, but 

eing detained with some preliminary business, he re- 
quested me to come hither, and be your guide a little 
farther in the town.”’ 

The name given was information sufficient to Sir 
Arthur Adelon regarding the person before him. He 
saw one of the chief leaders of the great, though some- 
what wild and ill-directed movement, in which he himself 
had taken, as yet, a very inconsiderable part. He felt 
that his very communication with such a man compromised 
him in a high degree; and he was anxious to ascertain 
how much Mac Dermot really knew of his affairs before 
he proceeded farther. He therefore slowly drew on his 
gloves, and took up his hat, saying, ‘‘I am very happy 
to see you, Mr. Mac Dermot. I suppose my old acquain- 
tance, Mr. Norries, has made you acquainted with the 
various circumstances in which he has been connected 
with me?”’ 

‘Not particularly,” replied his companion. ‘‘ He has 
informed us that he acted for some time as your solicitor, 

“when you were residing in Yorkshire; and he has laid 
before us the report of several speeches which you made 
at that time, with which, I may add, I was myself well 
acquainted before; but which has given great satisfaction 
to every one present, from the prospect of seeing a gen~ 
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tleman of such rank and influence, and ono who can so 
eloquently express our own exact sentiments, likely to be 
united with us onco more in advocating the cause of the 
yeople against those who oppress them. Will you 
permit me to lead the way?” 

Sir Arthur Adelon had- marked every word that was 
spoken with peculiar attention, and Mac Dermot’s reply 
yas a great relief to him, Norries had not mentioned 

the power he had over him, and moreover the words ‘ad- 
vocating the cause of the people’ seemed to him to imply 
that nothing of a violent or physical nature was intended ; 
and that all the leaders of the movement had in view was 
to endeavour to strengthen themselves in public opinion 
by argument and by moral force. 

He theretore followed with a lighter step, and was con- 
ducted through several narrow and tortuous strects and 
back lanes, to a house which presented no very imposing 
appearance, as far as it could be discovered in the dark- 
ness pf the night, The door was low and narrow, and 
stood ajar; and when Mac Dermot pushed it open, and 
Sir Arthur saw the passage by a light which was at the 
other end, he said to himself, ‘‘There can be no very 
formidable meeting here, for there does not seem to be 
room for a dozen men in the whole house.’’ He was 
conducted through the passage to a staircase as narrow, 
which led to a long sort of gallery, running round what 
seemed a stable-yard, at the end of which was a door, 
which Mac Dermot held open for his companion to pass. 
When Sir Arthur had gone through, his guide closed the 
door and locked it, and then saying, ‘‘This way, sir,” led 
him to another door, at which a man was standing im- 
moveable, with a lamp in his hand. There Mac Dermot 
knocked, and the door was unlocked and opened from 
within. 

The next moment Sir Arthur Adelon found himeelf in 
a very large, low-ceilinged, ill-shaped room, with a long 
table in the midst. There were several tallow candles 
round about, emitting a most disagreeable odour, and 
casting a red, glaring, unsatisfactory light upon the faces 
of between thirty and forty men, seated at the board in 
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various attitudes. At the head of the table, in an arm- 
chair, appeared Norries, such as I have described him 
before; but any attempt to paint the other groups in the 
room would be vain, for every sort of face, form, and 
dress which England can display, was there assembled, 
from the sharp, shrewd face of long-experienced age, to 
the delicate features of the beardless lad; from the stout 
and stalwart form of the hardy yeoman, to the sickly and 
feeble frame of the over-tasked artisan of the city. Here 
appeared one in the black coat and white neck.cloth 
usually worn by the ministers of religion; thcre a*man in 
the garb of a mechanic: in one place a very spruce blue 
satin hankerchiefed gentleman, with yellow gloves, and 
close by him another who was apparently a labouring 
blacksmith, with his hands brown and sooty from the 
forge. An elderly man, in a well-worn flaxen wig, and 
large eyes like black chorries, might have passed by his 
dress for a very small country attorney, and opposite to 
him sat a broad-shouldered man of six foot two, in a blue 
coat, leather breeches, and top-boots, probably some‘large 
farmer in the neighbourhood of the town. 

Two seats wero reserved on each side of the chairman; 
and while Mac Dermot locked the door again, and every 
person present rose, Sir Arthur Adelon, with hia stately 
step and aristocratic air, but, if the truth must be told, 
with a good deal of disgust and some anxiety at heart, 
walked up to the head of the table, shook hands with 
Norries, and took one of the vacant chairs. The other 
was immediately occupied by Mac Dermot, and then 
rising, the chairman said, ‘‘Gentlemen, J have the honour 
of introducing to you Sir Arthur Adelon, whose station 
and fortune afford the lowest title to your esteem. Far 
higher in mind than in rank, far richer in generous quali- 
ties and in mental endowments than in wealth, he has ever 
shown himself the friend of that great and majestic body, 
the people of this country; he has always professed and 
undayntedly maintained the same opinions which we con- 
scientiously entertain; and he is ready, I am sure, to go 
heart and hand with us in all just and reasonable mea- 
sures for the defence of our rights and liborties.” 
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The whole party assembled gave the baronet a cheer, 
and the sensations with which Sir Arthur had entered 
began already to wane, even in the first excitement of the 
moment. Here, however, I must drop the curtain over a 
scene of which the reader has probably had enough, and 
proceed to other events of no less importance in this tale, 


CHAPTER XI. 


It is the most difficult thing in tho world to convey to the 
mind of a reader the idea of extended space by a rapid 
sketch. You may say days passed, and weeks; but the 
reader does not believe a word of it. He takes up the 
narrative where it left off; an abstract proposition is put 
before him, and he does not pursuc it to any of its con- 
sequences. He does not consider for one moment, unless 
it be clearly explained to him, how those days and those 
weeks, with all the events which they brought to pass, 
had wrought upon the characters, the circumstances, and 
the relative positions of the personages before him. In 
a mere sketch with the pencil you can do better: by 
lighter lines and finer touches you make distant objects 
recede; by bolder strokes and stronger delineations you 
bring forward the near and the distinct. Nevertheless, I 
must endeavour to pass over several days rapidly, curtail- 
Ing every unnecessary description, rejecting every necdless 
detail, and yet dwelling so far upon the several events as 
to mark to the reader’s mind that time was passing, and 
bearing on its rapid and buoyant flood a multitude of small 
objects, marking to each individual the progress of time 
towards eternity. 

Day after day was spent at Brandon House in the usual 
occupations of a country mansion. There were walks, 
and rides, and drives, and shooting parties; and the fact 
most important for Charles Dudley was, that he was fre- 
quently alone for more than an hour together with Eda 
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Brandon. All was explained, all was promised, all was 
understood. In less than two months she would bo of 
age, her hand and her property at her own disposal; and 
Dudley felt angry at himself, from a sensation of regret 
which he experienced, that he did not still possess the 
ancient estates of his house, that he might unite himself 
to her for ever, as pride termed it, upon equal terms. 

Those were very, very happy interviews; sometimes, 
over the green lawns or shady groves of the park, some- 
times alone in the library or the drawing-room, sometimes 
sitting side by side near the river, or in the deep Wood, 
and talking with a melancholy pleasure over the past, or 
looking forward with a cheerful hope unto the futuro. 
They wondcred somotimes that thesc communications 
were so little interrupted, and that nobody observed or 
attempted to interfere; but Sir Arthur Adelon was fre- 
quently absent on business as ho said; Lord Iladley was 
seized with a passion for roaming about the country, which 
he had never displayed before; and a sort of irritable gloom 
had fallen upon Edgar Adelon, the cause of which he ex- 
plained to no one, but which was easily seen by the eyos 
of his cousin. He often sought solitude, shut himself up 
in his own room, walked, when he went forth, in a diffe- 
rent direction from the rest of the party, and seemed 
involved in thought, even when Eda and hiniself, and 
Dudley, were together without witnesses. 

Nevertheless, he was the person who most frequently 
cut short the interviews of the two lovers, or deprived 
them of opportunity when the golden fruit was at their 
lips, He seemed to have conceived a peculiar and extra- 
ordinary affection for Lord Hadley’s tutor; and there was 
that confident reliance and unreserved frankness in the 
friendship he displayed with which Dudley could not 
help feelgg gratified, and which he could not make up 
his mind to check, even for the sake of a few more happy 
moments with Eda Brandon. By fits and starts the 

ung man would come and ask him to join him in his 
walks; would seek his society and his conversation; and 
would sometimes express his regard, nay, even his admi- 
ration, with a warmth. and a candour which seemed to 
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Dadley, ignorant of all cause for such sensations in his 
heart, as savouring too much of childish simplicity for 
one who was standing at the verge of manhood. His 
conversation, however, was very interesting, full of wild 
ilights of fancy, rich and imaginative in terms, and over- 
flowing with the deep stream of the heart. He insisted 
upon it that his companion should eall Lim Edgar, and 
said that he would always usc the name of Dudley; and 
mauy a counsel would he ask of him, and listen to his 
advece with that profound and deep attention which showed 
that, from some cause or other, reverence had been joined 
with affection. This extraordinary interest sometimes 
puzzled Dudley. He would ask himself could Edgar 
have perceived the mutual affection of Eda and himself, 
and could his regard for his fair cousin have taught him 
to love whomsoever sho loved? Dut there was no appear- 
ance of such perception when they were together: net by 
a word, not by a smile, not by a quiet jest, did he ever 
show a knowledge of their affection; and Dudley at length 
concluded that .it was one of those boyish friendships 
which, suddenly conceived, and nourished by long after- 
intercourse, often form the basis of lasting regard which 
ouly terminates with life. 

Another person, who scemed to have been much struck 
with Dudley, and who also occupied a good deal of his 
time, waa Mr. Filmer; but to say the truth, Dudley him- 
self was less pleased with his society than with that of 
Edgar Adelon. It was always smooth, easy, agreeable. 
There was not the slightest appearance of effort in his 
conversation; nothing strained, nothing at all peculiar in 
his demoanour. He was learned, witty, imaginative; 
mingling quiet cheerfulness and unobtrusivo gaiety with 
occasional strains of thought so deep and so intense, yet 
so pellucid and bright, that the hearer was carried away 
With wonder and delight. Ie was fond of talking of 
religious subjects, and with all the many associated with 
them by his church. He had a love for, and an intimate 
acquaintance with, ancient architecture in all its branches; 
and he combined therewith fancies, hypotheses, or theo- 
ries, a8 the reader may have it, which gave a drt of 
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mystical signification to every part and portion of an old 
building, and spread, as it were, a religious feeling through 
the conception and the execution of the whole. Every 
church, or abbey, or cathedral, which had been raised in 
pure catholic times, was in his eyes but a symbol of the 
spiritual church—a hierarchy, as it were, in stone. He 
loved sacred music, too. There was not a chant, a canon, 
an anthem, a mass, or a dirge, that he did not know, and 
could descant upon eloquently, or sit down and play it 
with exquisite taste, if no great execution, joining dtca- 
sionally a powerful and melodious voice in snatches of 
rich song, without the slightest appearance of vanity or 
display, but merely as if to give the hearer an idea of the 
composition which he had mentioned. 

All this was very charming, but still there was some- 
thing which made Charles Dudley prefer the frank, free, 
fearless conversation of Edgar Adelon. He knew not 
well what that something was; he could not term it a 
studiedness, but it was all too definite, too circumscribed 
by rules, too much tied down to purposes and views which 

owed no expansion but in peculiar directions. Al- 
though there was no affectation, there seemed to be an 
object in everything he said. There was, in short, a pre- 
dominant idea to which everything was referrible, and 
which deprived his conversation of that wide and natural 
range, that free and liberal course, which is one of the 
greatest charms of friendly intercourse. One felt that, 
in a very different sense from that in which the beautiful 
words were originally used—‘he was in the world, but 
not of the-world.’ 

A time came rapidly when much was explained that 
was at first dark; but we must turn to another of our 
characters, whose fate was intimately interwoven with 
that of Charles Dudley. Lord Hadley, as I have said, 
was frequently absent from Brandon House; and when 
he was present, there was something in his manner which 
showed a change of thought or feeling. He attempted 
to flirt with Eda Brandon—a difficult matter at any time, 
but inéte difficult still in the circumstances which existed, 
and efpteiaily when it was done with an effort, His 
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manner towards Dudley, too, was very different. He 
sought his society but little; was captious in his conver- 
sation with him, and somewhat petulant in his replies, 
He seemed not well pleased when that gentleman was 
with Eda; and marked his feelings so plainly, that Dud- 
ley was sometimes inclined to fear that his pupil had 
conceived an attachment to the ebject of his own af- 
faction. But then, again, twice when they were saun- 
tering in the park before the house, Lord Hadley made 
an exeuge to leave him and Miss Brandon together, and 
walked away in the direction of the Grange, remaining 
absent for two or three hours. : 

In the mean time, rumours spread, and the newspapers 
announced that there were threatening signs in the manu- 
facturing districts; that great meetings of artisans were 
taking place in public and in private; that the people 
determined to have what they called ‘a holiday;’ and 
that some great attempt at popular insurrection was con- 
templated by those immense masses, which, congregated 
within © very narrow space, have the means of rapid 
communication ever open, and whose amount of intelli- 
gence is sufficient to make them feel the ills they suffer, 
and the wrongs they are subject to, without showing 
them the best means of relieving the ono or casting off 
the other. The prompt and decided measures of govern- 
ment, too, were detailed in the public prints; the march 
of different regiments was mentioned; and some portions 
were displayed of the general plan for suppressing any 
outbreak, which had been formed by the great master of 
strategy, sufficient to prove to any person not infatuated 
by falee hopes, that the movements of the people would 
be effectually checked as soon as ever they transgressed 
the bounds of law. 

To most of the little party assembled at Brandon, 
these reports came like the roar of the stormy ocean to 
persons calmly seated by the domestic hearth. They 
were far removed from the scene of probable strife; they 
had full confidence in the power and the wisdom of go- 
vernment, There were no manufactories for many miles 
around; and the nearest point at which there was any 
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great congregation ot artisans lay at some twenty of 
thirty miles’ distance, where there were both mincs and 
potteries. Nevertheless, Eda observed that her uncle 
read with the deepest attention everything that referred 
to the discontent of the manufacturing population. She 
saw, too, that he was uneasy; that there was a restless- 
ness and an impatience about him which she could not 
account for; aud she pointed it out to Dudley, who re- 
marked it also. ‘I have not seen him in this state for 
years,” she said; ‘‘and I cannot help thinking that 
something of great importance must be weighiSig upon 
his mind.” 

‘‘T have heard,” replied Dudley, ‘‘ that at one time 
he took a very warm, I might almost say vehement, in- 
terest in political matters, and went through a contested 
election in the north, as the advocate of the most ex- 
treme pretensichs of the people. I have cause to remermn- 
ber that period, dearest Eda, for with that election 
commenced the ruin of my poor father. He had repre- 
sented the town for many years in parliament, when 
your uncle started against him upon principles almost 
republican, As they had been friends from boyhood, 
although the contest was carried on very fiercely by their- 
several supporters, it was conducted with courtesy and 
kindness by themselves—as much courtesy and kindness, 
indeed, as could exist under such circumstances between 
men of the most opposite political principles. My father 
was returned, but some of the electors thought fit to 
petition against him, accusing his agents of the most 
extensive bribery and corruption. As the population was 
large and very equally divided in opinion, the expenses 
of the electiorf itself had been enormous. Innumerable 
witnesses were brought before the committee on both 
sides; the investigation lasted for months; the most 
eminent barristers were retained by enormous fees; and 
though it ended in my father retaining his seat, an outlay 
of ‘nearly thirty thousand pounds was incurred by the 
contest and the petition. To meet this expense, he pro- 
posed to mortgage the estates; when your worthy uncle, 
festing, perhaps, that his supporters had not treated my 
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father very well, offered to take the proposed mortgage 
at a low rate of interest. It was necessary, however, 
that the title deeds should be closely examined, and they 
were submitted to the inspection of his lawyer, a scoun- 
drel of the name of Sherborne. This man, who was as 
keen and acute as he was unprincipled, discovered o flaw 
in the title; and instead of merely advising your uncle 
not to take the mortgage, he communicated the fact to 
another party, and a long law-suit was the consequence, 
which ended in our being stripped of the property which 
my granafather had purchased and paid for. My father 
was now loaded with a very large debt besides, which he 
had no means of paying, and his spirits and his health 
sunk and gave way at once, In these circumstances, 
Nir Arthur Adelon acted with a degree of kindness which 
I can never forget. He purchased a very small property 
which had descended to me from my mother, at more 
than its real value, and did not even wait till I was of 
age to make the transfer before he paid the money. I 
had thus the means of comforting and soothing my father 
during an enforced absence from England, and the long 
period of sickness which preceded hia death; and the 
moment I was of age I assigned the property to your 
uncle. Though I had never seen him myself, | wrote to 
thank him, at my father’s death; but he did not answer 
my letter, and, what is somewhat strange, he has never 
adverted to the subject since I have been here, perhaps 
thinking 1ightly, that it must be a very pamful one to 
me. 1 have been led: into a long story,’ he continued, 
‘‘when I only wished to explain to you that Sir Arthur 
is known to feel very intensely upon the subject of the 
people’s rights and claims. That he sympathises deeply 
with these poor men in the manufactyring districts, there 
can be no doubt; and I rather think you will find that 
the anxiety and uneasiness he displays are to be attri- 
buted to the interest he feels in them.” 

Eda mused, but did not reply. She was deeply at- 
tached to her uncle, who for many years had acted as a 
father towards her; but yet she might know his charac- 
ter better than Dudley, and might entertain reasonable 
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doubts as to his being moved by the feelings which that 
gentleman ascribed to him. She did not express those 
doubts, however, and the conversation took another turn. 

Tho fifth day of Dudley’s stay at Brandon was a Sun- 
day, and it commenced with a tremendous storm of wind 
and rain. The nearest village church was, as I have 
shown, at some distance; and Sir Arthur Adelon, though 
he courtcously proposed to order the carriage to carry 
any of the party, who might desire it, to the morning’s 
service, added some remarks upon the state of the wea- 
ther and the likelihood of the servants getting very wet, 
which prevented any one from accepting his offer. A 
room had been fitted up at Brandon, and decorated as a 
chapel; and at the usual hour, Mr. Filmer appeared, to 
officiate in the celebration of mass. 

Kda Brandon was not present; for, as she informed 
Dudley, she had promised her mother, before her death, 
never to be present at the services of the Roman Catholic 
church. Lord Hadley and his tutor, however, with less 
rigid notions, accompanied Sir Arthur and a number of 
his servants to the chapel; and somewhat to Dudley’s 
surprise, Mr. Clive and his daughter also appeared soon 
after, notwithstanding the tempest that was raging 
without, 

Dudley felt a reverence for religion in all its forms; 
the worship of God was to him always the worship of 
God; and though he did not affect to adore in a wafer 
the real presence of his Saviour, he behaved with gravity 
and decorum through the whole ceremony. Lord Hadley, 
on the contrary, treated the whole matter somewhat 
lightly; paid little attention to the offices of the church; 
and kept his eyes fixed, during 8 great part of tho ser- 
vice, upon Helen Clive, with a look which was not alto- 
gether pleasing to his tutor. Nor did it seem s0 to 
Edgar Adelon either; for when he glanced towards Lord 
Hadley for a moment, his colour became suddenly height- 
ened, and his eyes flashed fire, giving to Dudley, for the 
first time, a key to what was passing in his bosom. 

After mass was concluded, Sir Arthur took Clive 
ferniliarly by the arm, and walking with him into the 
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library, begged him not to think of returning to the 
Grange with Helen till the stomm had passed. Mr. 
Clive declined to stay, however, saying that he did not 
feel the weather himself, and that, as he had come up in 
his own little sociable, Helen would be under cover as she 
went back. The day passed as other days had done; but 
during the afternoon Mr. Filmer paid particular attention 
to Dudley, and was altogether more cheerful and enter- 
taining than he had been for somo time, as if the ser- 
vices of pis religion formed a real pleasure to him, tho 
effect of which remained for several hours after they we1o 
over. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue morning of the second day of the week once more 
broke calm and clear, and Dudley was musing in his room 
on much that had lately passed. From all that he had 
observed the day before, he feared that the conduct of 
Lord Hadley towards Helen Clive was not that which he 
could approve; and although he might have regretted 
much to leave the society of Eda at that moment, he 
would not have suffered any personal feeling to prevent 
him from urging an immediate removal from what he con- 
ccived a dangerous position, if he had not recollected that 
the young nobleman was so nearly of age as to be very 
likely to resist any interference. He was considering, 
therefore, how he should act, when he was again visited 
in his room by Mr. Filmer, for the purpose of engaging 
him to take a stroll in the fresh morning air. 

With many men, the effect of intense thought and 
mental anxiety is very great upon the mere body; and 
Dudley felt heated and almost feverish, He believed, 
too, that in the course of their rambie he might, perhaps, 
obtain some farther information regarding his pupil’s 
conduct from the priest; for he well knew that the clergy 
of the Romish church look upon it almost as a matter of 
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duty to ascertain the facts of every transaction in which 
any of their flock are concorned. We therefore agreed 
to the proposal at once; and after they had issued forth 
into the park, pondered, even while they were conversing, 
upon the best means of introducing the topic of which he 
was desirous of speaking. 

As they walked on, detached masses of cloud, left by 
the storm of the preceding day, floated heavily overhead; 
and the shadows and the gleams crossed the landscape 
rapidly, biinging out many points of beauty, which were 
not observable either under the broad sunshine of sum- 
mer, or the cold, gray expanse of the wintry sky. 

‘‘The scenery here is certainly very lovely,” said 
Dudley; ‘‘and I think that of the park peculiarly so. It 
ig more varied, as well as more cxtensive, than any park 
that I have seen in England.’’ 

“‘Yos, it is very beautiful,’”’ replied the priest, in a 
somewhat common-place tone; ‘‘and, indeed, the whole 
property is a very fine one. There are few heiresses in 
England who can boast of such an estate as Miss 
Brandon.”’ 

‘Miss Brandon!’’ said Dudley, in a tone of some sur- 
prise. ‘‘Do you mean to say that she is the owner of 
this beautiful place? I thought it was the property of 
her uncle.’’ 

The priest turned a short, quick glance to his face, and 
thon replied, in a very marked manner, but yet with a well- 
satisfied smile, ‘‘I am glad to hear you thought so, my 
young friend; but in answer to your question, this property 
is Miss Brandon’s. Sir Arthur is only here as her guar- 
dian. It was much her mother’s wish that she should live 
with him till her marriage; but, at the same time, she ex- 
pressed a strong desire that her principal residence should 
be at Brandon. Sir Arthur is a very conscientious man, 
and he consequently, having undertaken the task, carries 
out his sister’s views more fully than most men would be 
inclined to do. The bulk of his own property is in York- 
shire, as I believe you know; but he is not there moro 
than a month in the year. The rest pf his time is spent 
at Brandon or in London.”’ 
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‘May I ask,”’ said Dudley, ‘‘ what there could be 
pleasing to you in my believing this property to be Sir 
Arthur Adelon’s?”’ 

Mr. Filmer smiled. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he said, ‘it might 
be more courteous to Jeave your question unanswered than 
to answer it; but nevertheless I will not affect reserve. 
I look upon it, in ordinary cases, to be rather a misfors 
tune than otherwise for a young lady to inherit o largd 
foftune. There are three results, cach very common. 
Sometgmes her relations and friends arrange and bring 
about a ‘marriage for her with a man perhaps the least 
suited to her on tho face of the earth; some coarse and 
wealthy brute; somnc dissolute pecr. At other times, she 
becomes the prey of a designing sharper; a man probably 
without honour, honesty, or principle: low in birth and 
mind as in fortunes. Or if she escapes these perils, and 
reaches the age of discretion unmarried, from a know- 
ledge of the risks she has escaped, she is filled with sus- 
picions of every gentleman who approaches her; doubts 
the motives of all who profess to love her, and fancies 
that her wealth, and not her heart, is the object sought. 
I know not which of these results is most to be depre- 
ented.’ Ife made a pause, and then continued, with o 
smile: ‘‘ That you did not know the property to belong 
to her, shows that you can be influenced by no motives 
but such as must be gratifying to hersclf.’’ 

Dudley cast down his eyes and mused for several 
moments. He was not at all aware that his conduct to- 
wards Eda had been such as to display the secret of their 
hearts to even the keenest eye; and he was surprised, 
and not well pleased, to find that it had been penetrated 
at once by the shrewd priest. As he did not answer, 
Mr, Filmer went on, with a frank and even friendly tone: 
“I need not tell you, Mr. Dudley, after what has fallen 
from me,” he said, ‘‘that 1 wish you success, not with 
any of the rash enthusiasm of a young man in favour of 
a friend, but upon calm and due deliberation. You are 
a gentleman by birth and education; a man of high 
honour and feeling I sincerely believe you to be, and this 
Lord Hadley is in no degree fitted for her, Light and 
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volatile as a withered leaf; with no fixod principles, and 
no strong religious feelings; full of unbridled passions, 
and appetites that have been pampered from his boyhood; 
the effect of wealth and high station, those two great 
touchstones of the human character, will be disastrous to 
him. He is in the high road now to become a confirmed 
libertine, and even at the present moment is labouring to 
destroy the peace of a happy family far more ancient and 
respectable than his own, and to introduce discord into a 
peaceful neighbourhood, where, happily, we haye few 
such as himself to stir up the angry feelings of our 
nature.” 

‘“‘ You have touched upon a subject, my dear sir,’’ re- 
plied Dudley, who could not help feeling gratified by 
many of the expressions he had used, ‘‘in regard to 
which I much wished to speak with you; and I was me- 
ditating upon the very point when you came into my 
room. I have remarked, for some days past, that Lord 
Hadley has been much absent from the house at which 
he is visiting, so much so as almost to be discourteous; 
and yesterday, in the chapel, I could not help observing 
indications of feelings which I regretted much to see, and 
in regard to which you have confirmed my suspicions.’ 

‘‘ His conduct there was very reprehensible,’’ said Mr. 
Filmer, in a grave tone. ‘‘ He sponds the time during 
his long absences from Brandon either in visiting at Mr. 
Clive’s house, or in lying in wait for poor Helen in her 
walks. His object is not to be mistaken by any one of 
ordinary sagacity and knowledge of the world; but yet, 
Clive, though a very sensible man, does not perceive it. 
You must have remarked how blind parents usually are 
under such circumstances. He looks upon Lord Hadley 
as a mere boy, and & frank and agreeable one. He thinks 
that his visits are to himself; and the young gentleman, 
with more art than one would have supposed him capablo 
of, takes care to go down to the Grange when he knows 
that the master is out, and has some excuse ready for 
Waiting till he returns.”’ 

‘From what you tell me,” replied Dudley, ‘it seems 
absolutely necessary that one of two courses should be 
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pursued: either I must immediately endeavour to induce 
Lord Hadley to remove from Brandon—in which case I 
am afraid he would resist, as in a few weeks he will be 
of age—or else Mr. Clive must be warned, and take such 
incasures a8 may put a stop to this young man’s visits.’’ 

‘‘T do not know that either is necessary,’ answered 
Mr. Filmer; ‘‘nor would either have the effect that you an- 
ticipate. Lord Hadley would not go, or would return to 
‘pursue the same course when he is his own master; and 
in regard to warning Clive, I should have done it before, 
had I not known and felt that it might be dangerous to 
do so. He is a man of a very strong and hasty spirit: 
resolute, bold, determined, and easily moved by anything 
that looks like indignity, to bursts of passion of which 
you can form no idea, never having seen him roused. 
Neither have I any fear whatsoever for Helen. She is 
guarded not only by high principle, and a pure and noble 
heart, but by other feelings, which are often a woman’s 
greatest safeguard. Lord Hadley will then find his de- 
signs in vain; and 1 do not think he would venture to 
insult her in any way.” 

Dudley mused for a moment, having learned more of 
his pupil during their journey on the Continent than he 
had known when he undertook the task of guiding him. 
“J do not know,’’ he said, in a doubtful tone: ‘‘I do 
not know.” 

‘“‘He had better not,” said Mr. Filmer, sternly; ‘‘but 
be sure, my dear young friend, that there shall be an eye, 
not easily blinded, on all his actions. The interest you 
take in this matter raises you more highly in my esteem 
than evor; and I will own, that I could not help drawing 
a comparison, very unfavourable to this young lord, be- 
tween your conduct and his in the chapel yesterday. 
Reverence to the ceremonies of religion is due even to 
decency, if not to principle; but there was something 
more in your demeanour, which gave me good hope that 
if you would sometimes attend to the various services of 
our church, receive even but slight instruction in its 
doctrines, cast from your mind the prejudices of educa- 
tion, and meditate unbiassed over the principal differences 
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between our church and yours—of course, not without 
full explanation of all our views upon those dogmas which 
ate so erroneously stated by most Protestant writers— 
your conduct gave me good hope, I say, that under these 
circuinstances you might be regained to that true faith 
of which many of your ancestors were the greatest orna- 
ments.’’ 

Dudley smiled. The secret was now before him. The 
priest had really conceived the design of converting him; 
and his full and strong attachment to the Provestant 
religion, his unhesitating condemnation in his own heart 
of the errors of the Romish church, made the very idca 
ridiculous in his eyes. ‘I fear, my dear sir,’ he re- 
plied, as the slight smile passed away, ‘‘that your ex- 
pectation is altogether vain. There is no chance what- 
ever, let me assure you, of my ever abandoning the 
religion in which I have been brought up.” 

‘Do not be too sure, my friend,’’ yeplied Mr. Filmer, 
smiling also; ‘‘I have seen more obstinate heretics than 
yourself brought to a knowledge of the truth. I do not 
despair of you at all. You have a mind free from many 
prejudices which affect others of your religion. You are 
not at all bigoted or intolerant; and you view these mat- 
tors 80 calmly, and yet devoutly, that with my firm con- 
victions, after much study and thought, I cannot help 
thinking, if you will but look into the matter fully, you 
will arrive at a just conclusion.”’ 

*‘T trust, undoubtedly, that such will bs the case,’ 
was Dudley’s answer; ‘but I believe, my dear sir, oe 
I have arrived at a just conclusion already. It has not 
been without study either, nor from the showing of Pro- 
testant divines, but rather from the works of your own 
church, many of which I have examined with great care 
and attention, and which have only strengthened me in 
my convictions. The more impartial a man is in forming 
his opinions, and the less vehement and passionate he is 
in their assertion, the more firm he is likely to be when 
they are formed, and the more steady in their main- 
tenance.”’ 

They had by this time reached the other side of tho 
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park, and passing through a little wicket gate, were 
entering the road beyond the walls. Mr. Filmer’s lips 
were compressed as he listened, and he seemed to struggle 
against some strong emotion; but just at that moment 
the tramp of numerous feet was heard, and looking up 
the road, they saw a multitude of people, in the dress of 
country labourers and working men, advancing at a quick 
pace, two and two, in an orderly and decorous manner. 
‘Mr. Filmer and his companion paused to ht them pass; 
ang as they went by, talking together, Filmer could not 
help tomarking, that in the countenances of many there 
was a stern and thoughtful, and in others an enthu- 
siastic and excited expression, which seemed to indicate 
that they were engaged in no ordinary occupation. They 
passed on without taking any notice of the two gentle- 
men, although two or three times Dudley heard the name 
of Sir Arthur Adelon mentioned amongst them; and when 
the last had gone by, he inquired, not unwilling to change 
the matter of their conversation, ‘* Who can these men 
be, and what can be their object in this curious sort of 
array?” ; 
‘I really do not know,”’ answered Mr. Filmer; ‘ but 
it would not surprise me if they were Chartists.”’ 
‘Have you many of them here?’’ asked Dudley. 
“‘Oh, yes! they are very numerous,’’ replied the 
priest, ‘both amongst the peasantry and the town’s- 
people, and these may very likely be going to some of 
their meetings on the downs. They are all very orderly 
and quiet in our county, however; and, indeed, form the 
best behaved and most respectable part of our popula- 
tion. A great enthusiasm is very often extremely useful. 
The men who feel it are often restrained thereby from 
anything low or base, or degrading to the great principle 
which moves them. Such, my young friend, ought to 
be the power of religion upon the heart; and such it is, 
as you must have yourself seen, with a great many of 
the ecclesiastics of the church to which I belong. Base 
and bad men may be found in every country, and will 
disgrace every creed; but I cannot help thinking you 
will find, if you will really read and study some works 
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which I will lend you, that the natural tendency of every 
doctrine of the Catholic religion is to elevate and purify 
the hearts of men, and to mortify and subdue every cor- 
rupt affection. I know,’’ he continued, ‘ that the exact 
reverse has been stated by Protestant writers, but they 
have been mistaken—I will not use a harsher term—and 
will only add, study, and you will sce.”’ 

“I will certainly read the books with great pleasure,’” 
replied Dudley; ‘‘but at the same time I must not lead 
you to expect for one moment that they will make,any 
change in my opinions.” : 

He spoke in the most decided tone; and Mr. Filmer 
replied, with a slight contraction of the brows, and a very 
grave and serious manner, ‘‘Then I fear your dearest 
hopes will be disappointed.” 

Dudley felt somewhat indignant at the implied threat; 
but he was prevented from answering by the appearance 
of Lord Hadley, who came towards them, not from the 
side of Brandon, and who, instantly joining them, returned 
in their company towards the house, affecting an exu- 
berant degree of gaiety, and laughing and jesting in a 
manner which harmonized ill with the more serious 
thoughts of his two companions. The subject of the mass, 
at which they had been present the day before, was acci- 
dentally introduced in the course of their conversation, 
which thence deviated to the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic religion in other countries; and the young peer 
said, laughing, ‘‘If it were not for its mummeries, Mr. 
Filmer, I should think it a very good religion too, a capital 
religion. It is so pleasant to think that one can shuffle 
off all one’s peccadilloes on the shoulders of another man, 
that I wonder who would not be a Roman Catholic, if he 
could.”’ 

A scowl, momentary, but fiend-iike, crossed the coun- 
tenance of the priest; and Dudley, who had observed it, 
was surprised to hear him say, the next moment, with o 
bland amile, ‘You are a little mistaken in your views, my 
lord; and I think if you would examine the subject well, 
under a competent instructor, you would not find it so 
difficult a thing to be a Roman Catholic as you imagine.” 
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‘‘] should prefer an instructress,’’ answered Lord 
Hadley, with a laugh; but Mr. Filmer did not reply, 
finding it, perhaps, somewhat difficult to guide his argu- 
ments between two men of such totally different characters 
and views as the young lord and his tutor. The rest of 
their walk back through the park passed almost in silence; 
but from various indications Dudley judged that the pre- 
gaiety of Lord Hadley had been more affected than 

eal. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


To a person inexperienced in the ways of life and in human 
character, it might seem strange that a man should pur- 
sue one woman with every appearance of passion, and 
should yet, at the same time, not only seek the love of 
another, but also entertain some feeling of jealousy at any 
sion of favour for a rival. But yet this is the case every 
day, and it was so with Lord Hadley. Ilad he been 
asked whether he admired Helen Clive or Eda Brandon 
most, he would havo replied, if he answered sincerely, 
“Helen Ojive;’”’ but she was in his eyes merely a play- 
thing, to Re possessed, to sport with, and to cast away; 
while Eda ‘was looked upon in a very different light—to 
add wealth to his wealth; to flatter his vanity by the dis- 
play of her beauty and her grace as his wife; to gratify 
his pride by uniting the blood of the Brandons, one of the 
oldest families in the land, to that of the Hadleys, who, 
to say the truth, required not a little to graft their young 
plant upon a more ancient stock. Whatever feelings he 
entertained for her certainly did not reach the height of 
passion; but yet, when he was beside her, he evidently 
sought to win regard, and it was plain that he by no 
means liked the preference she showed for Dudley. 

Nir Arthur Adelon saw that something had gone amiss 
with his young and noble guest; and while they were sit- 
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ting at luncheon, with not the most placable of feelings 
existing on the part of Lord Hadley towards his tutor, 
Sir Arthur was considering what could be the cause of 
the coldness and haughtiness of tone which +he remarked, 
when & servant entering announced to Mr. Dudley that a 
gentleman of the name of Norries wished to speak with 
him for a few moments in the library. 

Sir Arthur instantly turned deadly pale; but recovering 
himself in 8 moment, he started up before his guest could 
reply, saying, “‘I beg you ten thousand pardons,, Mr. 
Dudley, but I have something of much importance to say 
to Mr. Norries, and if you will permit me I will take up 
his time for a moment or two while you finish your lun- 
cheon, as I have got business which will call me out 
immediately, and perhaps your conversation with him 
may be somewhat long.”’ 

Dudley was replying that he really did not know what 
business Mr. Norries could have with him, as he knew 
no such person, when, with a familiar nod, Sir Arthur 
said, ‘*I will not detain him three minutes,’’ and hurried 
out of the room, followed by the keen, cold eye of the 

riest. 
‘‘Who is Mr. Norries, father?”’ inquired Eda Brandon. 
“*T never heard of him before.”’ 

‘“‘An old acquaintance of Sir Arthur’s,’’ replied Mr. 
Filmer, ina common-place tone. ‘‘He was once a lawyer, 
I believe, and too honest a man for a profession from which 
he retired some time ago.’’ 

Not two minutes elapsed before Sir Arthur Adelon was 
in the room again. Huis conforence with Mr. Norries had 
been short indeed; but it seemed to have been satisfac- 
tory, for when he returned his lip wore a smile, although 
chis fgee was now a good deal flushed, as if from some 
yeoent and great excitement. 

Fr Youiwill find Norries in the library, Mr. Dudley,”’ 
#pid the baronet, as soon as he entered; and while Dudley 
Fone aed walked to the door, Sir Arthur seated himself at 
whip and fell into deep thought. 

_ Ip the mean time Dudley proceeded to the room to 
which he had been directed, and found there, waiting his 
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artival, the same powerful, hard-featured man whom I 
have before described. 

The keen gray eyes of Norries weie fixed upon tho 
door, and when Dudley entered a slight flush passed over 
his cheek, ‘‘Mr, Dudley,’’ he said; ‘‘there is no mis- 
taking you. You are very like your father.” 

‘I believe I am, Mr. Norries,’’ replied Dudley, ‘‘pray 
ve seated. You were well acquainted with my poor father, 

presume,” : 

‘No, I had not that honour, sir,’’ answered Norries. 
«T ha¥e seen him more than once, however, as the partner 
of Mr. Sherborne, the Yorkshire solicitor of Sir Arthur 
Adelon.”’ : 

Dudley’s face grew stern, and he made a movement as 
if to 1ise, but refrained, merely saying, ‘‘Mr. Sherborne’s 
name, sir, is an unpleasant one to me. I should not like 
to speak my opinion of him to his partner; but were he 
still living, 1 should undoubtedly let him hear it in person.” 

‘‘T was his partner, sir, in business, but not in ras- 
cality,’’ replied Norries, ‘‘the full extent of which I did 
not know till he was dead. Nature did not make me for 
a lawyer, Mr. Dudley; and the result of my study of the 
profession has been to show me that, either by errors in 
their original formation, or by perversions which have 
crept in through the misinterpretation of judges, the laws 
of this land do not afford security against injustice, re- 
dress for wrongs committed, protection to the innocent, 
punishment to the guilty, or equity in any of the relations 
between man and man. With this view of the ease, I 
could not remain in a profession which aided to: wey.ont, 
in an iniquitous manner, iniquitous laws, and I 4yepefore 
quitted it. Before I did so, however, it became 
to examine all the papers in the office of, my 
partner and myself, many of which I had# 
heard of before. In so doing, sir, I found 
affected your father; and amongst others, seyt 
of his, gpparently of importance. The latter geese 
have; the other papers, relating to a contested dfeetion in 
which he took part, are at present necessary to myself.” 

‘I feel much obliged to you, Mr. Norries,”’ replied 
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Dudley. ‘‘Of course I shall feel glad to have my poor 
fathtr’s letters. In regard to the other papers relative 
to the election, as that has been a business long settled, 
they can be of no service to me, and I do by no meana 
wish to recall old grievances. I am now in the house of 
my father’s opponent on that occasion, and I am well aware 
that he then acted honourably, and afterwards most liber- 
ally and kindly to my poor father.’’ ‘ 

Norries knit his brows, and shut his tceth tight, but he 
suffered no observation to escape him; and Dudley von- 
tinued, saying, ‘‘I do not, therefore, wish for one moment 
to revive any unpleasant memories connected with that 
contest, and think the papers referring to it just as well 
in your hands as in mine. Was this the only matter you 
wished to speak to me upon!” 

‘“‘T have nothing farther to say, Mr. Dudley,”’ replied 
Norries, rising, ‘‘but that I will in a few days send your 
father’s letters to you at any place you please to men- 
tion.”’ And after having received Mr. Dudley’s address 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, he took his leave. 
Once he stopped for a moment as he was going out— 
thought, muttered something to himself, but without 
adding anything more, departed. 

On quitting Brandon House, Norries made his way 
straight to the avenue which I have mentioned once or 
twice before; and walking hurriedly down under the shade 
of the trees, he turned into a path which led through the 
copse on the right to a stile over the wall. His direction 
was towards the Grange, but he did not follow exactly the 
same road which had been pursued by Edgar Adelon. 
About a hundred yards up the Jane there lay the entrance 
of another narrow footway which was sunk deep between 
two banks, with a hedge at the top, forming an exceed- 
ingly unpleasant’and dangerous cut in the way of any 
hefseman following the fox-hounds; and indeed there waa ‘ 
a tradition of two gentlemen having broken their necks 
there some fifty years ago, in consequence of having come 
suddenly upon this unseen hollow way, in leaping tho 
hedge above. snaps it, however, Mr, Norries now sped‘ 
with a quick step, till it opened out upon a little green, 
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where stood two cottages in a complete state of ruin, to 
arrive at which more easily from the high road, the path 
had probably been cut in former years. On the other 
side of the green, mounting over the bank and passing 
through the fields, was a more open footway, with a stile 
at the bottom of the descent, upon which was sitting, 
when Norries came up, a short, slightly-made man, with 
a sharp face, and keen, eager, black eyes. ‘‘ Well, 
Nichols,” said Norries, approaching, ‘I have not kept 


“No& no,” answered the other man, quickly; ‘but 
what news—what news, Mr. Norries? What does he 
pay ?”’ 

‘“‘Why he will come, Nichols, whenever we give 
] word,’ answered Norries, “without hesitation or 

ela. di 

‘‘Indeed!’’ exclaimed the other; ‘‘better news than I 
thought. I feared he was shirking, from what he said 
last time, or else that he would take so long to consider 
that we should lose our opportunity.” 

‘*T took means to quicken his decision,’’ said Norries. 
“But let us get on, Nichols, for I expect Conway and 
Mac Dermot to join me at Clive’s for a consultation; and 
we must then separate till to-morrow night.”’ 

‘Is Clive’s a safe place?” asked Nichols, following, as 
the other strode on rapidly. ‘‘ He is dead against us, you 
know, Norries.”’ 

‘*But he would not betray any man,”’ replied the 
other; ‘‘ and besides, he is out at the town, and will not 
be back for two or three hours.’’ 

Nothing farther was said till they reached the Grange, 
where, going in without ceremony, Norries put his head 
into Helen’s drawing-room, saying, “I can go into the 
et room which | had before, Helen dear, I sup- 
pose?”’ 

‘Oh, certainly!”’ answered Helen. ‘‘ Everything is 
there just-ds you left it; but my father is not at home, 
and will not return for some hours.’’ 
as That does not matter,’’ answered Norries; and call- 
ing one of the maids, he told her, if any gentlemen came 
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to inquire for him, to show them up stairs to him; and 
mounting the steps, he led the person called Nichols into 
the room where his conference had been held with Sir 
Arthur Adelon. Helen in the mean time remained below, 
unoccupied, apparently, with anything but thought, for 
though there was a book open before her, she seldom 
looked at it. She was seated with her face to the 
window, which commanded a view of the garden, and 
through the trees across the river to the opposite side or 
the little dell in which it flowed. With one arm,in a 
sling, and the other resting across the book uyfon the 
table, she gazed forth from the window, watching that 
opposite bank with an anxious, almost apprehensive ex- 
pression of countenance, and if she dropped her cyes to 
the page for a moment, she raised them again instantly. 
Hardly three minutes had passed after Norries’ arrival, 
when a figure was indistinctly seen coming over the slope, 
and Helen, starting up, exclaimed, ‘‘ ‘There he is again! 
This is really too bad. I am glad my uncle is here!’’ 
But before the words were well uttered, the figure came 
more fully in sight, and Helen saw that it was that of a 
perfect stranger. Another equally unknown to her, 
followed close behind the first; and she sat down again, 
murmuring with a slight smile, ‘‘I frighten myself need- 
lessly. But it is really very hard to be so treated. 1 
do not know what todo. If I were to tell my father 
what he had said, and how he had treated me, he would 
kill him on the spot; and if I told Edgar all, they would 
fight, I am sure. Poor, dear, generous Edgar! I can 
see he is very uneasy, and yet J dare not speak. It is 
very strange that Father Peter should treat the matter 
with such indifference. I believe my best way would be 
to tell my unele.”’ 

As she thus went on murmuring broken sentences, the 
two men whom she had seen approached the house, rang 
the bell, and Helen could hear their heavy footsteps 
mount the atairs. 

She had turned her head towards the door when they 
came into the house; but the mument that her eyes were 
directed towards the window again, she saw the figure of 
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Lord Iladley, coming down the path with a proud, light, 
self-confident step, and instantly starting up once more, 
she closed the book, and ran out of the room. A maid 
was in the passage, and in an eager and frightened tone, 
the beautiful girl exclaimed, ‘‘Tell him exactly what I 
said, Margaret. If he asks for me, say I will not see 
him. Make no excuses, but tell him plainly and at once, 
I will not.” 

. °« That I will, Miss Helen,’’ answered the woman, 
heartily. ‘Shall I ask Ben the ploughman to thrash 
him if be won’t go away?” 

If Helen had uttered the reply that first rose in her 
mind, her words would have been, ‘‘I wish to heaven you 
would!’’ but she refrained, and saying, ‘‘ No; no violence, 
Margaret,”’ she ran up stairs to her own room, and seated 
herself near a little table, after locking the door. 

What passed below she could not hear; but between 
that chamber and the next was a partition of old dark 
oak, not carved into panels, as in the rooms below, but 
running in long polished planks from the ceiling to the 
floor, with the edges rounded into mouldings, for the sake 
of some slight degree of ornament. They were tightly 
joined together, but still the words of any one speaking 
in a loud tone in the one room, could be heard in the 
other; and it seemed to Helen, from the pitch to which 
two or three of the voices were elevated, that one of the 
party at least in her uncle’s chamber was somewhat hard 
of hearing. Her thoughts for a moment or two after 
she entered, were too much agitated for her to pay any 
particular attention; but all remained still below, and she 
said to herself, ‘‘ He has gone in to wait for my father, 
or to sit down and rest himself, as he pretends, I dare 
say. I wonder how a gentleman can have recourse to 
such false excuses, and here 1 must be kept a prisoner 
till he chooses to go.”’ 

As she thus thought, some words from the neighbour- 
ing room caught her ear, and instantly fixed her atten- 
tioa. It was without design she listened: by an impulse 
that was irresistible. Her cheek turned paler than it 
was before; her lips parted with eagerness and apparent 
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anxiety; and she put her hand to her brow, murmuring, 
‘Good heaven! I hope my father has no share in all 
this! I will go down upon my knees to him, and beg 
him not to meddle with it.’’ But the next moment other 
words were spoken, and the look of terror passed away 
from her beautiful face like a dark cloud from a summer 
sky. Then again the name of Sir Arthur Adelon was 
mentioned frequently, and again the cloud came over 
Helen's fair brow; but now there was surprise mingled 
with fear, for it was marvellous to her, that a man of 
great wealth, station, and respectability, should be im- 
plicated so deeply in the schemes which she heard. 

About half an hour passed in this manner, and then 
the maid camo up and tapped at her door, saying, ‘“‘ He 
is gone, Miss Helen;” and the fair prisoner, glad to be 
released, opened her door and descended to the room 
below. ‘*‘ What shall I do? How shall I act?’’ was 
Helen’s first thought. ‘‘To betray them to justice I 
cannot, I must not; but yet it is very horrible. There 
will be terrible bloodshed! And Sir Arthur Adelon, too; 
who could ever have suspected that he would join them? 
Oh, I wish he would be warned! Iwill tell Eda. She 
has more power over him than any one, and he may be 

suaded to refrain. My unclo will have his course; 
nothing will turn him, I am sure, and he will ruin him- 
self utterly in the end; but I do hope and trust he will 
have no influence over my father. Oh, no! the men said 
he would have nought to do with it. But hark!” 

There were steps heard descending. Two or three 
people quitted the house, and after a lapse of a few 
minutes, Norries entered the room with a calm, even 
cheerful countenance, and seated himeelf beside Helen. 

‘What is the matter, little pet?” he said. ‘‘ You 
= sad and anxious. Is your arm paining you, my 

ear?” 

“Oh, no!"’ replied Helen; “it has never pained me 
at all since it was set. I think it is quite well now.” 

‘* Who was that came in about half an hour ago?’ 
asked Norries, somewhat abruptly. ‘‘I heard the bell 
ring, and a man’s foot in the passage.”’ 
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‘It was Lord Hadley,”” answered Helen, colouring a 
little at the very mention of his name. ‘‘ He came in to 
to wait for my father, I suppose, or upon some such 
excuse.” 

‘““My dear Helen,’’ said Norries, laying his hand 
quietly upon hers, ‘“‘have nought to do with him, see 
him as little as possible; for though to suspect you, my 
dear child, of anything that is wrong, is quite out of the 
question for those who know you, yet the frequent visits 
of met who, in our bad state of society, hold a rank far 
superior*to your own, and especially of such a dissolute, 
thoughtless youth as this, may injure your fair fame with 
those who do not know you.” 

The kindly tone in which he spoke encouraged Helen; 
and looking up in his face, she said, ‘‘ This is a subject 
on which I much wish to speak to you, for I dare not tell 
my father. I did not see Lord Hadley, my dear uncle, 
for 1 went to my own room the moment I saw him eoming, 
and ordered the maid to tell him, if he asked for me, that 
I would not see him, in those plain terms.” 

‘‘Indeed!’’ exclaimed Norries, now much interested; 
“then he must have done something very wrong, 
Tielen.”’ 

‘He has said things to me which I cannot repeat, my 
dear uncle,’’ she replied, with a glowing face. ‘Ile 
wanted to persuade me to leave my father’s house, and 
go away to London with him; and—and—ho has behaved 
very ill to me, in short.”’ 

‘Did he dare?” exclaimed her uncle, with his eyes 
flashing, and his cheek turning red. ‘‘ Your father must 
know this, Helen.”’ 

‘Ob, no, no!’’ cried Helen Clive; ‘<I dare not tell 
him, indeed. I am sure if he knew all he would kill him 
on the spot. You know how very violent he is when 
he is made angry, and how angry he would be if he knew 
I had been insulted as I have been.”’ 

‘<I do know it well, Helen,” replied Norries, thought- 
fully, ‘‘and I will acknowledge yours is a difficult posi- 
tion. You are no coquette, my dear child, to give this 
man any encouragement, even at the first, before he had 
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shown himself in his truc colours; and I feel sure you 
have done your best to keep him from the house.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed I have,’’ replied Helen Clive; ‘‘I have never 
liked him from the first, though I felt gratitude for the 
kindness which I received from lim and his friend Mr. 
Dudley, and expressed 1t, But oh! how different has 
Mr. Dudley’s conduct ever been. It was to him, indeed, 
I owed my safety, though the other was kind also at the 
time; but the very night when they had brought me here, 
he looked at me in a way—l cannot describe it—ebut it 
made me feel very uncomfortable. ’ 

‘‘And Mr. Dudley has been always kind?” asked her 
uncle, 

“I cannot tell you how kind,’’ answered Helen. 
‘‘ Tis manner was so gentle, so like a gentleman; and 
he seemed to feel so much for mo in every way, both 
when he was extricating me from the heap of stones and 
earth, and afterwards when ] was anxious to let my 
father know what had happened, that I can never forget 
it; and then, when I saw him the day after, there was 
such a difference betwecn his conduct and Lord Hadley’s, 
that in any moment of danger I would have clung to hm 
like a brother, while I shrunk from the other’ s very look. 
I did not know why then; but I know now.’ 

‘‘It is hke the race of Dudley,’’ replied Norries, 
and leaning his head upon his hand, he fell into deep and 
seemingly bitter thought. ‘‘How mon may be led into 
great errors!’’ he exclaimed at length. ‘‘ Helen,. your 
father must know of all this; but 1 wil] tell him, and 
tell him why you dared not. That in itself will act as a 
check upon him; for with high hearts like his, to see the 
consequences of their passions 1s to regret them. But 
fear not, little pet, 1 will take care to tell him when he 
will have time for calm thought before he can act. 
Helen, it must be! A daughter must not show a want 
of confidence in her father.”’ 

‘*]. would not for the world,’’ replied Helen Clive; 
**but oh! take care, my dear uncle, for I tremble to 
think of the consequences.”’ 

«J will take care, poor thing,’’ said Norries; ‘al- 
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though, dear Helen, we must never think of consequences 
where a matter of right and duty is concerned; and now 
farewell,’ Thus saying, he took his departure, and left 
her, with an anxious mind and agitated heart, to await 
the coming events. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Tue afternoon had been clear, and even warm. Iivery 
cloud had passed away from the sky; and when, about a 
quarter to six, Eda Brandon retired to her own room to 
dress for dinner, the sun, set about a quarter of an hour 
before, had left the sky all studded with stars. She was 
fond of seeing the heavens, and the curtains of her win- 
dows were not drawn; so that while she sat at her 
toilette table, with the maid dressing her beautiful hair, 
she could gaze out at the orbs of light in the firmament, 
which was spread like a scroll written with characters of 
fire before her eyes. 

It was very dark, however, for—as the reader learned 
in moons will comprehend from what was said at the be- 
ginning of this work—the fair planet of the night had 
not yet risen; and as Eda continued to gaze, there sud- 
denly shot up through the obscurity what seemed a 
bright, rushing ball of fire; then pausing, suspended as 
it were, in the air for a moment, it burst into a thousand 
glittering sparks, which descended slowly towards the 
earth again. : 

‘‘ What can that be?”’ exclaimed Eda. 

‘‘La! ma’am, it’s a rocket,’ said the maid. ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if it was some of those Chartist 
people’s signals. They are making a great stir about 
here juat now, I can tell you, Miss Eda; and I am get- 
ting horribly afraid for what will happen next.’’ 

*“Do you mean to say that such things are taking 
place in this neighbourhood?” inquired Eda, in some 
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surprise. ‘1 think you must be confounding the reports 
from the manufacturing districts.’’ 

‘‘Oh! dear, no, ma’am!’’ replied the maid. “ My 
brother, who is servant with Mr. Gaspey, told me yester- 
day, that he had seen tull fifty of them marching across, 
two and two, to some of their meetings; and he and his 
master both think we shall have a row. La! there goes 
another rocket: it’s their doings, depend upon it.’ 

‘‘That cannot be,’’ answered Eda. ‘‘ Those rockets 
are thrown up from the sea. I should not wonder if it 
was some ship in distress. Open the window, and listen 
if there are guns.”’ 

* The maid obeyed, but all was silent, though the wind 
blew dead upon the coast; and Eda, finishing her toilette, 
descended to the drawing-room. 

A number of the neighbouring gentry had been invited 
to dine at Brandon on that day, and the table was well- 
nigh full. As soon as that pause in devouring took place, 
which uaually succeeds when people have eaten fully 
sufficient to satisfy the hungry man, and have nothing 
left but to pamper the epicure, conversation, which was 
very slack before, became animated upon the subject of 
the movements which wero taking place in different parts 
of the country, of the designs of the Chartists, and of the 
danger of ‘the people’s holiday’ terminating in anarchy 
and bloodshed. 

Eda watched her uncle, for she knew well that he en- 
tertained opinions upon political subjects very different 
from those of the gentlemen by whom he was surrounded. 
Sir Arthur changed colour several times while the sub- 
ject was under discussion; but at length a young military 
man, with somewhat rash impetuosity, exclaimed, ‘‘ De- 
pend upon it, thie is a disease that wants blood-letting. 
A few inches of cold iron, applied on the first attack, will 
soon cut it short.”’ 

Sie Arthur fired at the speech, and replied, warmly, 
‘My opinion is totally different, sir. If it be a disease 
at all, it is one of those that are salutary in the end, and 
likely to clear off a mass of evils which have accumulated 
in the pursy and pampered constitution of thig- country. 
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But,” he continued, in a more moderate tone, ‘‘as the 
opinions at tho table are very wide apart, it may be wise 
to avoid politics,” 

‘‘ Perhaps so,’’ replied the young officer, with a cour- 
teous inclination of the head; and the subject dropped, 
much to Eda’s relief. 

She was destined, however, in the course of that even- 
ing to meet with a new subject of anxiety and annoyance. 
Lord Hadley, without actually getting at all tipsy, took 
enough, wine after dinner to render him overbearing and 
irritable; and when Dudley seated himselt beside her for 
a moment in the drawing-room, and said a few words to 
her in a low tone, the young peer instantly cut across 
their conversation, and in a haughty and domineering 
manner, gave a flat contradiction to something which his 
tutor had asserted. 

Although of an amiable, and usually of a placable dis- 
position, Dudley instantly retorted in severe terms: his 
growing contempt for the young peer overcoming his 
ordinary command over himself, Lord Hadley’s words 
grew high, and tones loud; Edgar Adelon and the young 
officer, who had been one at the dinner-table, drew near; 
and the former listened with evident satisfaction to the 
severe castigation which the peer received at the hands 
of Mr. Dudley. It was given without loss of temper, but 
yet with an unsparing and o powerful hand; and the 
young man, almost furious, exposed himself every moment 
more and more, while the contemptuous smile of Edgar 
Adelon rendered his punishment still more bitter. The 
presence of Miss Brandon acted as a certain restraint; 
and as the eyes of several ladies in the room turned upon 
them, Lord Hadley, with a burning heart and a dusked 
cheek, turned away and left the room, while Edgar, with 
a laugh, muttered, ‘It will do him good;’”’ and Dudley 
calmly resumed his conversation with Eda. 

Miss Brandon, however, was herself much agitated and 
alarmed; and in the course of the evemng, a3 the com- 
pany from time to time broke into diferent groups, she 
took the opportunity of saying, av a mcmént wen they 
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were unobserved, ‘For pity’s sake, Edward, do not let 
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the dispute go any farther with that foolish young man. 
Remember, he is but a boy, m mind at all events, and 
really unworthy of your notice.” 

“Oh! fear not, dear Eda,” replied Dudley; ‘for your 
sake, if for nothing else, I would not suffer such an idle 
dispute to deviate into a direct quarrel. But the relations 
between him and me must be immediately altered. As 
long as he thought fit to demean himself as a gentleman 
and a man of honour, there seemed to be nothing de- 
grading in the position that I held. Now, however, the 
case is different.” 

Other persons coming up prevented their farther con- 
versation; and when the guests had taken their leave, 
Eda retired, not to rest, but to think over events which 
were the cause of no slight anxiety. Slowly undressing, 
she dismissed her maid, and sitting down before the 
table, wrapped in her dressing-gown, meditated painfully 
over the probable result. The moments often fly fast in 
thought as well as in activity; and Eda, in surprise, 
heard a clock which stood near her door strike one, while 
she was still sitting at the table. She rose to go to bed, 
but at that moment a curious sound caught her ear. It 
seemed to proceed from the park, and was that of a dull, 
heavy tramp, sometimes sounding louder, sometimes 
softer, sometimes distinctly measured, sometimes varied 
into 9 mere rustle. It struck her as very curious; and 
although she tried to persuade herself that it was a herd 
of deer passing over the gravel in the avenue, yet she was 
not satisfied, and proceeding to a window, drew back the 
curtains and gazed out. 

The moon was not yet to be seen in the sky, but still 
her approaching light shed a certam degree of lustre be- 
fore her. The night was certainly clearer than it had 
appeared shortly after sunset, and the stars were more 
faint and pale, From the left-hand side of the park, 
moving 1apidly across che wide open space in front of the 
houge, at a distance of not more than a hundred yards, a 
stream of dara human figures was seen, tending towards 
the opposite side, where the stile led down into the little 
yalley with the stream and the old priory. There seemed 
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to be between two and three hundred men, principally 
walking two and two; but every here and there in tho 
line, they were gathered into a little knot, and apparently 
carrying some heavy mass upon their shoulders. At one 
spot within sight they halted, and one of the burdens 
which they carried was shifted to the shoulders of fresh 
bearers, displaying to the eyes of Eda, as the change 
was effected, an object which, to imagination, looked 
‘much like the form of a man. It seemed very heavy, 
however, and took at least eight or ten persons to carry 
it. It*required some time, too, to move it from one set 
of shoulders to another; and when the party marched on 
again, Eda said to herself, ‘‘This must be a train of those 
misguided men, the Chartists. How bold of them to 
come across the park! I trust my uncle has nothing to 
do with them; but I almost fear it.”’ 

Even as the thought passed through her mind, a single 
figure came forth from the terrace just below her, and 
followed upon the track of the others. The form, how- 
ever, was too slight and graceful for that of Sir Arthur 
Adelon. It was that of a young and lightly made man; 
and Eda at once recognised her cousin Edgar. 

The moment she did so, she threw open the window, 
and leaning out, spoke to him in a low voice. “‘ What 
is all this, Edgar?’’ she said. ‘‘ Who are those men, and 
what are they about?”’ 

‘‘I do not know, pretty cousin,’’ he answered; ‘ but 
I am going to see.”’ 

‘*Qh! for heaven’s sake, take care,’’ cried Eda. ‘You 
had better take no notice of them. There were two or 
three hundred men, and they may murder you.”’ 

‘‘ Pooh! pooh!’’ answered Edgar. ‘‘ (to to bed, Eda, 
dear; you will catch cold, and then somebody will scold 
me to-morrow;”’ and away he walked after the party of 
men, which he also had seen from his room as he sat 
meditating near the window. The intruders seemed to 
know the park tolerably well, but Edgar Adelon knew it 
better; and cutting off an angle here, and taking a short 
turn there—by a hawthorn bush, round a clump of chest- 
nats, through a copse, over a risg—he contrived to come 
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rough, bronzed countenances of the men around, as they 
looked on or assisted from time to time. The fixing the 
carriages together was soon complete, and then came the 
more laborious work o1 slinging the cannon, and adjusting 
them in their proper position. This was not accomplished 
without difficulty, but it was at length complete; and 
Edgar Adelon felt clined to turn away and go back to 
the house, when suddenly a loud voice oxclaimed, ‘Now 
run them back into those dark nooks, and gather round 
and hear a word or two.”’ 

Eight or ten men instantly applied themselves to drag 
the field-pieces into the recessos of the building, and then 
came forth again, gathering round the person who had 
spoken, He then placed himself upon a large mass of 
fallen masonry, and in a loud, clear tone, and with 
powerful and energetic language, pronoinced an ha- 
rangue, which gave to Edgar Adelon the astounding 
information that his father was looked upon as the leader 
of the rash men he saw before him, and their future 
guide and support in schemes which seemed to his fresh 
young mind nothing but mere madness. A part, at least, 
of their plans and purposes was displayed; and with o 
heart filled with terror and anxiety for his father, Edgar 
Adelon made his way out of the copse, to return to Bran- 
don House, asking himself how he should act, and re- 
solving to consult the priest a3 soon as he could see him 
on the following morning. 
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CHAPTER AY, 


Waar a whimsical thing is that strange compofition— 
man. The very elements of his nature war against each 
other, though bound together by hoops of steel. The spirit 
and the body are continually at variance, and the activity 
of the one often renders the other inert. Eda Brandon 
could not sleep after Edgar Adelon left her; her imagi- 
nation, ever busy, presented to her continually scenes the 
most fearful and the most terrible, where the gibbet, and 
the axe, and the deadly shot were seen and heard; and 
her uncle’s form appeared as a criminal, freed for an 
hour or two from dark imprisunment, to endare the tor- 
ture of a public trial, She judged of all she knew as a 
woman judges: with keen foresight and penetration, but 
without sufficient experience to make that penetration 
uvailable. But still her fancy was busy, and it hopt her 
waking. For more than one hour she did not sleep; but 
still she tried hard to do so, for she proposed to rise early 
on the following morning, when she knew that those 
whom she had determined to consult, as to all the ques- 
tions before her, would be up. But such resolutions are 
vain. Fatigue and exhaustion impcratively counselled 
repose; and at length, when her eyes closed, notwith- 
standing all her determinations to watch, she went on in 
a profound slumber for more than one hour after her 
usual time of rising. 

A morning of hurry and anxiety succeeded. Dudley 
had already gone out with the gamekeepers and Edzar 
to shoot; Lord Hadley was still in bed; Mr. Filmer had 
been summoned to a dying wan at daybreak. 

Sir Arthur ate his breakfast absorbed in journals and 
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papers: and Eda, though she loved him, had still doubts 
and hesitations, which prevented her from speaking to 
hor uncle on the subject predominant in her thoughts. 
At length ho looked at his watch, and rose suddenly, 
saying, ‘‘I must Jeave you, dear Eda. It is strange 
that Mr. Norries has not arrived, as 1 expected him on 
business.” 

No mention was made of the peculiar influence that 
‘the one party possessed over the other; and the tone, tov, 
was a9 commonplace, that Eda began to imagine she had 
been o¥er-penetrating, and had imagined things that did 
not exist; so that she saw her uncle depart with compa- 
rative tranquillity, and remained alone for near an hour, 
trying to occupy herself with the ordinary amusements 
of the morning. At the end of that time, however, her 
maid opened the door of her own little sitting-room, say- 
ing, ‘‘Miss Clive, ma’am,’’ and Helen was soon seated 
by Eda Brandon. 

‘« What is the matter, Helen dear,’’ said Eda, as the 
other, at her invitation, sat down on the sofa beside her. 
‘‘You look pale; and agitated 1 am sure you are; for 
however we may hide it, dear Helen, and however diffi- 
cult it may be to detect in line or feature, the anxiety of 
the heart writes itself upon the face in characters faint 
but very distinct. You are anxious about something, 
Helen. Something has gone amiss. Tell me, dear 
Helen; for I think I need not say that if I can congole 
or help, you have only to tell the how, to Eda Brandon,’’ 

‘‘You are ever kind to your own little Helen, as you 
used to call me in my childhood, Eda,’’ replied her beau- 
tiful companion. ‘‘ You were then but a child yourself, 
but from that day to this there has been no change, and 
it is time that I should try to return the kindness. 
Dearest Eda, it is you I am anxious for—at least yours; 
and I cannot refrain from telling you what I know, 
in the hope that you may be able to avert the danger; 
but you must promise me first not to mention one word 
to any one of that which I am about to say.”’ 

‘“* But, my dear Helen, how ean I avert danger if I 
may not mention to any one the circumstances?”’ inquired 
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Eda. ‘‘I am avery weak, powerless creature, Helen; 
and as you say the danger menaces mine more than my- 
self, if I must speak of it to no one, hew can I warn 
them.” 

‘¢ Listen, listen, Eda!’’ was the answer. ‘* You must 
not indeed tell what I relate, except as I point out; but 
still you shall have room enough to warn those you love 
of the danger their own acts are bringing upon them. Do 
you promise, Eda?’’ 

“Certainly, Helon,’’ replied Eda Brandon; “ itas for 
you to speak or be silent; and I must take your*intelli- 
gence on your own conditions. Yet I think you might 
trust me entirely to act for the best, [Telen,’”’ 

“©T muat not,’’ said Helen Clive. ‘‘ What I have to 
ssy might involve the lives of others. Listen, then, 
Helen. Your uncle, Sir Arthur, is involved in schemes 
which will, I am sure, lead to his destruction. He is 
going this very evening to a place whence he will not 
come back without great guilt upon his head, and great 
danger hanging over him; perhaps he may never come 
back at all; but be sure that if he do go, peace and 
security are banished from him for ever. Persuade him 
not to go, Eda, That is the only thing which can save 
him,’ 

She spoke with eager interest, and it was impossible, 
from her look, her tone, her whole manner, to doubt for 
one moment that she was fully impressed with the truth 
of what she said. Nor was Eda without her anxiety; all 
that she had seen the night before, all that she had re- 
marked of her uncle’s behaviour for several days, not 
onty showed her that there was foundation for Helen 
Clive’s assertion, but directed her suspicions aright; and 
though she paused, it was not in any doubt, but rather 
to consider how, without deceit, she could obtain further 
information from one who was not disposed to give it. 

**T cannot persuade him, Helen,’’ she said, at length, 
in a sad tone, “‘ without much more intelligence than you 
have given: he would only laugh at me. Nay, perhaps 
with all that you could give, such would be the same 
result, Men are often sadly obstinate, and ridicule the 
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prophetic fears of woman, who sees the events in which 
they are called to mingle, but from which she is excluded, 
not unfrequently more justly than themselves, because 
she is but a spectator. You have neither told me the 
place to which he is going, nor the hour, nor the object, 
no, nor the inducement. Inducement?’’ she continued, 
in a thoughtful tone, as if speaking to herself; ‘‘ what 
can be a sufficient inducement for my uncle, with every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by such commotions, 
to taka part in any of these rash schemes?”’ 

‘‘T see that you have yourself had fears,’’ answered 
Helen, ‘‘and that those fears have not led you far from 
the truth. Then as to the inducement, Eda 

‘‘Oh! yes, speak of that,’ replied Miss Brandon; ‘if 
I knew what it was, perhaps I might remove it.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps so,” said Helen, thoughtfully, and then 
paused for an instant to consider. ‘‘I think you can, 
Eda,”’ she continued. ‘‘If I know looks, and can un- 
derstand tones, you certainly will be able. But there are 
several inducements, as I suppose there are in all things, 
There is the vanity, I believe, of adhering steadily to 
opinions once professed, how much soever the man, the 
circumstances, or the times may be changed; but that 
would have been nothing, had they not led him on from 
act to act, and whenever he wavered, whenever he thought 
of how much he risked upon an almost hopeless under- 
taking, still forced him forward by fears.”’ 

‘« By fears!”’ exclaimed Eda, ‘‘ Of what? Of whom? 
Who has Sir Arthur Adelon to fear? What can he 
apprebend?’’ 

She spoke somewhat proudly, and Helen gazed at her 
with a sad but tender look, while she replied, in a few 
brief words, ‘“‘ He whom he fears is one whom, if gener- 
ously treated, there is no cause to fear. His name is 
Dudley, Eda! What he fears, is the discovery by Mr. 
Dudley of some dark transactions in the past—I know 
not what, for they did not mention it—the proofs of 
which these men have in their possession.”’ 

Eda sat before her, silent with amazement, for several 
moments; but then she put her hand to her brow, and 
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the next moment a smile full of hope came up into her 
face. ‘If that be the imducement,’’ she said, ‘‘] think 
it will be easily removed, dear Helen. But you spoke of 
others; may they not be sufficiently strong to carry him 
on in the same course still?”’ 

“Qh, no!’’ replied Helen, ‘that is the great motive. 
Take that away, and he will be safe. Speak to Mr. 
Dudley first, Eda, and get him to say to Sir Arthur these 
words, or some that are hke them: ‘I have heard of 
some papers to be returned to me in a fow days, Sir 
Arthur Adelon, affecting questions long past; but I think 
it right to say at once, that I wish all those gone-by 
affairs to be buried in oblivion; and I pledge you my 
word. if those papers are given to me, | will destroy them 
without looking at them.’ ”’ 

‘‘That is much to ask, Helen,’’ exclaimed Eda, with 
a look of hesitation; ‘how can I tell that those papers 
do not affect his very dearest interests? 1 remember 
well that his father Jost a fine property some years ago, 
by « suit at law. May not these very papers affect that 
transaction; may they not afford the means of recover- 
ing it ¢’’ 

7 They do not, they do not,’’ answered Helen, eagerly; 
‘‘and if they did, would he not promise you, Eda?”’ 

The emphasis was so strong upon the word “ you,’’ 
that it brought the colour into Eda Brandon’s cheek; for 
she found that woman’s eyes had seen at once into 
woman’s heart. Still she shrunk from owning the love 
that was between Dudley and herself; and she replied, 
“I had better ask my cousin Edgar to speak to Mr 
Dadley about it.’’ 

‘Speak to him yourself, Eda,” replied Helen, with a 
taint smile; ‘your voice will be more powerful. But let 
me proceed, for I must be home without delay. When 
you have Mr. Dudley’s promise to speak as I have said, 
then beg Sir Arthur yourself not to go this night where 
he is going. Mind not, Eda, whether he laughs or is 
angry, but do you detain him by every persuasion in your 


power. 
‘¢ But if he should not come home?”’ said Eda; ‘such 
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a thing is not impossible. He has been out very much 
lately, both by day and by night, and we are all ignorant 
of whither he goes on such occasions.” 

Helen once more paused before she replied, and then 
said, with evident hesitation and fear: ‘‘ You must send 
some persons down to seek him, then, dear Eda. Let 
them go down to a place called Mead’s Farm, half-way 
between this and Barhampton, about eight o'clock to- 
night. There is a large empty barn there; and at it, or 
near if they will find two or three men standing, who 
will not let them pass along the path unless they give 
the word, ‘Justice.’ Then, if they go along the road 
before them, towards Barhampton, they will find the per- 
son they are seeking. But, oh! I trust, Eda, he will be 
found before that, for then it will be almost too late.’’ 

‘Who can I send?” said Eda, in a low tone, as if 
speaking to herself; but Helen caught the words, and 
replied, in an imploring tone, “‘ Not Mr. Adelon, Eda— 
not your cousin. He might be led on with his father, 
and ruin overtake him too.” 

Eda smiled sweetly, and laid her hand upon Helen 
Clive’s, with a gentle and affectionate pressure; but, as 
she did so, some painful anticipations regarding the fate 
of her beautiful and highly-gifted companion crossed her 
mind, and she said, with a sigh, ‘‘Do you know, I am 
almost a Chartist too, Helen!”’’ 

Tlelen started, saying, ‘‘Indeed! I do not understand 
what you mean, Eda.”’ 

‘“‘ What I mean is, dear Helen,”’ replied Miss Brandon, 
‘‘that I wish there were no distinctions upon earth, but 
virtue, and excellence, and high qualities.’ 

Helen now understood her, and cast down her eyes 
with a blush and a sigh; and Eda put her arm round her 
neck, adding, ‘‘In time of need, my Helen, come to me. 
Tell me all and everything, and above all, how I can serve 
you; and you shall not find Eda Brandon wanting. But, 
hark! there’s Lord Hadley’s voice in the hall below.” 

Helen Clive turned pale and trembled. ‘ He will not 
come here?”’ she said, eagerly. ‘‘ Do not let him come 
here. Oh! how shall I gét away?” 
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‘‘Why, what is the mattor?”’ asked Eda, in surprise; 
but before Helen could answer, another voice, rich and 
harmonious, but speaking in grave and almost stern tones, 
was heard. ‘‘My lord, I beg your pardon, but this is a 
matter which admits of no delay. I must repeat my 
request for a few minutes’ conversation with you imme- 
diately.” 

Lord Hadley was then heard answering sharply; and 
tho next moment the voices ceased, as if the speakers had 
retired into one of the rooms below. . 

‘‘ You do not seem to like Lord Hadley, Helcn,”’ said 
Eda, in a thoughtful tone. 

‘*T abhor him,’’ answered Holen Clive, ‘‘and I havo 
cause. But now I must return to the Grange, and I 
will ask you as a favour, dear Eda, to send some one 
with me by the way. It is very strange to feel afraid at 
going out alone for one who has been accustomed, as I 
have been, to roam about like a free bird, without one 
thought of danger or annoyance; but now I tremble at 
every step I take, and watch every coming figuro with 
apprehension.’’ 

‘And has this young man done this?’ asked Eda 
Brandon. ‘‘It is sad, very sad; but you shall have pro- 
tection, Helen.”’ 

Helen Clive did not reply, and Eda rang the bell, and 
gave orders that one of the old servants, who had been 
attached for twenty years to her father’s house, should 
accompany Helen back to the Grange. 

They then parted, after some more brief explanations; 
but just as Helen reached the foot of the stairs, where 
the servant was waiting for her, the door of the library 
was thrown violently open, and Lord Hadley appegred 
with a flushed and angry countenance. Mr. Dudley was 
standing two or three steps behind him, and his cheek 
too was hot, and his brow frowning, 

Without seeing Helen, and, indeed, in the blind fury 
of passion, without noticing any one else, the yourf/ 
nobleman turned before he Soft the library, and with a 
menacing gesture, said to Mr. Dudley: ‘Your insolence, 
sir, shall not go without notice. Don’t suppose your 
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rash and merconary pretensions have escaped my eyos. 
Be you sure they will be treated with tho contempt they 
merit; but I will take care that they shall bo pursued no 
farther, for they shall be exposed to Sir Arthur Adelon 
this very day.” 

Dudley took a step forward and replied, with a stern 
look, ‘‘Your lordship had better take care what use you 
make of my name in your discourse, for depend upon it, 
if you treat it disrespectfully I shall know how to punish 
you for so doing.”’ 

It is probable that more angry words would have fol- 
lowed, but at that moment two other persons were added 
to the group, by the advance of Mr. Filmer from the outer 
hall, and by the appearance of the butler from the side of 
the offices, carrying 4 tray with letters. 

‘‘T wo letters for your lordship,’’ said the servant, ad- 
vancing in a commonplace manner, as if he observed 
nothing of the angry discussion which was going on. ‘‘A 
letter for you, sir,’ he continued, addressing Dudley, as 
soon as Lord Hadley had taken what he presented. 

The young nobleman gave a hurried glance around; 
and the slight pause which had been afforded was sufficient 
to allow reflection to come to his aid. By this time Mr. 
Filmer was speaking to Helen Clive, and both she and the 
priest were moving fast towards the great doors of tho 
house; but the presence of the two servants was now 
enough to restrain Lord Hadley’s impetuous temper; and 
without opening the letters he hurried away towards his 
bed-room, leaving Dudley alone in the library. The but- 
ler shut the door and retired to tell the housekeeper and 
some of his fellow-servants all that which he had seen and 
heard, but which he had affected not to observe. 

Dudley, in the mean time, laid down the letter on th 
table, and stood in bitter thought. Although a man o 
strong command over himself—command gained during 4 
long period of adversity—he was naturally of a quick an 
eager disposition, and a severe struggle was taking place 
in his bosom at that moment to maintain the ascendancy 
of principle over passion. 

“No!” he said, at iength—“No, JI will make one 
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more effort to reclaim him. _ I will not dwell upon his in- 
sulting conduct towards me; but I will point out the 
wickedness and the folly of the course he is pursuing, and 
endeavour to call him back to honour and to right.’”” The 
very determination served to calm him; and looking down 
upon the letter on the table, he took it up, saying, ‘I 
wonder who this can be from? I do not know the hand. 
I must see, for the seal is black.’’ And opening it, he 
found the following words :— 


€ 
e 


‘‘DEAR SIR, 


‘We have the melancholy task of informing you 
of the sudden decease, last night, at half-past nine o’clock, 
of our much respected friend and client, the Rev. Dr. 
Dudley, which took place at St. John’s, just as he was 
about to retire to rest. Although we know that you will 
be greatly grieved at this sad event, we are forced to in- 
trude some business upon your attention under the follow- 
ing circumstances. About a fortnight ago, our late 
respected client, having felt some apoplectic symptoms, 
judged it right to send for Mr. Emerson, of our firm, in 
order to make his will, which was in due form signed, 
sealed, and delivered. He therein appointed you his sole 
executor, having bequeathed all his property, real and 

ersonal, to. yourself, with the exception of a few small 
egacies. He has also requested you to make all the 
arrangements for his funeral as you may think proper, 
merely directing that it should be conducted in a plain 
and unostentatious manner. It is therefore very neces- 
sary that you should return to Cambridge as soon as 
ossible, or that you should send your dircctions by letter. 
the mean time we will take all proper steps in the 
matter, and trust to be honoured with your confidence, as 
we have been with that of your lamented relative for 


many years.” 


The letter was signed by a well-known law firm in 


Cambridge. ; 
The first’ emotion in the mind of Edward Dudley was 
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that of deep grief—grief, simple and unalloyed, for the 
loss of one whom he had truly loved; but the next was a 
feeling of bereavement. His staff was broken, his support 
gone, The only one in all the world who had acted a 
kindly, almost a parental part to him, for long, long years, 
was no more. He felt, as I have said, bereaved; for 
although the love of Eda Brandon, that love which had 
been cherished in secret by both, was a great consolation 
and a comfort, yet it was so different, both in kind and in 
degree, from the affection entertained for him by his own 
relation,*that they could not be brought at all into com- 
parison the one with the other. New attachments never 
wholly compensate for old ties. They fill a different, 
perhaps a larger place, but they leave the others vacant. 
He mourned sincerely then; and it was some time before 
the thought—which would have presented itself much 
earlier to a worldly mind, came even to his memory—the 
thought that the riches of the earth, which can never 
compete, in a generous heart, with those affections which 
are above the earth, but which influence so much the 
course of human life and mortal happiness, were now his. 
That he was no more the impoverished student, seeking 
by hard labour to recover the position which his famil 
had once maintained. That he was not only independent, 
but wealthy; and though perhaps not exactly upon a par 
in point of fortune with the heiress of large hereditary 
possessions, still no unportioned adventurer, seeking to 
mend his condition with her gold. He knew that his 
father’s first cousin had himself inherited a very fair 
estate. He knew that he had held rich benefices and 
lucrative offices; and he also knew that, though a liberal 
and a kindly man, he had been also a very prudent one, 
and had certainly lived far within his income. Thua he 
was certain of more than a moderate fortune; but 
although it would be folly to deny that such a conviction 
was a relief to his mind, still sincere grief was predomi- 
nant, and he felt that the wealth he had acquired by the 
loss of a friend could in no degree compensate for the 
bereavement. 


_ While he thus meditated, he heard a quick but heavy 
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step upon the stairs, the glass doors between the hall 
and the vestibule bang with a force which might almost 
have shaken the panes from the frame, and the mo- 
ment after he saw the figure of Lord Hadley pass the 
windows of the library. Dudley instantly took up his 
hat, darted out and looked around; but the young noble- 
man had disappeared, and seeing one of the gamekeepers 
who had been out with him and Edgar in the morning, 
walking slowly away from the house, he stopped him and 
asked which way the young nobleman had take. His 
manner was quick and eager, and the cloud of grief was 
still upon his brow, so that the man looked at lam for a 
moment with some surprise before he answered, He then 

ointed out the way, and Dudley was turning at once to 
ollow it, when the butler came out upon the tetrace, say- 
ing, with a low bow, ‘‘ Miss Brandon wishes to speak with 
you for a few moments, sir, if you are not otherwise 
engoged.”’ 

“If the business is not of great importance,’ 
Dudley, “1 will be back in ten minutes.” 

“It is nothing particular, I believe, sir,’’ answered the 
man; ‘she has just had a note from Sir Arthut to say 
he won't be back to dinner. I fancy that is all.”’ 

“Then say I will wait upon her in ten minutes,”’ re- 

lied Dudley; ‘I wish to catch Lord Hadley for a moment 
fore he proceeds farther. We have something to speak 
about which must be settled at once.’’ And he sped upon 
the way, as the gamekeeper had directed. It was in the 
direction of the Grange, 

Ten minutes elapsed, and Dudley had not returned. 
A quarter of an hour, half an hour, an hour; and when 
he came back he was evidently a good deal excited. He 
calmed himself down, however, as much as possible, and 
immediately requested on interview with Miss Brandon, 
who came down and joined him in the library, remaining 
with him nearly till dinner-time. They were at last in- 
terrupted by the priest, who came in search of a book, 
and shortly after the dressing-bell rang. At the dinner- 
table, Lord Hadley, who appeared very late, was gloo- 
my and thoughtful, Ie never addressed a word to Mr. 


9 


said 
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Dudley, and spoke but little to Eda or the priest, who 
took one end of the table. Ege Adelon did not at all 
seek to converse with him; and when any words passed 
between them, they were as sharp as the customs of so- 
ciety would permit. Dudley was very grave, and if he 
still took any interest in Lord Hadley’s conduct he might 
not be altogether satisfied to sce him drink so much wine. 
_As soon as Eda had quitted the room, however, Dudley 
rose, saying that, with Mr. Filmer’s permission, he would 
retireas he was obliged to go out for a short time; and 
after emptying two more glasses, Lord Hadley also left 
the table, and the party broke up. 

The young peer took his hat in the vestibule, and walked 
out upon the terrace, asking one of the men who were in 
the hall if he had seen which way Mr. Dudley took. The 
man replied, ‘‘ Up the avenue, my lord;”’ and Lord Hadley 
pursucd the same path. It was never to return. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tne night was dark but fine; and innumerable stars 
a the sky, as four men stood on watch by the side 
of a large old barn, within sight of a farm-house, Al. 
though a human habitation was there, the place had a 
desolate and solitary aspect. There was the farm-stead, 
with its ricks and stacks, it is true, showing that indus- 
try was at work; but not another house was to be seen 
around except that yeoman’s dwelling; not a labourer’s 
cottage even; and the ground immediately around was 
uncultivated, and presented no homely and comfortable 
hedge-rows, no protection from the bleak winds Which 
swept over the adjacent downs. Immediately round 
about the house, the ground, sloping hither and thither, 
was covered with short turf upon a sandy soil, which ap- 
peated in many a yellow patch and broken bank; and 

etween two of the latter ran a good broad road, heavy 
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to travel through with wain or cart. At the edge of 
this road, and not more than twenty or thirty yards from 
it, was the large, shapeless barn I have mentioned, the 
boarding broken off in several places, and the tiling in a 
very shattered condition. Between it and the road, upon 
the bank, which was not above three feet high, were 
seated the men, who, as I have stated, were placed on 
watch there; and it was evident that they listened from 
time to time, for distant sounds, breaking off their low- 
toned conversation, and bending an attentive ear at the 
word ‘ Hush!’ 

‘‘ They can’t have got there yet, William,’’ said one 
of them. ‘‘ Remember, it is more than three miles.”’ 

“Ay, but they will go it quick,’’ answered the other. 

‘‘That was at the first starting,’’ replied the first. 
‘‘ Their march will be slower after a while. It is your 
impatience calculates your time and not your wit.” 

‘‘I would rather be at work with them there,”’ said 
another, ‘‘ than lagging here, doing nothing.”’ 

‘* We have a post of more importance, and perhaps of 
more danger too,’’ rejoined the second speaker. ‘‘ The 
success of the whole may depend upon us. Hark! there 
is a footstep! Perhaps it is the soldiers they talked of. 
Now, jump down and stand to your arms, my lads. Re- 
member-—you, William, carry the intelligence at the first 
sight of them, while we hold them in parley as long as 
possible.’’ And as he spoke, he jumped down into the 
road, first snatching up a musket that lay by his side. 

Whoever or whatever it was they expected, only a 
single figure appeared, and as it came up the sandy 
path towards them, a voice shouted, ‘“‘Stand! Give the 
word!”’ 

‘‘ Justice,’’ replied the clear, full voice of Mr. Dudley; 
and as he spoke, he continued to advance direct towards 
the men who barred the road. 

‘«That’s the word, sure enough,” said one of them in 
a low tone; ‘but he has got no arms, and does not look 
like our people.”’ 

‘“‘] dare say he is one of Sir Arthur’s men,’’ replied 
another; and after a momentary hesitation, they made 
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way to let him pass. Dudley, however, paused in the 
midst of them, inquiring, in a familar tone, ‘‘ Which 
way have they taken?” and after hearing theereply of 
‘‘ Straight on; you cannot miss it,” he walked forward 
at the same rapid pace which had brought him thither. 

For a little more than two miles farther, no sound nor 
sight indicated that he was approaching the scene of any 
important event. The road was varied, sometimes passing 
over a part of the bare downs, sometimes gliding in be- 
tween little copses and hedge-rows, sometimes crossing 
over & shoulder of the hill, sometimes skirting its base. 
At length, however, a distant roar was heard, as of a 
multitude of human beings talking tumultuously; and 
coming out of the little valley, through which passed 
the byeway he was pursuing, a strange and not unpictu- 
resque scene burst upon his eyes. He was now at the 
foot of the steep ascent which led up to the old gates of 
the small town of Barhampton; and the decayed walla, 
with their flanking towers, were seen crowning the rise, 
at the distance of somewhat more than a quarter of a 
mile. I have said that they were seen, though the night 
was very dark, and the moon had not yet risen; but it 
was by a leas mellow and peaccful light than that of the 
fair planet that the crumbling fortifications were dis. 
played. More than a hundred ligks were blazing with 
their red and smoky glare around the gate and beneat 
the walls; and a sea of human beings, moving to and fro, 
some on horseback and some on foot, was shown by the 
same fitful flames, with strange effects of light and shade, 
varying over them every moment as the groups them- 
selves changed their forms, or the links were carried 
from place to place. At the same time, a dull, murmur- 
ing, subdued roar was heard, strong but not loud, aa of 
many persons speaking eagerly; and every now and then 
a voice rose in a shout above the rest, as if giving direc- 
tions or commands. 

Without pausing even an instant to gaze upon the 
scene, however strange and interesting, Dudley hurried 
on up the ascent, sometimes running, sometimes walking, 
till he reached the outskirts of the mob, where a number 
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of the less zealous and cnergetic were standing idly by, 
some with arms in their hands of various kinds and sorts: 
muskets, fowling-pieces, pikes, swords, scytles set up- 
right upon poles; pistols and daggers, or large knives; 
some totally unarmed, like himself, or furnished merely 
with a bludgeon. In advance was the denser part 
of the crowd: agitated, vociferous, swaying hither and 
thither, and seeming to attend but little to the com- 
miatids which were shouted from time to time by several 
persons on horseback. The confusion was indesci able, 
and little could be seen of what was going on in front, 
though the light of the torches caught strong on one or 
two of the banners, bearing inscriptions in gilt letters, 
and upon the figures of the horsemen, who were raised 
above the crowd on foot. Towards one of these Mr. 
Dudley strove to force his way; but it was with difficulty 
that he gained, every moment or two, a step in advance, 
till ot length he came suddenly, in the midst of the 
densest mass of the people, upon a brass six-pounder, of 
somewhat antique form, with the two horses which had 
drawn it up the hill, There seemed to be another a little 
in advance; but seeing the space somewhat clear on the 
other side of the gun, Dudley leaped over it, and hurricd 
on more freely towards the figure upon which his eyes 
had been fixed, and which he recognised at once, though 
some attempt had been made to disguise the person. As 
he was passing the other field-piece, however, a man: of 
foreign appearance, with a large Pa of mustachios, 
stopped him rudely, telling him in French to keep back. 

udley replied in the same language, ‘‘ I must pass, 
sir. I wish to speak with that gentleman;” and, at the 
same fime, he thrust aside the other, who was much less 
powerful than himself, and was approaching Sir Arthur 
Adelon, when suddenly a broad blaze broke up just under 
the arch of the old gateway, and a lond yoice exclaimed, 
That will soon burn them down.”’ 

The erowd recoiled a little, and Dudley for a moment 
caught sight of a huge pile of dry bushes which had been 
placed against the old gates, and lighted by some gun- 
powder, The next instant he was by Sir Arthur’s sido, 
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and then for the first time saw, a little in advance of the 
baronet, the lawyer Norries, apparently acting as tho 
leador of the multitude, and at that moment giving direc- 
tions for bringing round the muzzles of the field-pleces to 
bear upon the gates as soon as they should be destroyed 
by the flames. 

The tumult and uproar were so great that Sir Arthur 
neither saw nor heard Dudley, till the latter had spoken 
to him three times, and then, when he turned his eyes 
upon diim, he started, and became very pale. 

‘‘ Sir Arthur, listen to me for a moment,”’ said Dudley; 
‘bend down your head, and hear what I have to say.”’ 

The baronet, seemingly by an involuntary movement, 
did as he was required; and Dudley continued, in a low 
voice, saying, ‘'Take the first opportunity of turning 
your horse and riding away; and be sure ie 

‘‘Tmpossible, sir, impossible!’’ answered Sir Arthur, 
in the same tone. 

‘‘And be sure,’’ continued Dudley, without heeding 
his reply, ‘‘ that if you do not, you will have bitter cause 
to regret it. Listen to me yet one moment, sir, before 
you answer.” 

‘There is a part of the gate down!” cried the loud 
voice of Norries. ‘‘ Bring these cannon round quicker. 
Have you lost your hands and arms?” 

«Sir Arthur Adelon,” continued Dudley, earnestly, 
“‘T was asked a question by those who sent me, and to 
it I gave a willing reply. in accordance with that reply 
I was directed to say to you, I have heard that some 
papers will be given up to me in a few days affecting 
questions long past; but I say at once, I wish all those 
gone-by affairs to be buried in oblivion, and if you will 
retire at once from this scene of treasonable violence, | 
give you my word that when those papers are given to 
me, I will destroy them without fooktng at them.” _ 

‘Then he has betrayed me!”? murmured Sir Arthur, 
with a furious look towards Norries; ‘‘he has forced me 
forward into these deeds, and then betrayed me. But it 
is too late,” he added, aloud, for the preceding words, 
though they were caught by Dudley, had been uttered in 
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a very low tone. ‘‘I know not what you speak of, sir. 
If you have come here to put forth enigmas, I am too 
busy to unriddle them. It matters not to me whether 
you look at papers or not. That is all your own affair.”’ 
And breaking off abruptly, he again gazed gloomily at 
Norries, and muttered something between his teeth, of 
which Dudley only heard the word, ‘‘ Revenge.” 

There were two holsters at his saddle-bow, such as 
are commonly used in some of our volunteer regiments 
of cavalry; and as he spoke, Sir Arthur Adelon ppt his 
right hand to one of them, while he turned his horse 
with the other. But Dudley grasped his bridle rein, 
saying, ‘One word more, Sir Arthur, and then I must 
go. You are in great danger,’”’ he added, in a lower 
voice, ‘‘Not only are there troops within the town, but 
in five minutes you will have the yeomanry upon you. 
So much have I learned this day. Be advised for your 
own sake, for the sake of your family. Turn your horse, 
disentangle yourself from the crowd, and make the best 
of your way back to Brandon.”’ 

Sir Arthur gazed at him with a look of stupified asto- 
nishment; but ere he could answer, a voice shouted, 
‘‘The gate’s down!—the gate’s down!’’ And immedi- 
ately a rush forward took place, beginning with those 
behind, who heard the announcement without seeing what 
was going on in front, 

‘‘ Orderly, orderly!’’ cried Norries; ‘‘let the guns 
adyanoe first.’’ But as he spoke, there was a loud 
ringing es of musketry from the inner side of the gate- 
way, and then 9 straggling shot or two. A man amongst 
the rioters dropped; another staggered, pressing his hand 
upon his side, and fell; and the horse which Norries was 
riding reared high, and then came thundering down. 

At the same instant there came the sound of a wild 
‘‘ Hurrah!’ from the side of the hill to the left, together 
with that of galloping horse. Another volley of shot 
yang from behind the gateway of the town; and then, 
with a cheer, a small but compact body of infantry 
advanced at the charge with fixed bayonets from within 
the walls. Two more of the rioters had fallen by the 
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second discharge; the cry spread amongst them that the 
cavalry were upon them; those at the extreme verge of 
the crowd began to run; the centre remained firm for a 
moment, more from indecision than courage; but the 
next instant, panic seized all, and one general scene of 
flight and confusion followed. 

Dudley caught one more glance of Sir Arthur Adelon, 
but it was only to see that he was spurring the fine horse 
he rode fiercely along the slope towards the other side 
from thgt which now presented the advancing line of a 
well-disciplined body of yeomanry cavalry. 

It was now time that Dudley should think of his own 
safety. He was in the midst of a body of rioters, whose 
acts amounted to treason, though a more lenient con- 
struction was afterwards put upon them, under the mer- 
ciful influence of modern civilisation. With quick step, 
then, but not at a run, he turned somewhat in the direc- 
tion which had been taken by Sir Arthur Adelon, skirted 
round the town to the westward, and when he had got 
in amongst some houses which had been built beyond the 
walls, turned back, as if coming towards the scene of 
affray. | 

The great mass of the people had fled down the hill 
towards the villages and copses in the interior; and it 
must be said that the yeomanry, inexperienced in such 
proceedings, made but few prisoners, considering the 
number of people present at the attack upon the town, 
A confused noise, however, reached Dudley’s ears, of 
galloping horse, and shouts and cries; but, keeping away 
to the right, he avoided the spot where the pursuit was 
going on, and at the same time endeavoured to regain the 
road which led towards Brandon. He was some time in 
finding it, and even when actually upon it, did not feel 
sure that he was right, till he perceived, after having 
gone on for a quarter of a mile, a tall finger-post, of a 
peculiar form, which he had remarked as he passed’ 
before. 

The road was quite solitary, although he thought he 
heard steps running on fast before him; and no one did 
Dudley meet with during the whole weary seven miles he 
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had still to walk before he reached the gates of Brandon 
Pork, Sad and gloomy were the thoughts which kept 
him company by the way from that scene of mad violence. 
He reflected upon the fate of the misled men who had 
fallen or been taken; and with still more sorrowful fecl- 
ings he thought of the future condition of the widow, the 
orphans, the parents of the dead, and all that were con- 
nected with or dependent upon the prisoners. But it is 
with hia own fate I have to do, and not with his mere 
meditations, and therefore I will conduct him af once 
past the old barn and lonely farm-house, which*marked 
about half the distance, and bring him to the gates of 
the park. The moon was by this time rising, but the 
light of a candle was in the lodge, and the small door 
leading into the park, at the side of the greater ones, 
was open. Dudley passed through, and advanced up the 
ayenue towards the house; but he had not proceeded two 
hundred yards, when two men started out upon him from 
behind the trees, and seized him by the shoulder. 

‘Mr. Edward Dudley,” said one, “I apprehend you 
in the Queen’s name. Here is the warrant.” 

‘‘Upon what charge?” demanded Dudley, without 
making any resistance. 

‘“‘ Why, it may be murder; it may be manslaughter,”’ 
replied the constable; ‘that remains to be seen. You 
must come to the lodge for to-night, sir; for I am ordered 
to keep you there in safe custody, in the little room with 
the round window at the back.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir is neeessary now to leave Dudley in tho hands of the 
constables, and to take up the history of another person- 
age in the tale. 

Sir Arthur Adelon spurred on for four miles without 
drawing a rein, and almost without giving o thought to 
any point in his situation, except the effort necessary to 
escape personal danger. For the first two miles he 
fancied that he heard the sounds of pursuit: behind him; 
but gradually, as no one appeared, and his keenest atten- 
tion did not confirm the impressions which fear had 
produced, he became convinced that he had escaped 
immediate capture; and while ho still urged his horse 
furiously forward, he meditated over the perilous future, 
His course was directed along a narrow horse-path across 
the downs, with every turning of which he was well 
acquainted, but which added nearly two miles to the 
@Prance ho had to go. He paid little attention to any 
external objects; but one thing could not escape his eye 
as he rode over the high grounds towering above the 
sea, It was a dim light, at the distance of about a mile 
from the shore, and he knew right well that it was 
burning on board a small French brig, which had brought 
over the two field-pieces the night before. The sight 
suggested to his mind the idea of flight from England; 
but there were many difficult and dangerous points to be 
considered before such a step could be taken; and after 
awhile, he somewhat checked his horse’s speed, and 
though still proceeding at a quick trot, revolved im an 
intense, but confused and rambling manner, the circum- 
stances which surrounded him. His inclination was 
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certainly to fly; but then he remembered that to do so 
would -fix upon him participation in the crimes of that 
night; that he might not be able to return to his country 
for long’years, and that the rest of his life might be spent 
in-the pains of exile. He recollected, too, that he had 
held back at that period of the attack upon the town of 
Barhampton, when the magistrates had appeared upon 
the wall, and summoned the multitude to disperse, and 
retire quietly to their homes; and he fancied that, dis- 
guised as his person Bad been, in a large wrapping cloak, 
with a handkerchief tied over the lower part of his face, 
and a hat unlike that which he usually wore, he might 
have escaped without observation on the part of most of 
the rioters. But then again, Dudley had seen him, spo- 
ken to him, recognised him. He was the only one, except 
Norries, that was fully aware of his presence on the 
spot, and Sir Arthur believed that he had seen the latter 
fall dead under the fire of the troops. Could Dudley be 
silenced, all might go well; but still the baronet hesitated 
and balanced, and remained undecided till the gates of 
Brandon Park appeared before him. It was necessary 
to come to some immediate decision; and yet he could 
not make up his mind to decide; and at length he deter- 
mined, as most men in a state of doubt are inclined to do, 
to cast the burden upon another. ‘‘I will speak with 
Filmer,’’ he thought; ‘‘and upon his advice I will . 
The gates were immediately opened on his ringing tHe 
bell; for the tenants of the lodge, knowing that he was 
absent, had waited up for his return, and riding hard up 
the avenue, Sir Arthur entered his niece’s house a little 
after eleven o'clock. A momentary hesitation crossed 
fim when he was passing the threshold, as to whether he 
should consult with Father Peter or not; but that doubt 
was immediately put an end to, by the first words of the 
butler, who stood behind the servant that opened the 
door. . 

‘Qh! Sir Arthur!’ he said, with a very grave face, 
‘‘aome terrible things have happened . 

“I know—I know,” cried Sir Arthur, interrupting 
him hastily, and somewhat surprised to find that the 
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tidings had travelled so quick. ‘Where is Mr. Fil- 
mer? I must see him directly. Call him to me imme- 
diately.” 

‘‘He is in the library, sir,”’ replied the man; and 
passing on with a quick step, Sir Arthur Adelon entered 
the room where the priest was seated alone. Father 
Filmer was sitting at a large library-table, with his 
head resting on his hand: and as he raised his eyes to 
the baronet’s countenance, with the light of the large 
lamp streaming upon his broad forehead, there was 
an expression of intense stern thought upon his face, 
which made Sir Arthur feel he was in the presence of his 
master more than of his friend perhaps. He closed the 
door, and saw that it was firmly shut; and as he was 
advancing towards the table, Mr. Filmer inquired, 
‘‘What is the matter, Sir Arthur? You are pale, 
haggard, and apparently much agitated.” 

‘‘ Have you not heard, my good father?’’ asked the 
baronet. ‘I liad understood that the rumour had reached 
Brandon ”’ 

‘*] have heard much,”’ replied the priest; ‘‘ but what 
I wish to hear is, what it is that has so much affected 
you. My son,”’ he continued, rising, and gazing gravely 
upon Sir Arthur’s face, ‘‘if you would have comfort, 
consolation, and advice from one who is your old and 
long-tried friend, as well as your spiritual guide, you 
must have confidence in him. Now, in that confidence 
you have been wanting lately. You have told me half, 
and I have known the whole. You have avoided rather 
sought my counsel; and I have not forced it upon you, 
although I knew you to be engaged in enterprises dan- 
gerous to yourself and others, and knew also the induce- 
ments which forced you forwards, and from which I could 
have relieved you, if you would but have been guided by 
me. The only thing of which I was unaware, was that 
the rash attempt was to be made to-night. I see by your 
face, by your dress, by your manner, that it has been s0; 
and I now ask you the result, not from any idle curiosity, 
but for the purpose of delivering-you from the difficulties 
which your own want ot confidence has brought upon 
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you. Speak; and every word that you say shall be held 
as sacred as if uttered under the scal of confession.”’ 

«The result, my beat friend,’ replied Sir Arthur, “is 
more disastrous than can be conceived.’’ And he went 
on to give his own version of all that had occurred, 
dwelling particularly upon Dudley’s appearance amongst 
the rioters, and the words which he had used. Filmer 
suffered him to proceed to an end without a single ques- 
tion. He did not even embarrass him by a look, but 
having resumed his seat, kept his eyes fixed thoughtfully 
upon the table, an dgbis head slightly bent, in ,léstening 
attention. 

‘‘ And now what am I to do?’’ asked Sir Arthur. “1 
will be guided entirely by your advice. There is the 
French brig which has been hired by some of these men, 
through the Socicté Democratique, now lying off the 
coast. A boat will carry me on board in half an hour, 
and I shall be safe in France, as fugitives accused of 
mere political offences cannot be claimed.”’ 

‘*Would you ruin yourself for ever?’’ asked Father 
Filmer; ‘‘ would you put a brand upon your name which 
can never be effaced? Think not of it; merely answer 
me one or two questions. Are you sure that Norries is 
dead?’’ 

‘I saw him fall with my own eyes,’’ answered the 
baronet; ‘‘and I think that one of the cannon passed 
over him, for the horses took fright at the firing.”’ 

“ Norries would not betray you, I think,” said Mr. 
Filmer, thoughtfully; and then repeated, ‘‘ he would not 
betray you, even if he were living, I do believe.”’ 

‘‘But he has betrayed me to this young Dudley 
already,’’ answered Sir Arthur Adelon, sharply. ‘*‘ His 
words clearly showed that he is informed of all that 
passed six years ago. He, the son of my greatest 
enemy, has me now entirely in his power: it is that which 
makes it so necessary to fly; he saw me, spoke to me, 
can swear to my presence there,”’ 

‘* But he, you think, is the only one?” said the priest, 
in @ tone of inquiry. 

‘s Asauredly,’’ replied Sir Arthur. ‘I have been at 
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only two of their meetings; and at the last I strongly 
dissuaded them from the attempt, and said that I would 
take no part in it, which was the cause of Norries’ 
threatening visit here. All my other communications 
have been carried on with him.” 

‘Then you are safe,’ said the priest. “If any one 
has by chance recognised your person, it may easily be 
said that you were there to dissuade the people from 
their rash attempt; and you can call witnesses to prove 
that you had done so before.”’ 

‘Bat Dudley, Dudley!”’ said baronet, almost im- 
patiently; ‘‘he can prove all.” 

‘“‘I will provide tor him,” replied the priest, with a 
marked emphasis and a bitter smile. ‘“‘ IIe shall be taken 
care of.”’ 

‘* But how, how?’ eried Sir Arthur. 

‘‘Come with me and I will show you,”’ answered Mr. 
Filmer; and lighting a taper at the lamp, he led the way 
into the hall. Sir Arthur followed, in wonder and doubt, 
and the priest opened the door of the dining-room, and 
went in. As soon as Sir Arthur entered, his eyes fell 
upon the dming-room table, which was covered with a 
white cloth, concealing from the eye some large objegt 
hke the figure of aman. Mr. Filmer set down the light 
he carried on the side-board, where two other wax can- 
dles were burning; and then, with a slow, firm step, and 
grave couhtenance, approached the end of the tablo, and 
threw back the cloth. Sir Arthur had followed him step 
by step, but what was his horror and surprise to see, 
when the covering was removed, the cold, inanimate fea- 
tures of Lord Hadley, with his forehead and head covered 
with blood, and his clothes likewise stained with gore and 
dust. 

‘*Good heaven!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘how has this hap- 
pened, and how does this bear upon my own fate?”’ 

‘* Tow it has happened,’’ answered Mr. Filmer, ‘* re- 
mains to be proved, and shall be proved; and how it 
bears upon your fate, I will leave you to divine, at least 
for the present. That anhappy young man had a sharp 
and angry discussion this morning with Mr. Dudley. 
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The subject was Helen Clive, whom he who lies there 
was pursuing with the basest intentions, and insulting 
with tamiliarities as well as importunities, alike repug- 
nant to one of so high a mind. The dispute proceeded 
to very fierce and angry menaces on both parts. Dudley 
forgot his usual moderation, and the sharp terms he used 
were overheard by mysclf and two others. At dinner 
they were cold and repulsive towards each other; and 
after dinner, towards eight o’clock, Mr. Dudley left the 
house, upon what errand I do not know. That uphappy 
young man followed @im, inquiring which way the other 
took, and I find that they were secn passing the lodge, 
and going up towards the downs. At that time they wero 
jn eager conversation; thcir gestures were warm, and 
their tones indicative of much excitement, though the 
words they uttcred were not heard. Somewhat more 
than two hours ago, the boatmen——fishermen or smug- 
glers, as the case may be—brought home that hfeless 
mass of clay, with the vital spark even then quite ex- 
tinct. The account they gave was this: that one of their 
number, while watching a French big lymg about a mile 
from the shore, heard high words from the cliff above his 
head. Ile thought he heaid a cry, too, as if for help, 
and looking up, he saw two men at the very edge of the 
precipice, though in the darkness he could but distinguish 
the bare outhne of their forms against the sky. There 
seemed to him to be blows struck and a scuffle between 
them, and tho moment after, one disappeared, for the 
dark face of the rock prevented his fall trom being secn; 
but a loud cry, almost a shriek, he said, and then the 
sound of a heavy fall and a deadly groan, called him to 
the spot, where he found this youth lying weltering in his 
blood.”’ 

The priest paused for a moment or two, while Sir 
Arthur Adelon approached nearer and bent down his head 
over the dead body; and then Mr. Filmer, with a signifi- 
cant look, continued:—‘‘Mr. Dudley will have occupation 
enough. There is no other wound,” added the priest, 
observing that Sir Arthur was atill looking close at the 
corpse, *‘ but that occasioned by the fall. The skull is 
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fractured, the 1ight thigh broken, the brain severely in- 
jured. Death must have been very speedy, though ho 
was still living when the fishermen found lim, but never 
uttered a word. Now, my son, the consequences of this 
act are important to you.”’ 

‘(But was it Dudley who killed him?” asked the ba- 
ronet, with an eager look. ‘‘ I cannot think it; and my 
good, kind friend, I cannot wish to bring his blood upon 
my head, were it even to spare my own. The events of 
this n@bt,’’ he contimued, tiking the pricst’s hands in 
his and pressing them tight, ‘‘ have given me strange 
feelings, Filmer. I have seen men die, if not in conse- 
quence of my act, at least in consequence of acts in which 
1 participated, and I cannot, I will not, even to save my 
own life, bring a farther weight upon my conscience.” 

‘‘For whatever you do in this case,’’ auswered Filmer, 
‘the church has power to absolve you, and for much 
more than I intend you should do. This Dudley is an 
obstinate heretic, who has had the means of light and has 
refused it; and although it is necessary now, from the 
circumstances of the times, to refrain from exercising that 
just rigour which in better and more spiritual days was 
displayed to every impenitent person in hus situation, yet, 
of course, we cannot look upon him with the same feel- 
ings, or find ourselves bound to him by the same ties, 
which would exist between us and a Catholic Christian. 
Body and soul he is given over to reprobation; and we 
have no need to go out of our way to sheltor him in any 
degree from the laws of his own heretic land: a land 
which for centuries has given the true faith up to perse- 
cution and injustice of every kind. Let him take his 
chance. I ask you todo nothing more. The evidence 
is very strong against him. No other person was seen 
near this unfortunate young man. But a very short time 
could have elapsed after they were remarked together, 
apparently in high dispute, before this tatal occurrence 
took place. Other evidence may appear, and he may be 
proved guilty or innocent; but, at all events, he must be 
tried, and the time of that trial may be yet remote. The 
first cases that will be taken will certainly be those con- 
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nected with these riots, and the only direct witness 
apainst you will be then in jail.” 

‘But how am I to act in this business?”’ demanded Sir 
Arthur Adelon. ‘As a magistrate, as the person in 
whose house both the dead man and the living were stay- 
ing, I shall continually be called upon to share in the 
different proceedings, and my part will be a terribly diffi- 
cult one to play, my friend.”’ 

‘“*Not in the least,’’ answered Filmer. ‘‘ You must 
refuse to act a8 a th&pistrate, even should you ke called 
upon, alleging your acquaintance with both parties, and 
your natural partiality for Mr. Dudley, on account of old 
friendship between his father and yourself, as sufficient 
excuses. Whatever evidence you give may be highly 
favourable to the accused person. the testimony against 
him will be strong enough, rest assured of that.” 

‘«‘Then do you really think him guilty?’ demanded the 
baronet, gazing at the priest, with those doubts which a 
long acquaintance with his charactef had impressed even 
upon the mind of a man not very acute. 

‘Nay, I do not prejudge the question,”’ replied Filmer. 
‘*As yet we have not sufficient grounds td goupon. All 
I say is, the case of suspicion is very strotig; and what I 
would advise you to do, under any circumstances, would 
be to send immediately for your nearest neighbour, Mr. 
Conway, turn over the case to him, and let him judge 
whether it be not necessary instantly to issue a warrant 
for the apprehension of Mr. Dudley, when he returns. 
It tvere better that not a moment were lost, for although 
you have probably ridden fast, it cannot be long ere the 
person we suspect is here,” 

‘Perhaps he may not return at all,’’ said Sir Arthur. 
“Tt is more than probable that, on fost and unarmed, he 
has been apprehended as one of the rioters, but we can 
_ send, at all events.’ And ringing the bell sharply, he 

gave the necessary orders. 

‘But now,” continued the baronet, reverting to the 
topic of greatest interest in his own mind, as soon as the 
servant had left the room, ‘how am I to act in regard to 
this attack upon Barharapton?” 
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‘<We must sce,” replied the priest. ‘Should Norries 
be dead, or have made his escape, you must assume a de- 
grec of boldness; acknowledge that your views are the 
same in regard to general principles as those of the unfor- 
tunate men implicated; but declare openly that you have 
always opposed any recourse to physical force in the 
assertion of any political opinions whatever, and bring 
forward witnesses to prove that yon attempted to dissuade 
them from all violence, refusing to take any part therein. 
That will be easily done; and should any one come for- 
ward to state that you were present at the attack, you 
can show that you went thither on hearing that it was 
about to take place, in order to constrain them to refrain 
from executing their intentions by every means in .your 
power.” 

‘‘But how can I show that?” demanded Sir Arthur. 

“We will find a way,’”’ replied Filmer; ‘‘but that can 
be discussed to-morrow. I must now go out to console 
some of my little flock who are suffering from affliction. 
In the mean time you must manage this examination. 
The witnesses are the old man at the lodge, your butler, 
the head footman, Brown, and the fishermen who are now 
waiting in the servants’ hall.” 

As he spoke he moved towards the door. Sir Arthur 
would fain have detained him a moment to ask farther 
questions, but Filmer laid his hand upon his arm, saying, 
‘* Be firm, be firm!’’ and left him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


At the distance of about a quarter of a mile from Clive 
Grange was a group of six or seven cottages, of neat and 
comfortable appearance, tenanted by labourers on Mr. 
Clive’s own farm. They were all respectable, hard-work- 
ing people; and as Clive himself was not without his 
prejudices, especially upon religious matters, he had con- 
trived that most of those whom he employed should be 
Roman Catholics. As there were not many of that 
church in the part of the country where he lived, some of 
these men had come from a distance. He would not, 
indeed, refuse a good workman and a man of high cha- 
racter on account of his being a Protestant, but he had a 
natural preference for persons of his own views, and all 
things equal, chose them rather than any others, This 
preference was known far and wide; and consequently, 
when any of his distant friends wished to recommend an 
honest man of the Romish creed to employment, where 
they were certain to be well treated, they wrote to Mr. 
Clive, so that he had rarely any difficulty in suiting 
himself. 

In one of these cottages, at a much later hour than 
usual, a light was burning on the night of which I have 
been speaking; and within, over the smouldering embers 
of a small wood fire, sat a tall man of the middle age, 
with a peculiar decp-set blue eye, fringed with dark lashes, 
which is very frequently to be found amongst the Milesian 
race. His figure was bent, and his hands stretched out 
over the smouldering hearth to gain any little heat that 
it gave out; and, as he thus sat, his eyes were bent upon 
the red sparks amongst the white ashes, with a grave, 
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contemplative gaze. He seemed dull, and somewhat 
melancholy, and from time to time muttered a few words 
to himself with the peculiar tone of his countrymen. 

‘‘Ay-e!’’ he said, as something struck him in the half- 
extinguished fire, ‘‘that one’s gone out too. Ifthe priest 
stays much longer they’ll all be out, one after the other. 
Well, it’s little matter for that; we must all go out some 
time or another, and very often when we think we are 
burning brightest. That young lad now, I dare say, 
when ehe went out for his walk, never fancied his neck 
would be broke before he came home again. Sorrow a 
bit! He got what he deserved anyhow, and I’d ha’ done 
it for him if the master hadn’t—Hist! That must be the 
pricat’s step coming down the hill. Ile is the only man 
likely to be out so late in this country, and going with 
such a slow step, though the lads are having a bit of a 
shindy to-night they tell me.”’ 

The next moment the latch was lifted, the door opened, 
and Mr, Filmer walked in, The labourer instantly rose 
and placed a wooden chair for his pastor by the side of 
the fire, saying, ‘‘Good night, your reverence! It’s 
mighty cold this afternoon.”’ 

‘‘T don’t find it so,’’ answered Filmer; ‘‘but I dare say 
you do, sitting all alone here, with but a little spark hke 
that. I was afraid you would get tired of waiting, and 
go to bed. J am much obliged to you for sitting up as I 
told you.” 

‘‘Oh! in course I did as your reverence said,”’ an- 
swered Daniel Connor. ‘‘I always obey my priest.” 

‘‘That’s right, Dan,’’ answered Mr. Filmer. ‘‘Now I 
have come to tell you what I want you to do, like a good 
lad,”’ 

‘‘ Anything your reverence says, I am quite ready to 
do,’ replied the Irishman. ‘‘I kept the matter quite 
quiet as you said, and not a bare word about it passed 
my lips to any of the servants, for I am not going to 
say anything that can hurt the master, for a better never 
lived than he.”’ . 

‘*No, Dan,”’ answered the priest; ‘‘but I'll tell you 
what you must do, you must say a word or two to serve 
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him.’’ And Filmer fixed his eyes keenly upon the man’s 
face, which brightened up in a moment with a very shrewd 
and merry smile, as he replied, ‘‘That I’ll do with all my 
heart, your reverence. It’s but the telling me what to 
say and I'll say it.” 

‘*Well then, you see, Dan,’’ continued Filmer, ‘this 
is likely to be a bad business for Mr. Clive, if we do not 
manage very skilfully. He is somewhat obstinate him- 
self, and might with difficulty be persuaded to take the 
line of defence we want, and which indeed is necessary 
to his.own safety. Now the first thing that will take 
place here is the coroner's inquest.” 

‘‘Ay! I suppose so,’’ said Connor; “but they shan’t 
get anything out of me there, I can answer for it. I can 
be as blind as a mole when I like, and as deaf too.”’ 

‘‘But you must be somewhat more, Dan,” was the 
priest’s reply. ‘‘You see, if suspicion fixes to no one, 
and the jury bring in a verdict of wilful murder against 
some person or persons unknown, the magistrates will 
never leave inquiring into the matter till they fix it upon 
your poor master. What we must do must be to turn 
the first suspicions upon some one else, so as to keep Mr. 
Olive free of them altogether, and then he will be safe 
enough.”’ 

**Won’t that be something very like murder, your re- 
verence?’’ asked Connor, abiuptly, with a very grave 
face. ‘‘I never did the like of that, and I think it’s a 
gin, is it not?”’ 

«‘The sin be upon me,” answered Filmer, sternly. 
‘*Canhot I absolve you, Daniel Connor, tor that which I 
bid you do? Are you going to turn heretic too? Do 
you doubt that the church has power to absolve you from 
your sins, or that where she points out the course to you 
the end does not justify the means ?”’ 

“Oh, no! the blessed saints forbid!’’ exclaimed Con- 
hor, eagerly. ‘I don’t doubt a word of it; I am quite 
a your reverence is right; I svas only just asking you, 

e! 

Oh! if that’s all,” answered Mr. Filmer, ‘and you 
are not beginning to feel scandalous doubts froni living so 
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Jong amongst a number of heretics all about, I will answer 
your question plainly. It is not at all like murder, nor 
will there be any sin in it. The person who is likely to 
be suspected will be able easily to clear himself in the 
end; so that he runs no tisk of anything but a short im- 
prisonment, which may perhaps turn to the good of his 
soul, for I shall not fail to visit him, and show him the 
way to the true light. But in the inean time, Mr. Clive 
will be saved from all danger; and if you look at the 
matter asa true son of the ¢hurch, you will see that there 
is no choice between a believer like Mr. Clive and an 
obstinate heretic and unbeliever like this other man.” 

“Oh! if it is a heretic!’’ exclaimed Connor, with a 
laugh, ‘‘that quite alters the matter; 1 didn’t know he 
was a heretic.” 

“You do not suppose, I hope,” replied Mr. Filmer, 
‘that I would have proposed such a thing if he was ndt. 
All my children are equally dear to me, be they high or 
low, and E would not peril one to save another.”’ 

‘Well, your reverence, I am quite ready to do what- 
ever you say,” answered Connor; ‘‘and if you just pive 
me a thought of the right way I'll walk along it as 
straight as a line.’’ 

“The case is this, then,’’ rejoined the priest; ‘there 
was a quatrel between this young lord and a Mr. Dudley, 
which went on more or less through the whole of this day. 
Dudley went out about eight o’clock, and Lord Hadley 
followed him and overtook him, and they went on quarrel- 
ling by the way. Very soon after that the young lord 
met with his death. Now men will naturally think that 
Mr, Dudley killed him, for no one but you and yout mas- 
ter and Miss Clive saw him after, till he was speechless, 
What you must do then is this:——when you hear that the 
coroner’s inquest is sitting, you rhust come up and offer 
to give evidence; and you must tell them exactly where 
you were standing when the young lord came up to the 
top of the cliff; and then you must say that you saw a 
man come up to him, and a quarrel take place, dnd two 


or three blows struck, and the unhappy lad pitched over 
the cliff.” | 
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‘‘And not a word about Miss Helen?”’ said the nan. 

‘‘Not a word,’”’ answered Filmer. ‘‘Keep yourself 
solely to the fact of having seen a man of gentlemanly 
appearance - 

“Oh! he is a gentleman, every inch of him,’’ exclaimed 
Connor. ‘‘No doubt about that, your reverence.’’ 

“So you can state,’’ continued the priest; “but take 
care not to enter too niuch into detail. Say you saw him 
but indistinctly.” , 

“‘That’s true enough,” cried the labourer; ‘‘for it was 
a darkish night, and I was low down in the glen and he 
high up on the side of the hill, so that I caught but a 
glimmer of him, as it were. But it was the master, not- 
withstanding, that I am quite sure of, or else the devil in 
his likeness, But, by the blessed saints! I do not think it 
could be the devil either, for he did what any man would 
have done in his place, and what I should have done in 
another minute if he hadn’t come up, for I would not have 
stood by to see the young lady ill-treated, no how.” 

‘‘ Doubtless not,’’ answered the priest; ‘‘ and it would 
be hard that the life of such a man should be sacrificed 
for merely defending his own child.”’ 

“Oh, no! that shall never be,’ answered Connor, ‘‘if 
my word can stop it; and so, father,’’ he continued, with 
a shrewd look, ‘‘I suppose that the best thing I can do 
ig, if I am asked any questions, to say that I didn’t 
rightly see the gentleman that did it; but that he looked 
like a real gentleman, and may be about the height of 
this Mr. Dudley. I saw him twice at the farmhouse, and 
if he is in the room, I can point him out as being about 
the tallness of the man I saw; and that’s not a lie either, 
for they are much alike, in length at least. Neither one 
nor the other stands much under six feet. I'd better 
not swear to him, however, for that would be bad 
work.” 

‘‘By no means,” answered the priest. ‘‘ Keep to 
mere general facts; that can but cause suspicion. I wish 
not to injure the young man, but merely to turn suspicion 
upon him rather than Mr. Clive; and by so doing, to give 
even Mr. Dudley himself a sort of involuntary penance, 
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which may soften an obdurate heart towards the church 
which his fathers foolishly abandoned, and leave him one 
more chance of salvation, if he chooses to accept of 1t. It 
is a hard thing, Daniel Connor, to remain for many thou- 
sands of years in the flames of purgatory, where every 
moment is marked and prolonged by torture indescribable, 
instead of entcring into eternal beatitude, where all senso 
of time is lost in inexpressible joy from everlasting to 
everlasting; but it 1s a still harder thing to be doomed in 
hell to gternal punishment, where the whole wrath and 
indignatien of God is poured out upon the head of the 
unrepenting and the obstinate for ever and ever.” * 

‘It is mighty hard, indeed!” answered the labourer, 
making the sign of the cross. ‘‘'The Blessed Virgin 
keep us all from such luck as that!” 

‘It is from that I wish to save him,” rejoined Mr. 
Filmer; ‘‘ but his heart must first be humbled, for you 
know very well, Dauiel, that pride is the source of unbe- 
lief in the minds of all these heretics. They judge ther 
own opinions to be far better than the dogmas of the 
church, the decisions of councils, or the exposition of the 
fathers; and by the same sin which caused the fall of 
the angels, they have also fallen from the faith. Let no 
true son of the church follow their bad example; but 
knowing that all things are a matter of faith, and that 
the church is the interpreter mentioned in Scripture, sub- 
mit their human and fallible reason implicitly to that high 
and holy authority which is vested in the successor of the 
Apostle and the Councils of the Church, where they will 
find the only infallible guide.” : 

“Oh! but I'll do that, certainly,”’ replied Connor, 
eagerly; and yet a shade of doubt seemed to hang upon 
him, for he added, the moment after, ‘But you know, 
your reverence, that when they swear me they will make 
me swear to tell the whole truth, and if I do not say that 
I know it was Mr. Clive, it will be false swearing.”’ - 

‘‘ Heed not that,’’ answered Filmer, with 9 frown. 
‘‘Have I not told you that I will absolve you, and do ab- 
solve you? Besides, how can you swear to that which 
you only believe, but do not exactly know. You told me 


this evening, up at the hall, that you did not sec your 
master’s face when he struck the blow.”’ 

‘‘Ah! but I saw his face well enough when he was 
going up,’’ replied the labourer. 

“That does not prove that he was the same who did 
the deed,” said Filmer. ‘‘ Another might have suddenly 
come there, without your perceiving how.” 

‘*He was mighty hke the master, any how,’’ said the 
man, in a low tone; ‘ but 1’ll say just what your reve- 
rence bids me.”’ 

‘‘ Do so,’’ answered Filmer, turning to Jeave the cot- 
tage; ‘the church speaks by my voice, and gecufied ‘be . 
all who disobey her!” aie 

The stern earnestness with which he spoke; thetiun- 
doubting confidence which his words and looks displayed 
in his power, as a priest of that church which pretends 
to hold the ultimate fate of all beings in its hands; his 
own apparent faith in that vast and blasphemous preten- 
sion; had their full effect upon his auditor, who, though 
a good man, a shrewd man, and not altogether an unen- 
lightened man, had sucked in such doctrines with his 
mother’s milk, so that they became, as it were, a part 
of his very nature. ‘‘To be sure I will obey,’’ said 
Connor; ‘it is no sin of mine if any harm comes of it. 
That’s the pricst’s affair, any how.”’ And he retired to 
his bed. 


a ae 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Fatuey Parer turned away to the right, and walked on; 
for he hid+yet work to do, and a somewhat difterent part 
to play heftee the night was done. The versatility of the 
genius.of the Roman church is one of its most dangerous 
qualities, The principle that the end justifies the means, 
makes it seem right to those who hold such a doctrine, 
to ‘be ings to all men,’ in a very different senso 
from thé§ of the apostle. Five minutes brought Mr. 
Filmer to the door of the Grange, and he looked over 
that side of the house for a light, but in vain. One of 
the large dogs came and fawned upon him, and all the 
rest were silent; for it is wonderful how soon and easily 
he accustomed all creatures to his influence. His slow, 
' quiet, yet firm footfall was known amongst those ani- 
mals as well-as their master’s or Edgar Adelon’s, and at 
two or three hundred yards they had recognised it. 

After a moment’s consideration, Filmer rang the bell 
gently, and the next instant Clive himself appeared with 
a light in his hand, He was fully dressed, and his face 
was grave and composed. ‘Ah, father!’’ he said, as 
soon as he perceived who his visitor was, ‘‘ this is kind 
of you. Come in. Helen has not gone to bed yet.”’ 

‘‘T am glad to hear it, my son,” replied Filmer, ‘‘for 
1 want to speak a few words with you both.”” Thus say- 
ing, he walked on before Mr. Clive into the room where 
Helen Clive usually sat. Iie foand her with her eyos no 
longer tearful, but red with weeping; and seating himself 
with a kindly manner beside her, he said, ‘Grieve not, 
my dear child, whatever has happened. There is conso- 
lation for all who believe.’ 
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‘‘ But you know not yet, father, what has happenei,”’ 
answered Helen, with a glance at her father: ‘ you will 
know soon, however.”’ 

‘I do know what has happened, Helen,” said the 
priest; ‘‘ though not all the particulars; and I have come 
down at once to give you comfort and advice. Tell me, 
my son, how did this sad event occur?”’ 

‘‘Jt is soon rumoured, it would scem, then,’’ observed 
Clive, in a gloomy tone. ‘I told you, Helen, that con- 
cealment was hopeless, though we thought no ey@¢ saw it 
but our own, and that of Him who saw all, afid would 
judge tho provocation as well as the punishment.”’ 

‘Concealment is not hopeless, my son,’’ replied Fil- 
mer, ‘‘if concealment should be needful, as I fear it is. 
Only one person saw you, and he came at oncc to tell 
me, and bring me down to comfort you; for he is a fuith- 
ful child of our holy mother the church, and will betray 
noman, But tell me all, Clive. Am I not your friend 
as well as your pastor?” 

‘‘Tell him, Helen—tell the good father,” said Clive, 
seating himself at the table, and leaning his head upon 
his hand. ‘‘I have no heart to speak of it.” 

The priest turned his eyes to Helen, who immediately 
took up the tale which her father was unwilling to tell. 
‘*T believe I am myself to blame,’’ she said, in a low, 
sweet tone; ‘‘ though God knows I thought not of what 
would follow when I went out. But 1 must tell you why 
I did so. My father and I had been talking all the even- 
ing of the wild and troubled state of the country, and 
of ers was likely to take place at Barhampton to- 
night.” 

‘‘It has taken place,’ replied Father Filmer; ‘the 
magistrates were prepared for the rioters; the troops 
have been in amongst the people, and many a precious 
life has been lost.”’ 

‘‘It was what we feared,’’ continued Helen, sadly. 
‘Alas! that men will do such wild and lawless things, 
But about that very tumult my father was anxious and 
uneasy, and towards half-past six he went out to see if 
he could meet my uncle Norries as he went, and at all 
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events to look out from the top of the downs towards 
Barhampton. He promised me that he would on no 
account go farther than the old wall, and that he would 
be back in halfan hour. But more than an hour passed, 
and I grew frightened, till at last I sent up Daniel Conner 
to see if he could find my father. He seemed long, 
though perhaps he was not, and I then resolved to go 
myself. I had no foar at all; for I had never heard of 
Lord lladley being out at night, and I thought he would 
be at the dinner-table, and I quite cafe—safer, indeed, 
than in the day. I was only anxions for my father, and 
for him 1 was very anxious. However, I walked on fast, 
and soon came to the downs, but I could sce no one, and 
taking the slanting path up the slope, I came just to the 
edge of the cliff, and looked out over the sea to Barhamp- 
ton Head. There was nothing to be scen there, and only 
a light in a ship at sea. That made me more frightened 
than ever, for I had felt sure that I should find my father 
there; and thinking that he might have sat down some- 
where to wait, I called him aloud, to heg he would come 
home. There was no answer, but I heard a step coming 
up the path which runs between the two slopes, and then 
gocs down over the lower broken part of the cliff to the 
sea-shore; and feeling sure that it was either my father, 
or Connor, or one of the boatmen, who would not have 
hurt me for the world, I was just tuining to go down that 
way when Lord Hadley sprang up the bank, and caught 
hold of me by the hand. I besought him to let me go, 
and then I was very frightened indeed, so that I hardly 
knew, or know, what I said or did, All I am sure of is 
that he tried to persuade me to go away with him to 
France; and he told me there was a ship for that coun- 
try out there at sea, and its boat with the boatmen 
down upon the shore, for he had spoken to them in 
the morning. He said a great deal that I forget, telling 
me that he would marry me as soon as we arrived in 
France; but I was very angry—too angry, indeed—and 
what I said in reply seemed to make him quite furious, 
for he swore that 1 should go, with a terrible oath. I 
trigd to get away, but he kept hold of my hand, and 
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threw lis other arm round me, and was dragging me away 
down the path towards the sea-shore, when suddenly my 
father came up and struck him. I had not been able to 
resist much, on account of my broken arm, but the mo- 
ment my father came up he Iet me go, and returned the 
blow he had received. We were then close upon the edge 
of the cliff, and there is, if you recollect, a low railing, 
where tho path begins to descend. My father struck 
him again and agai, and at last he fell back against the 
railing, whieh broke, I think, under his weight, and oh! 
father, I saw him fall headlong over the cliff. «I thought 
I should have died at that moment, and before I recovered 
myself my father had taken me by the hand and was lead- 
ing me away. When we had got a hundred yards or two, 
I stopped, and asked if it would not be better to go or 
sond down to the sea-shore, to sce if some help could not 
be rendered to him. My father said he had heard tho 
boatmen come to assist him, and that was enough.” 

Clive had covered his eyes with his hand while Helen 
spoke; but at her last words he looked up, saying, in a 
stern tono, ‘Quite enough! He well deserved what ho 
has met with. I did not intend it, it is true; but whether 
he be doad or living, he has only had the chastisement he 
merited. I had heard but an hour or two before all his 
base conduct to this dear child—I had heard that he had 
outraged, insulted, persecuted her; and although I had 
promised Norries not to kill him, yet I had resolved, the 
first time I met with him, to flay him alive with my horse- 
whip. I found him again insulting her; and can any man 
say I did wrong to punish the base villain on the spot? 
I regret it not; I would do it again, be the consequences 
what they may; and so I will tell judge and jury when- 
ever I am called upon to speak.” 

*‘T trust that may never be, my son,”’ replied the priest, 
ee at him with an expression of melancholy interest; 
‘‘and I doubt not at all that, if you follow the advice which 
I will give you, suspicion will never even attach to you.”’ 

‘I shall be very happy, father, to hear your advice,” 
answered Clive; ‘but I have no great fears of any evil 
consequences. People cannot blame me for striking a 
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man who was insulting and seeking to wrong my child. 
I did but defend my own blood and her honour, and there 
is no crime in that.”’ 

‘People often make a crime where there is none,Clive,”’ 
answered Mr. Filmer. ‘‘This young man is dead, and you 
must recollect that he was a peer of England.” 

«That makes no difference,’”’ exclaimed Clive. ‘Thank 
God we do not live in a land where the peer can do wrong 
any more than the peasant! I am sorry he is dead, for 
I did agt intend to kill him; but he well deserved his 
death, and his station makes no difference.” 

‘‘None in the eye of the law,’’ replied Mr. Filmer, 
gravely; ‘‘but it may make much in the ear of a jury. I 
know these things well, Clive; and depend upon it, that 
if this matter should come before a court of justice at the 
present time, especially when such wild acts have been 
committed by the people, you are lost. In the first place, 
you cannot prove the very defence you make ‘a 

‘“Why, my clild was there, and saw it all!’’ cried 
Clive, interrupting him. 

“‘Her evidence would go for very little,’ answered the 
priest; ‘“‘and as I know you would not deny having done 
it, your own candour would ruin you. The best view that 
a jury would take of your case, even supposing them not 
to be worked upon by the rank of the dead man, could 
only produce a verdict of manslaughter, which would send 
you for hfe to a penal colony, to labour like a slave, per- 
haps in chains.’’ 

Clive started, and gazed anxiously in his face, as if 
that view of the case were new tohim. ‘‘ Better die than 
that!’’ he said; ‘better die than that!”’ 

‘“‘Assuredly,’”’ replied Mr. Filmer. ‘But why should 
you run the risk of cither? I tell you, if you will follow 
my advice, you shall pass without suspicion.”” But Clive 
waved his hand almost impatiently, saying, ‘“‘ Impossible, 
father, impossible! I am not a man who can set a guard 
upon his lips; and I should say things from time to time 
which would soon lead men to see and know who it was 
that did it. I could not converse with any of my neigh- 
bours here without betraying myself.” 
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“Then you must go away for a time,” answered Fil- 
mer. ‘‘That waa the very advice I was going to give 
you. If you act with decision, and leave the country for 
a short time, | will be answerable for your remaining free 
from even a doubt.” 

‘‘The very way to bring doubt upon myself,’’ answered 
Clive, with a short, bitter laugh. ‘* Would not every one 
ask why Clive ran away?”’ 

‘‘Tho answer would then be simple,’’ said the priest, 
“namely, that he went, probably, because he had engaged 
with his brother-in-law, Norrics, in these rash schemes 
against the government which have been so signally frus- 
trated this mght at Barhampton.”’ 

‘‘One crime instead of another!’’ answered Clive, 
gloomily, bending down his brow upon his hands again. 

‘‘With this difference,’’ continued Mr. Filmer, ‘that 
the one will be soon and casily pardoned, the other never; 
that for the one you cannot be pursued into another land, 
that for the other you would be pursued and taken; that 
the one brings no disgrace upon your name, that the other 
blasts you as a felon, leaves a stain upon your child, 
deprives her of a parent, ruins her happiness for ever.”’ 

“Oh fly, father, fly!”’ cmed Helen. ‘‘Save yourself 
from such a horrible fate!’’ 

“What! and leave you here unprotected!’ exclaimed 
Clive. 

“‘Oh no! let me go with you!’’ cried Helen. 

*“*Of course,’’ said the priest. ‘* You cannot, and you 
must not go alone. Tako Helen with you, and be sure 
that her devotion towards you will but increase and 
strengthen that strong affection which she has inspired in 
one wor.hy of her, and of whom she is worthy. I have 
promised you, Chve, or rather I should say, I have 
assured you, that your daughter shall be the wife of him 
she loves, ay, with his father’s full consent. If you 
follow my advice, it shall be so; but do not suppose that 
Sir Arthur would ever suffer his son to marry the daugh- 
ter of a convict. As it is, he knows that your blood is 
as good as his own, and that the only real difference is in 
fortune; but with a tainted name the case would be very 
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different. There would be an insurmountable bar against 
their union, and you would make her whole life wretched, 
as well as cast away your own happiness tor evér.”’ 

‘But how can I fly?”’ asked Clive. ‘The whole thing 
will be known to-morrow, and ere I reached London I 
should be pursued and taken.” 

‘There is a shorter way than that,’’ answered Filmer, 
“and one that cannot fail.’”’ 

‘‘The French ship!’’ cried Helen, with a look of joy. 

‘‘Eygn go,” rejoined the priest; ‘‘she will sail in a few 
hours. ‘You have nothing to do but send down what 
things you need as fast as possible, get one of the boats 
to row you out, embark, and you are safe. I will give 
you letters to a friend in Brittany, who will show you all 
hindness, and you can remain there at peace till I tell 
you that you may safely return.” 

Clive pauscd, and seemed to hesitate for a moment or 
two; but Helen gazed imploriugly in his face, and at 
Iength he threw his arms around her, saying, ‘I will go, 
my child; I have no right to make you wretched also. 
Were it for myself alone, nothing should make me run 
away; but now nothing must induce me to sacrifice you. 
Go, Ilelen; get-ready quickly. Perhaps they may think 
that I have had some share in this tumult, and suspicion 
pass away in that manner.”’ 

“Undoubtedly they will,’’ rejoined Mr. Filmer; ‘‘ and 
I will take care to give suspicion that direction. Be 
quick, Helen: but do you not need some once to aid 
you.” 
“Twill get the girl Margaret,’ said Helen Clive, ‘for 
T am very helpless.’’ And closing the door, she de- 
parted. 

“What shall I-do with the farm?”’ inquired Clive, 
as soon as she was gone. ‘‘I fear evcrything will go 
to ruin.” 

‘* Not so, not so,’’ answered Mr, Filmer, cheerfully, ‘1 
will see that it is well attended to; and though, perhaps, 
something may go wrong, against which nothing but the 
owner's eye can secure, yet nothing like ruin shall take 
place. And now, hasten away, Clive, and meke your 
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own preparations. No time is to be lost; for if the people 
on board the ship learn that the attack upon Barhampton 
has failed, they may perhaps put to sea sooner than the 
hour they had appointed. I will write the letter while 
you are getting ready, and I will go down with you to 
the beach, and sce you off.”’ 

About three quarters of an hour passed in some hurry 
and confusion, ere Clive and his daughter were prepared 
to set out. The priest’s letter was written and sealed; a 
man was called up to wheel some boxes and trunks down 
to the shore; and various orders and directibns were 
given for the management of the farm during Clive’s ab- 
sence. The servants scemed astonished, but asked no 
questions; and Mr. Filmer skilfully let drop some words 
which, when remembered at an after period, might con- 
nect the flight of Mr. Clive with the mad attempt upon 
the town of Barhampton. When all was completed, they 
set forth on foot, passing through the narrow lanes in the 
neighbourhood of the house, till they reached and crossed 
the high road, and then, following one of the little dells 
through the downs, descended by a somewhat rugged 
path to the sea-side. Some of the boatmen were already 
up, preparing to put to sea; and as Clive. had often been 
a friend to all of them, no difficulty was made in fulfilling 
his desire. The sea was as calm as a small lake; and 
though the water was too low to launch ono of their 
large boats easily, yet a small one was pushed over the 
sands, and Helen and her father stood beside it, ready to 
embark, when a quick step, running over the beach, was 
heard, and Mr. Pilmer exclaimed, ‘‘ Quick, quick, into 
the boat, and put off!” 

“That is Edgar's foot,’’ said Helen, hanging back. 
“*Oh, let me wait, and bid him adieu! I know it is 
Edgar’s foot!’’ 

“The ear of love is quick,’’ said Mr. Filmer. “I did 
not recognise it;’’ and in another moment Edgar Adelon 
stood beside them. 

‘I have been to the house,’’ he said, “and they told 
me where to seek you.” 

* We are forced to go away for a time by some un- 
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unpleasant circumstances, Mr. Adelon,’’ said Clive, 
gravely. 

‘‘T know—I know it all,’’ answered Edgar, quickly. 
‘‘T watched the whole attack from the hill, It was a 
strange, ghastly sight, and I will not stop you, Mr. Clive, 
for 1t would be ruin to stay; but let me speak one word 
to dear [felea—but ono word, and I will not keep you.”’ 

The father made no opposition; he knew what, it was 
to love well, and he would not withhold the small drop uf 
consolation from the bitter cup of parting.. Edgar drew 
tho fair firl a few steps aside, and they spoke together 
earnestly for a few mmutes. He then pressed her hand 
affectionately in his, and each repeated ‘‘ For ever!” 
Then leading her back towards the boat, against the 
sides of which the water was now ising, he shook Clive’s 
hand warmly, sayiug, ‘‘God bless and protect you! Let 
me put her in the boat.’’ And before any one could 
answer, he had hfted Helen tenderly in his arms, walked 
with her into the shallow water, and placed her in the 
little bark. Clive fullowed, after anothcr word or two 
with Mr. Filmer; the boatmen pushed off, and the prow 
went glittering through the waves. Edgar Adelon stood 
and gazed, till Mr. Filmer touched him on the arm, say- 
ing, ‘‘Come, my son;’’ and then, with a decp sigh, the 
young man followed him towards the cliffs. 

‘‘T must go back to the Grange for my horse,’’ said 
Edgar, as the priest was turning along the high road 
towards Brandon. 

‘‘ Better send for it,’’ said Mr. Filmer. ‘ Your father 
has returned, and may inquire for you.” 

‘‘ Tt is strange,’’ said Edgar, following him. ‘I could 
have sworn I saw his tall bay hunter among the people 
at Barhampton.” 

‘*You might well be mistaken,’ answered Mr. Filmer; 
‘‘but whatever you saw, Edgar, take my advice, and say 
to no one that you saw anything—no, not to Eda.”’ 

Edgar did not reply, and the rest of their walk passed 
in silence till they reached the gates of the park. They 
were open, and a man was standing at the lodge door, 
with whom the priest paused to speak for an instant, 
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while Edgar, at his request, walked on. Mr. Filmer 
overtook the young man ere he had gone a hundred 
yards, and as they approached the house, he said, ‘‘ You 
had better go straight to your room, and to bed, Edgar. 
Unpleasant things have happened. Eda has retired, your 
father has another magistrate with him, and neither your 
presence nor mine will be agreeable.”’ 

‘««To my own room, certainly,”’ answered Edgar Ade- 
lon; ‘‘but not to bed, nor to sleep, father. I have need 
of thought more than rest;’’ and when the dgor was 
opened, he passed straight through the hall, ‘taking a 
light from the servant, and mounting the stairs towards 
his own room. 


CHAPTER XX, 


WE must now return for a short time to Mr. Dudley, 
having brought up many of the other personages con- 
nected with this tale nearly to the same point at which 
we last left himself. As soon as he had entered the 
lodge in the custody of the two constables, he demanded 
in a calm: tone to sec their warrant, entertaining but 
little doubt that he had been apprehended tor taking 
some share in the riots of which he had been a witness, 
and that the ignorance of the men who held him in cus- 
tody had occasioned the use of such very vague and 
unsatisfactory terms as ‘ murder or manslaughter, as the 
case may be.’ What was his astonishment, however, 
when he read as follows:— 

‘To the Constable of the Hundred of , in the 
County of , and all the other Peace Officers of the 
same (County. 

_ “Forasmuch as Patrick Ferrars, of the parish of 
Brandon, in the said county, servant, hath this day 
made information before me, Stephen Conway, Esquire, 
one of her Majesty’s justices of the peace, in and for the 
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said county, that he hath just cause to suspect, and doth 
suspect, that Edward Dudley, Esquire, on the ~-— day 
of , in the year of our Lord 18—, at or near the 
place called Clive Down, in the said parish of Brandon, 
in the said county, feloniously, wilfully, and of his malice 
atorethought, did kill and murder Henry Lord Hadley, 
by strking him sundry blows, and throwing him over the 
cliff at the said place, by which the said Lord Hadley 
instantly died: these are therefore to command you, or 
one of you, in her Majesty’s name, forthwith to appre- 
hend and bring before me, or some other of her Majesty’s 
justices of the peace, in and for the said county, the body 
of the said Edgar Dudley, to answer unto the said charge, 
and be farther dealt with according to law. Herein fail 
not.”’ 

“Good heaven!’’ he exclaimed, in a tone of astonish- 
ment, which could not be assumed; ‘do you mean to say 
that Lord Hadley has been killed?”’ 

‘Come, come, master, that won’t do,’”’ said the dull 
brute into whose hands he had fallen. ‘‘ You know all 
about it, I dare say. You must march into that ’ere room 
till to-morrow morning, for there’s no use in taking you 
twenty miles to the jail, to bring you back again to. 
morrow to the crowner’s ’quest.”’ 

lt was with great difficulty that Dudley restrained his 
temper. The charge at first sight seemed to him ridicu- 
lous, and he would have scoffed at it, 1f horror at the fate 
of his unhappy pupil had not occupied his mind so com- 
pletely that no light thought could find place. 

**T ask you civilly, sir,’’ he said, moving into the room 
pointed out, closely followed by the constables, ‘‘to give 
me some information in regard to facts which I must 
know to-morrow morning, and in which I am deeply in- 
terested. If ou are so discourtcous as to refuse me an 
answer, { cannot force you; but at the same time I sup- 
pose there :s nvbody on earth but yourself who would 
think of derying me some information respecting a friend 
who, I gather from your warrant, has been killed.’’ 

‘Very like a friend to pitch him over the cliff!’’ an- 
swered the constable. ‘‘ Howsumdever, the magistrates 
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know all about it, and you had better wait and talk to 
them, for if you talk more to me I shall send down for 
the handcuffs: fool I was for not bringing them with 
me. We shall sit up with ye by turna, for I am not 
going to let ye get off, master, you may depend upon it.” 
' Dudley only replied by a contemptuous smile, and, 
seating himself in a chair, he gave himself up to thought, 
while the one constable took a place opposite, and the 
other retired and locked the door. For nearly two hours 
Dudley remained meditating over the strange turn which 
had taken place in his fate; and as he reflected upon 
various circumstances which had occurred during the 
evening, his situation began to assume a more serious 
aspect than it had at first presented. Not that he sup- 
posed, for one moment, he was in the slightest danger, 
for his consciousness of innocence was too great to admit 
of his believing that, when his whole conduct was ex- 
plained, cven a suspicion would rest upon him; but he 
recollected the violent dispute which he had had with 
Lord Hadley in the morning, in the presence of several 
witnesses, and also called to mind that when he had gone 
out after dinner, in order to fulfil his promises to Eda, 
he had been followed and overtaken by Lord Hadley, and 
that the first part, at least, of their conversation had 
been carried on in a sharp and angry tone. He remem- 
bered, too, that they had met several people, and that 
though in the end the young nobleman had seemed some- 
what touched by his remonstrances, and surprised and 
vexed at his decided resignation of all farther responsibi- 
lity regarding his conduct, no one had witnessed the more 
moderate and kindly manner in which they had parted, 
or could prove that they had parted at all before the fatal 
eccurrence of which he ‘had such vague information. The 
attempt to extract anything more from the constable he 
saw would be in vain, though he thirsted for intelligence; 
and his thoughts, after dwelling for some time upon his 
own case, naturally turned to the unhappy youth who had 
been cut off at s0 carly a period, in the midst of a career 
of folly and vice. He could not help sighing over such 
a result; for notwithstanding headstrong passions, and a 
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certain degree of weakness of character, which would 
have prevented Lord Hadley from ever becoming a great 
man, Dudley had perceived some traits of goodness in 
his nature, which, under right direction, either by the 
care of wise and prudent friends, or by the chastening 
rod of adversity, might have been so guided as to render 
him an estimable and useful member of society. His 
mind reverted to his own young days, and he recollected 
wild schemes, rash enterprises, some faults and follies 
which pe now greatly regretted; and he thought, “If I 
had goné on, the pampered child of prosperity, I might - 
perhaps have been like him.’’ He did himself injustice, 
it is true, but still the fancy was a natural one; and he 
felt, at least, that in his case ‘the uses of adveraity had 
been sweet.’ 

The body and the mind are alternately slaves to each 
other. When stimulated to strong exertion, the mind 
conquers the body; when oppressed with fatigue or sick- 
ness, the body conquers the mind; but the powers of 
both seem sometimes worn out together, and then sleep 
is the only resource: that heavy, overpowering sleep, the 
temporary death of all the faculties; when no memory of 
the past, no knowledge of the present, no expectation of 
the future, comes in dreams to rouse even fancy from the 
benumbing influence that overshadows us. Such was the 
case with Dudley at the end of those two hours. He had 
gone out early in the morning in the pursuit of healthful 
exercise; but in the course of his ramble with Edgar 
Adelon, subjects had arisen which moved him deeply. 
His young companion, with all the warm enthusiasm and 
confidence of his nature, had poured forth to him all the 
stores of grief, anxiety, and indignation, which had been 
accumulating in silenco and in secret since first he had 
become aware of Lord Hadley’s pursuit of Helen; and 
Dudley, entering warmly into his feelings, had chosen his 
course at once. He had determined to speak decidedly 
to his pupil; to place before his eyes the scandal and the 
wickedness of that which he was engaged in; to lemand 
that it should either cease at once, or he quit Brandon; 
and in case he refused, to resign all farther control over 
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him, and instantly to make the young peer’s relations in 
London aware of the fact and the cause. Then had 
come the fierce and angry discussion with Lord Hadley, 
followed by an agitating conversation with Eda; another 
dispute with his pupil, perhaps more painful than the 
first; the hurried and anxious walk to Barhampton, and 
the troubled scene which had taken place there. He was 
exhausted, mentally and corporeally; and at the end of 
two hours he slept, leaning his head upon his folded arms, 
and remaining so still and silent, that it seemed as if 
death rather than slumber possessed him. His sleep 
lasted long, too, and he was aroused only by some one 
sliaking him roughly by the shoulder on the following 
morning. Dudley started up, and wondered where he 
was; but gradually a recollection of all the facts returned; 
and the man’s words: ‘‘ Como, master, the crowncr 1s 
sitting,’’ required no explanation. 

Somewhat to Dudley’s surprise, whon he reached the 
door of the lodge, he found the carriage of Sir Arthur 
Adelon waiting for him; and entering with one constable, 
while the other took his seat upon the box, he was driven 
up the avenue to Brandon House. The servants at the 
door showed no signs of want of respect, and he was im- 
mediately conducted between his two captors into the 
library, where he found a number of persons assembled 
in a confused mass at the end of the room, and the coro- 
ner’s jury seated round the large table, near the win- 
dows. lu the centre was a portly man in a white 
waistcoat, with a pompous, wine-empurpled face, and an 
exceedingly bald head, whom he concluded rightly to be 
the coroner. Several magistrates were also in the room, 
amongst whom were two persons with whom he had dined 
at the table of Sir Arthur Adelon a few days before; but 
Dudley looked in vain for the baronet himself, or for any 
well-known and friendly face. He wanted no support, it 
is true; for he was not timid by nature, and he was con- 
scious of innocence; but yet he would have felt well 
pleased to have had friends around him. One of the 
magistrates shook hands with him, however, and the other 
bowed; while some people near the coroner whispered to 
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that officer, whose eyes were instantly fixed upon the 
new comer. 

‘‘Mr. Edward Dudley, I believe,” he said, aloud; and 
when Dudley signified that it was so by bending his head, 
the other continued: ‘‘ Although not strictly necessary, 
sir, inasmuch as this is an inquest for the purpose of as- 
certaining how a certain person met with his death, and we 
consequently as yet know nothing of accused or accusers, 
yet, as I have been given to understand that a warrant 
has been issued for your apprehension under the hand of 
my worshipful friend, Mr. Conway, I have thought it 
best that you should be present, in order that you should 
watch proceedings in which you are dceply interested. 
You will remark that it 13 not necessdry for you to say 
anything upon this occasion, and to do so or not must be 
left to your own discretion.” 

‘“‘T thank you for your caution, sir,”’ replied Dudley; 
‘‘although, having been bred to the bar, it was not so 
necessary in my case as it might be in some. I have no 
knowledge of the circumstances which have caused any 
suspicion to fall upon me, and shall hear with interest the 
evidence which may be given regarding facts that I am 
utterly unacquainted with.”’ 

‘‘ Ahem!”’ said the coroner. ‘‘ We will now hear the 
witnesses in the natural order, gentlemen of the jury. 
By the natural order, I mean the order in which the facts 
connected with the discovery happened. Our first ques- 
tion will be, where and how the body was found; next, 
whose the body is—for you will remark, gentlemen of the 
jury, that at the present moment all we know is, that the 
body of a dead man has been found under exceedingly 
suspicious circumstances, and we must have it identified; 
then we must inquire how he came by his death. If the 
person who first found the corpse is in court, let him 
stand forward.”’ 

A man of somewhat more than six feet high, in a 
round jacket and oilskin hat, advanced to the table, and 
gave his evidence in a very clear and intelligent manner, 
saying, ‘‘I was standing out upon the sand last night, 
near upon low water 7 
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‘““ Where at?” asked the coroner. ‘Pray deseribe the 
place as accurately as possible ”’ 

‘‘ Why, it was just between Gullpoint and our cottages 
at St. Martin’s,” replicd the boatman; ‘‘and the hour 
might be about eight, or near it. The water was not 
quite out, so it must have been about cight. I was 
standing looking out after the French brig, which had 
been making signals lke, with lights of different colours, 
which I did not understand, when all ins minute I heard 
some one give a sort of loud cry, just as if they had been 
hurt or frightened. It came from the land, and I heard 
it quite plain, for the wind set off shore, and turmng 
round, I looked up in the way that the sound seemed to 
come from pas 

‘Was it moonlight?” asked the coroner. 

‘* Lord bless you, no, sir!’’ replied the boatman; ‘but 
the night was not very dark, for that matter. However, 
as I turned, I heard a bit of a row at the top of the cliff, 
and [ could see two men standing up there close together, 
one a tall man, t’other a little shorter; and the tall one 
hit the other twice or three times, and thon down he came. 
1 could sce him fall back, but after that I lost him, for 
you see, sir, as he tumbled down the cliff, it was darker 
there. When thoy were a-top, they had got the sky 
behind them; but when he fell, he got into the gloom, 
and I saw no more of him, till hearing a cry almost like 
that of a gull, only louder, I ran up as hard as I could. 
As I came over the shingle near the cliff, I heard a groan 
or two, and just below the rock I found the young mau 
who is in t’other room, lying with his feet to the beach 
and his head to the cliff; so, you see, he must have turned 
right over, once at Jeast, as he tumbled.” 

‘‘ What distance were you from tho cliff when you saw 
the two men quarrelling?’”’ asked the coroner. 

“Tt might be a hundred yards or more,”’ replied tho 
boatman; ‘‘ perhaps two.” 

‘*And did you see them clearly?’ inquired the officer. 

‘* Clear enough to see what they were about,”’ answered 
the fisherman, ‘* but not to see their faces.” 

‘You have said one was tall, the other shorter,’’ con- 
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tinued the coroner; ‘do you sce any one here of the 
height of the taller one, as far as you can judge?”’ 

The man looked round him, and it so unfortunately 
happened that Dudley, anxious to hear all the evidence, 
had taken a step or two forward. The boatman’s eyes 
instantly fell upon him, and pointing him out with his 
hand, he said, ‘‘ Much about that gentleman’s height, I 
should think.”’ 

‘Do you mean to say, that you think he was the 
man?” asked the coroner, while a slight frown came over 
Dudley’s face. 

‘¢No, that’s another case,’’ answered the stout boat- 
man. ‘All that I could see, as they stood and I stood, 
was, that the one was taller than the other a good bit, 
and that the tall ono knocked the short one over the 
cliff.” 

The three succecding witnesses were of the same class 
aud profession as the first; but they proved nothing more 
than the finding of the injurcd man, his insonsible condi- 
tion when they came up, and his death, without having 
spoken, as they carried him to Brandon House. 

“TY think we must have the evidence of Sir Arthur 
Adelon,’’ said the coroner, looking towards one of the 
servants, several of whom were in the room. ‘Pray 
present my compliments to him, and say that I should be 
glad of lus presence for a few moments.” 

Sir Arthur, however, did not appear immediately; and 
when he entercd, there was a good deal more agitation 
in his manner than he coyld have desired. Tis first act 
was to shake hands with Dudley, in a friendly, eyen a 
warm manner; and the coroner, rising, bowed low to one 
of the great men of the neighbourhood, apologising for 
troubling him, as he called it. 

‘It is necessary, Sir Arthur,’’ he said, ‘to make a 
few inquiries, as 1am given to understand that the un- 
fortunate young nobleman who met with his death last 
night in so tragical a manner, has been for some days 
an inmate of your house, as well as the gentleman who 
labours under suspicion—as to whether you are aware of 
any circumstance tending te corroborate the charge—-any 
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quarrel, I mean, between the parties, or anything likely 
to produce so fatal a result?”’ 

‘‘ Of nothing in the world,”’ replied Sir Arthur Adelon, 
in a frank tone. ‘Lord Iladley and my friend, Mr. 
Dudley, have always appeared, in my presence, at least, 
upon the very best terms. What took place yesterday I 
am not aware of, as I was out the greater part of the 
day, until late in the evening, having heard very unplea- 
sant rumours, which havo proved, alas! too correct, and 
wishing to ascertain the facts, and to see what could best 
be done for the good of the community.” 

His eye glanced to Dudley’s face as he uttered the 
last somewhat vague and double-meaning words; but the 
countenance he looked at remained perfectly calm and 
firm, without the slightest perceptible change of expres- 
sion. 

‘‘Then you have no cause, Sir Arthur,” inquired the 
coroner, ‘‘ to suppose Mr. Dudley at all implicated in this 
transaction?” 

‘‘From my own personal knowledge, none in the 
world,’’ answered the baronet. ‘‘There are always 
rumours afloat after deeds are done, but if my deliberate 
opinion could have any weight, I should say that Mr. 
Dudley is perfectly incapable of intentionally injuring 
any man. That he would do much to save or serve & 
fellow-creature, I believe; but nothing to wrong or 
agerieve one.’’ 

‘High teatimony,’”’ said the coroner, in a pompous 
tone. ‘I am much obliged, Sir Arthur;’’ and looking at 
a slip of paper which he held in his hand, he pronounced 
the name of Patrick Ferrers. The butler at Brandon 
House immediately stood forward, and without much 
questioning, made a deposition somewhat to the following 
effect: —‘‘ I knew the late Lord Hadley; I have known 
him since he has been at Brandon House. He was the 
same gentleman whose body now lies in the dining-room. 
He was here about ten days before he met with his 
death. I know also the prisoner, Mr. Dudley, I never 
saw any quarrel between them till yesterday, when Mr. 
Dudley and Lord Hadley came home about the same 
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time together, and Mr. Dudley insisted on speaking in 
private with Lord Hadley. Mr. Dudley seemed a little 
cross, and they went into this room together. I went in 
the mean time to fetch some letters which had been 
brought while they were out. When I came back, 1 saw 
Lord Hadley coming out of the library, seemingly in a 
great passion. He shook his fist at Mr. Dudley, and 
seemed to be using very hard words, which I did not 
hear. Mr. Dudley was then a step or two behind him, 
but he seemed very angry too, though not so angry as 
his lordship; and I could hear every word he said, though 
perhaps I cannot recollect them exactly now, but I know 
that they were something like, ‘ You had better take care 
what you say of me, my lord, for if you treat me disres- 
pectfully, I will punish you, depend upon it.’ ”’ 

The coroner looked towards Mr. Dudley, who observed, 
in @ quiet tone, ‘‘ The words were not exactly those, but 
the meaning is given with sufficient accuracy.’ 

‘*Go on,’’ said the coroner, ‘‘ Did you observe any- 
thing of a similar nature during the rest of the day?”’ 

‘About an hour after,” continued the butler, ‘‘ Lord 
Hadley went out again, Mr. Dudley followed him, and I 
heard the gamekeeper say 

‘*We must have nothing upon hearsay,’’ exclaimed 
the coroner; ‘‘the gamekeeper, I dare say, can answer for 
himself. Speak to what is within your own knowledge.’’ 

‘When Mr. Dudley came back, I was in the hall. 
The porter let him in, but we both remarked that ho 
looked a deal ruffled. At dinner, he and Lord Hadley 
seemed very cool and snappish to each other; and imme- 
diately after dinner Mr. Dudley went out, and Lord 
Hadley went after him, asking Brown, the head footman, 
which way the other gentleman had gone. I heard him 
myself, so that I can speak to; and that is the last I saw 
or heard of either of them, till his lordship’s body was 
brought in last night, and Mr. Dudley came here this 
morning.” 

‘‘ John Brown!”’ said the coroner, and the head foot- 
man stood forward. He corroborated the greater part of 
the butler’s testimony, and added but little else, except 
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an expression of his own opinion that the young lord and 
Mr. Dudley had been out of sorts with each other, as he 
termed it, all the preceding day. 

The gamekeeper was then brought forward, and stated, 
that he was just walking away from the house, after 
having been out with Mr, Dudley and Mr. Adelon during 
the whole morning, when the former came up to him with 
a quick step, asked which way the young nobleman had 
taken, and followed him as fast as he could go. 

The man and woman at the lodge were they called, 
and proved that, a little before exght on the ‘preceding 
night, they were standing together at the door of their 
cottage, when the young peer and Mr. Dudley passed out 
of the park. The man said that they were talking very 
angrily, and the woman that they were speaking very 
quick, but she remembered hearing Mr. Dudley say, 
‘Such conduct is most reprehensible, my lord, and will 
receive chastisement sooner or Jater.’’ Both she and her 
husband deposed that the yeung peer and Mr. Dudley 
took their way towards the Downs, and a labourer stated 
that he had seen two gentlemen going on in the samo 
direction, one of whom was tall like the prisoner, and 
the other somewhat shorter. ‘‘They were then speaking 
quick and sharp,’’ he said, ‘and one of them was tossing 
his arma about a good deal.” 

A pause for a moment or two succeeded, and then the 
coroner raised his voice, saying, ‘‘Is there any one else 
who can give evidence in this case? Let it be recollected 
that it is the bounden duty of all men, when a crime has 
been committed, to assist in bringing the criminal to 
justice.”’ 

‘* Please your worship,’’ said @ tall, raw-boned man, 

coming forward towards the table, ‘‘I think I can say a 
word or two, if you would be hind enough to hear me.”’ 
‘ ‘We are here to listen to every one who can speak to 
any facts connected with the death of the unfortunate 
young nobleman whose body has been lately viewed by 
the jury,’’ was the coroner's reply. ‘‘ Speak to facts, 
without entering into hearsay, my good man; and in the 
first place, tell us what is your name and occupation?”’ 
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“‘T am a@ labourer by trade, and my name is Daniel 
Connor,’”’ answered the witness; ‘‘and as to facts, it’s 
just them I’ve got to speak about, for [ suppose Il am 
the only man, except the boatman, who saw the thing 
done. Iwas just taking a walk quietly upon the Downs, 
over above St. Martin’s when I saw the young lord—TI’ve 
seen him many a time before down at Mr. Clive’s farm— 
come walking along very dully like. I saw him quite 
well, though he didn’t see me, for he was walking along 
the road,in the little dell, and I was sitting down above.” 

«Why, I thought you said you were walking,” said 
the coroner. 

‘*'o be sure I was,’’ answered Daniel Connor; ‘ sor- 
row a thing else. I was taking o walk and sitting down, 
your worship, as many @ man does, I believe.”’ 

‘‘ Was there any one else with Lord Hadley?’’ asked 
the coroner. : 

“That I can’4 just say,’ answered Connor. ‘‘ There 
was nobody close to him, or I should have seen them 
both at once, and there might be somebody not far off, as 
indeed there was; but you see, your worship, I leaned 
back upon the turf, for I didn’t want to be disturbed in 
my meditations.” 

“Ah!” said the coroner. ‘‘Go on, my man.” 

‘‘ Well, a minute after—it might be two minutes, 
perhaps, for I won’t be particular as to that—I heard two 
men quarrelling, and looking up to the sky, I saw them 
clear enough.”’ 

‘‘ What! in the sky?’’ said the coroner. 

‘‘No, agin it,’’ replied the witness; ‘‘for both their 
feet were upon the ground at that time, but just ot the 
edge of the cliff, where there’s a bit of a rail. They 
were hitting each other about, and being a peaceable 
man anyhow, having had enough of rows in my own 
country—that’s Ireland, your worship—TI sat quite still, 
and then the one gave the other a great knock, and 
away he went back over th) railing, and so I walked 
quietly home, and saw no more.” 

‘‘Be 20 good as to describe the man who struck the 
other, and knocked him over the cliff,” said the coroner. 
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‘‘ Why, that’s mighty difficult to do,’’ answered Daniel 
Connor, ‘‘ seeing that they were fifty yards off and more; 
and looked juat like two black shadows on the wall.’”’ 

‘Did you ever see him before?’’? demanded the crown 
officer, somewhat impatiently. 

‘‘ Maybe I have,’ answered the witness; ‘‘ but I should 
not just like to say for certain.”’ 

‘But you had no doubt in the case of Lord Hadley,” 
rejoined the coroner. 

‘‘That was natural like,’’ answered Daniel, Connor; 
‘‘for he came within ten yards of me, and t’other was a 
good bit farther off when ] saw him.” 

‘Let mo try, Mr. Coroner,’ said the foreman of the 
jury. ‘ Was he a tall man or a short man, witness?” 

‘‘ Oh! it was a tall man he was,’’ replied Connor; 8 | 
dare say an inch taller than I am, and 1’m no bantam.” 

‘‘Did you evor see that gentleman before?”’ continued 
the foreman, pointing out Dudley. 

‘I think I have, your honour,’’ answered the witness. 

‘* Was he the man you saw strike Lord Hadley on the 
cliff?’’? demanded the coroner, in a stern tone. 

“I shouldn’t just like to swear,’’ answered Daniel 
’ Connor; ‘‘ but he’s not unlike him, any how.’’ 

For the first time a sense of danger reached Dudley's 
bosom; and stepping forward at once, he placed himself 
directly before the witness, and gazed sternly in his face. 
An impression—a feeling, without any apparent cause, 
and which he could not account for himself, took posses- 
sion of him, that the man was wilfully giving untrue 
evidence. But his severe searching look had no effect 
upon the mind of Daniel Connor. It was under a more 
powerful influence; and though in reality by no means a 
bad or malicious man, yet, relying upon the assurances 
of the priest, he looked upon the matter between Dudley 
aud himself rather as a game that they were playing than 
anything else; and the same shrewd, momentary smile 
passed over his countenance which had once crossed it 
while conversing with the priest during the preceding 
night. He gave a glance at the prisoner’s face, and in 
answer, a8 it seemed, to his gaze, he, said, ‘‘Ay-—yes, 
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sir, you are mighty like him, any how; but I should not 
just like to swear.” 

« Will you allow mo, sir, to ask this man some ques- 
tions?” inquired Dudley, addressing the coroner. 

‘* Undoubtedly,’’ replied that officer; ‘“‘and the jury 
will be very happy to hear any explanation you may have 
to give regarding this affair.” 

‘* Now, answer me truly,’’ said Dudley. ‘‘ What were 
you doing upon the Downs at that hour of the night?’ 

‘“‘ Just taking a walk, your honour,’’ replied the man. 

“And hat had you been engaged in all day?’’ de- 
manded Dudley. 

‘*[ had been ploughing all the morning from daylight 
till dinner-time,’’ answered Connor; ‘‘and arter that, I 
had been doing a many little jobs about the farm.” 

‘And yet after that you went to take a long walk 
over the Downs,’’ said Dudley. ‘‘ Now will you swear 
that Lord Hadley did not come up the road you mention, 
alone.’’ 

‘‘ No, I won’t swear that,”’ replied Connor, ‘for I did 
not sec. He was alone, sure enough, when I first set 
eyes upon him; but you see, your honour, some one must 
have been very near him, for a minute or two arter, some 
one pitched him over the eliff.’’ 

“* Was he walking fast or slow?’’ asked Dudley. 

‘* Mighty slow, considering that it was a cold night,” 
answered the witness. 

‘‘ And yet you thought fit to sit down and meditate on 
that cold night,’’ remarked Dudley. ‘Did you hear any 
words spoken between the young nobleman and the man 
who killed him?” 

‘Qh, ay! there was plenty of talk,”’ replied Connor, 
‘but I didn’t hear what they said.”’ 

‘‘Now, you have said that you knew Lord Hadley at 
once,” continued Dudley; ‘‘it was a dark night, and he 
was down in a road below you, you assert; and yet you 
declare that you cannot be sure of who was the man who 
afterwards struck him, though they were then both clear 
out against the blue sky.’’ 

“I didn’t say I wasn’t sure,” answered the witness, 
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somewhat maliciously. ‘1 may be sure enough, and yet 
not like to swear, your honour.”’ 

Dudley asked several other questions, but they were 
to no purpose, or only served to confirm the impression 
already produced. He himself felt that it was so; and 
with a slight touch of that eager impatienee which had 
once been strong in his disposition, before adversity had 
tamed it, he exclaimed, turning towards the jary, ‘I 
know not, gentlemen, what is this man’s object—per- 
haps, indeed, I ought not to assume that he has any 
object—but all his words are evidently calculated to give 
you a false view of the case. As has been sworn by 
other persons, | did go out yesterday, immediately after 
dinner, I was joined by Lord Hadley. There was some 
discussion between us as we walked along, but it was not 
of so angry character as that of the morning; and allow 
me to say, that the dispute between us was entirely as 
between tutor and pupil. I found it necessary to repre- 
hend some part of Lord Hadley’s conduct, and he beng 
very nearly of age, angrily resisted all authority, and 
refused to listen to my counsel. As we walked along 
together last night, although there were occasional bursts 
of passion on his part, 1 thought that my arguments had 
produced some effect, and we parted at a spot where the 
high road towards Barhampton is traversed by the path 
leading from Clive Grange over the downs, and through 
the brake in the hills to the sea-shore. He was thon 
calm, though somewhat gloomy; and I walked on nearly 
to Barhampton, where I was a witness to @ very serious 
riot. I returned iomediately towards Brandon, and was 
seized in the avenue by two constables, who refused to 
give me any information farther than merely showing 
their warrant. I call God to witness that I never saw 
Lord Hadley after we parted at the cross-road! This 
is all I have to say, and the only explanation of my 
eonduct that can be given.”’ 

“Perhaps, sir, you will have the goodness to inform 
us what it was that took you to Barhampton at so late 
un hour,’’ said the coroner. 


Bir Arthur Adelon, who had been standing near tho 
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table, drew back, and walked towards the end of the 
room, a8 if about to quit jt, but paused amongst the 
crowd before he reached the door. Dudley remarked the 
movement of apprehension; but he was resolved not to 
betray him on any account, and he replied, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘‘ I went on private business, sir.” 

‘‘ A curious hour to transact business,’’ said the coro- 
ner. ‘Can you not explain the nature of it, even in 
general terms?”’ 

‘Ina certain degree, I have no objection,’’ replied 
Dudley. * ‘It related to some papers belonging to my 
father, and I wished to say a few words upon the sub- 
ject to a gentleman whom it was necessary for me to 
see that night. I had no means of seeing him at an 
earlier hour, or in every respect I should have pre- 
ferred it.’’ 

The coroner paused thoughtfully for a moment or two, 
and then asked, ‘‘ {ave you anything to add, sir?”’ 

Dudley signified that he had not, and the room was 
ordered to be cleared. : 

As soon as the coroner was alone with his jury, he 
addressed them in a somewhat long and florid speech, 
being a man rather fond of his own eloquence. His ob- 
servations in regard to the general duties of persons 
in their situation, may be spared the reader; but after 
having discussed that topic for some time, he proceeded 
to comment upon the evidence, ‘‘It is proved,” he said, 
‘that Mr. Dudley and the unfortunate young nobleman 
had been upon bad terms during the whole of that day; 
that they had quarrelled, and used threatening language 
to each other; and that they continued in dispute till the 
last moment they were seen together. I do not wish to 
make the case worse than it is, gentlemen of the jury, or 
to say that Mr. Dudley went out with any evil intentions 
towards his pupil. There is no animus shown, and it 
must be recollected that he went out first, and his lord- 
‘ship followed; but I do mean to say we have it clearly 
before us, that they were both in that state of mind which 
rendered a quarrel of the most serious description, even 
to acts of violence, extremely probable. Then we trace 
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them together for some way, on the road to the very spot 
where the fatal occurrence took place. Even by Mr. 
Dudley’s account, not many minutes could have elapsed 
between the time at which he says they parted, and the 
time when Lord Hadley met with his death—hardly time 
enough for the young nobleman to have met and quar- 
relled with another man. Then we have the evidence of 
the fisherman or boatman, and the evidence of the labourer, 
Daniel Connor, each account confirming the other. The 
one says that the fatal blow was struck by a tall man, 
such as you have seen Mr. Dudley is; the other, that the 

erson who quarrelled with, and ultimately killed Lord 

adley, was a tall man, very much like Mr. Dudley, 
though, from the darkness of the night he will not abso- 
lutely swear to him, Now, gentlemen, this is a very 
conclusive train of evidence taken by itself; but let us 
examine Mr. Dudley’s own statement. He admits all tho 
previous facts: the quarrelling in the morning; the going 
out at night; the being followed by Lord Hadley; ther 
walk together towards the very spot; and their arrival ata 
place which, as far as my recollection serves, is only a 
few hundred yards from the scene of the tragedy. Mr. 
Dudley, indeed, says that he there left Lord Hadley, and 
walked on towards Barhampton, upon business of which 
he will give no distinct account. Doubtless he might 
walk to Barhampton, and that he did go somewhere is 
very clear, for he did not return to Brandon Park, we 
are informed, till about midnight; but it is just as pro- 
bable as not, that he should wander about for some time 
after committing such an act as certainly was perpetrated 
by some one. That he did do so is not the slightest pre- 
sumption of innocence, but rather, perhaps, the contrary. 
Then, again, we have to consider the conduct of Lord 
Hadley, and to ask ourselves was it probable that, after 
parting with Mr. Dudley, he should go on, in a cold un- 
pleasant night, to stroll upon the downs, without, as far 
as we know, any object whatsoever. It is evident that, 
when he Jast went out from this house, he followed his 
tutor, to speak with him on the same painful subjects 
which bad led to aych severe quarrels in the morning, 
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When their discussion was at an end, it would seem 
much more likely that he should return to Brandon 
House, where a pleasant family party was waiting his 
return, Such would probably have been his conduct if 
Mr. Dudley’s statements were correct. But does it not 
naturally suggest itself to your minds, as much more 
likely, that the dispute was carried on vehemently be- 
tween the two gentlemen; that the young nobleman took 
the path over the downs, followed, at some short distance, 
by hig tutor; that more irritating words passed when 
they re&sched the top of the cliff, and that the fatal blow 
was struck which hurried the young nobleman into eter- 
nity. ~ It is for you, gentlemen of the jury, to consider 
all these facts, and to decide upon your verdict. If you 
judge that the hand of Mr. Dudley did really slay the 
young nobleman, the manner of whose death is the subject 
of inquiry, you will have to choose between two courses. 
If you believe Mr. Dudley entertained a premeditated 
design to kill his pupil—of which, I confess, I see no trace 
in the evidenee—you will bring in a verdict of ‘ Wilful 
Murder.’ If, on the contrary, you think that the act 
was committed in a moment of hasty passion—for, re- 
mark, the fact of the blow not having been intended to 
produce death is no justification—you will then bring in 
a verdict of ‘Manslaughter;’ and whatever view you take, 
you will remember that this is only a preliminary inquiry, 
and that the person upon whom suspicion falls will have 
the opportunity, at an after period, of bringing forward 
any evidence he pleases, to prove his innocence,” 

The jury took very little time to deliberate, They 
were most of them sensible men, in a respectable station 
of life, perhaps a little too easily bent by the opinions of 
& superior; but even had not the coroner’s own view of 
the case been so evident, they probably would have come 
to the same decision. After a few words had passed be- 
tween them, to ascertain that they were all of one mind, 
their foreman returned a verdict of ‘‘Manslaughter against 
Edward Dudley,” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Wren Dudley was taken out of the library where the 
coroner's jury sat, he was surrounded in the hall ‘by seve- 
ral persons, all eager to have some conversation with him. 
Mr. Conway, the magistrate who had signed the warrant 
for his apprehension, spoke to him in a good-humoured 
way, expressing his sorrow that he had been called upon 
to perform so unpleasant a duty. Dudley bowed stiffly, 
but did not reply, for he was neither pleased with the act 
nor the apology; but he was immediately succeeded by 
another magistrate, who, with as much kindness and 
more judgment, pressed him to call every little particular 
of his walk on the preceding night to his mind; to put 
them down while they were still fresh in his memory; and 
to try to recollect every one he had seen or spoken with 
between the period of his quitting Brandon and his re- 
turn, in order to prepare an unbroken chain of evidence 
for his defence. ‘I have known a man’s life saved,’’ he 
said, ‘‘by keeping a note-book, in which he wrote down 
at night everything that had occurred to him during 
the day.” : 
Dudley thanked him for his suggestions, and felt that 
he did not believe him guilty; but at the same time he 
perceived very clearly that the magistrate concluded the 
coroner's jury would give a verdict against him. Almost 
at the same moment Sir Arthur Adelon came up, and with 
& very peculiar expression of comntenanes pressed his hand, 
but without speaking. The next moment Edgar came in 
from the park, through the glass doors. His whole ap- 
arance betrayed great agitation. His eye was flashing, 
is cheek flushed, and there was a nervous, excitable 


quivering of his lip as he approached Dudley, which told 
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how much he was moved. He wrung the prisoner's 
hand hard, with a swimming moisture in his eyes which 
he seemed ashamed of; but his tongue failed him when 
he tried to speak, and all he could say was, ‘Oh, 
Dudley!”’ . 

‘‘You do not think me guilty, I am sure, my young 
friend,’’ said Dudley. 

‘‘Guilty!”’ cried Edgar—‘‘guilty! Oh! no, no; guilty 
of nothing but of too high and noble a heart. I have been 
out all the morning since I heard of this dreadful affair, 
seeking “for evidence all the way you went; but I have 
been able to find none. Which way did you take after 
you passed the lodge?’ 

‘Tt matters not, Edgar, at present,”’ answered Dudley. 
‘‘Many thanks for your kindness, but all that must be 
thought of hereafter. I can easily see how these good 
gentlemen will decide, and I must have counsel down 
from London, who will gather together the necessary 
testimony to prove my innocence of an act I never even 
dreamed of. I shall call upon your kindness, I dare say, 
Edgar, in the course of this affair.’’ 

‘‘Believe me, my dear sir,’’ said Sir Arthur Adelon, 
‘‘nothing shall be wanting on my part to give you every 
assistance. I need not tell you that, as I said before the 
jury, I am fully and entirely convinced of your innocence, 
and shall ever remain so, being certain, from what I know 
of your character, that you are quite incapable of com- 
mitting such an act, even in a moment of anger.”’ 

‘‘Let me add my assurance, also, Mr. Dudley,” said 
the priest, approaching with his quiet step. ‘‘You are 
not &@ man to give way to hasty bursts of passion.” 

“I trust not, Mr. Filmer,’’ replied Dudley; ‘and on 
the present occasion there was no provocation. In the 
morning, indeed, Lord Hadley used very intemperate 
language towards me; but at night, though he had evi- 
dently drunk more wine than was wise, yet, as I have 
often remarked with him before, the effect was to render 
him more placable and good-humoured.”’— - 

‘“‘Showing that he was not bad at heart,’’ said Mr. 
Conway: “in vino veritas, Mr, Dudley.”’ 
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‘‘T do not think he was bad at heart, by any means,” 
replied Dudley. ‘‘ Prosperity and weakness of character 
ought to bear many of the sins which are laid upon the 
shoulders of a bad disposition. I trust, Sir Arthur,’”’ he 
continued, ‘‘you will have the kindness to break this sad 
event to poor Lady Hadley, who, although she has, thank 
heaven, other children to console her, will feel her loss 
most bitterly.’’ 

Some farther conversation of the same kind took place, 
during which the same little crowd continued round the 
ey while Edgar Adelon kept his place vfose to 

udley’s side, with a look of impatience and anxiety 
which led the latter to believe that his young friend had 
something of importance to communicate. It was by this 
time about half-past nine, the usual breakfast hour at 
Brandon House, and the spot where Dudley stood was 
directly opposite the foot of the gteat staircase. The 
two constables were close behind him; and as I said be- 
fore, the magistrates and others who had been present at 
the inquest as spectators, had remained around him in the 
hall, not expecting that the coroner’s address to his jury 
would be so tediously long as it proved. 

“They are a long time in finding their verdict,’’ said 
one of the magistrates; and as he spoke Edgar Adelon 
crossed over to his father, and said, ‘‘ Would it not be 
better that we should wait in your justice-room? Eda 
will be down directly, depend upon it.”’ 

“I forgot—TI forgot,’’ said his father. ‘‘I had better 
go and communicate to her what has taken place.”’ 

- Does she not know?’ asked Dudley. 

‘‘Nothing, nothing,’’ replied the baronet, and was ad- 
yancing towards the stairs; but he was too late, for Miss 
Brandon had turned the first flight from her own room 
before he reached the foot. She paused for an instant, 
seaing such a number of people in the hall; but the next 
moment she proceeded, with a look of apprehension; for 
the sight at once awakened fears in regard to her uncle, 
though she had been assured, before she retired to reat 
the night preceding, that Sir Arthur had returned safe 
and well, ° : 7 
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The baronet advanced to meet her; and Dudley, yield- 
ing to the impulse of his heart, took a step or two forward 
to say a few words, the last, perhaps, he might be able 
to speak to her for some months. Eda’s eyes were fixed 
upon him as she came down the last two steps; but ere 
he could reach her the head constable caught him rudely 
by the collar, exclaiming, ‘‘Come, come, master, I 
mustn’t lose hold of ye, seeing as how this is a case of 
murder,” 

Eda, gazed wildly in Dudley’s face for an instant, and 
then dropped fainting on the floor of the hall. 

‘‘Look to her, Edgar; look to her, Edgar!”’ said Dud- 
ley, in a low voice. ‘Do not let her alarm herself so. 
Tell her, for heaven’s sake! that the charge is false, nay, 
absurd.”’ 

A number of persons ran forward to assist Miss Brandon, 
and carried her into the breakfast-room. At the same 
moment the door of the library opened, and the constables 
were ordered to bring in the prisoner. They hurried him 
in without ceremony, and he found the jury still seated 
round the table, and the coroner on his feet, with a writ- 
ten paper in his hand. ‘‘The verdict of the jury,’’ he 
said, aloud, “is Manslaughter against Edward Dudley, 
Esquire. Constables, I have here made out a warrant 
for the committal of that gentleman to the county jail; 
but of course, if the magistrates who ordered his appre- 
hension think fit to proceed with their own separate 
investigation of the case, it will be your duty to consult 
their convenience as to the time of his removal; and I 
will add, that you are bound to put him to no unnecessary 
inconvenience consistent with his safe custody, a course 
which I must say you do not seem to have followed 
hitherto.”’ ; 

The chief constable held down his head with a dogged 
look, but without reply; and Mr. Conway, standing for- 
ward, addressed the coroner, saying, ‘‘I, as the magistrate 
who issued the warrant, do not see any necessity, sir, for 
taking this matter at all out of the hands of your court. 
The case has undergone here a very minute and well- 
conducted investigation, and I do not think anything could 
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be added which may not quite as well be brought forward 
at the assizes.” 

The two gentlemen bowed to each other with mutual 
polite speeches, and Dudley was removed in custody of 
the two officers. 

‘‘A pack of fools,’’ murmured Edgar Adelon, in no 
very inaudible tone; and following Dudley out of the 
room, he crossed the hall to the breakfast-room, when the 
constables seemed somewhat puzzled how to proceed with 
their prisoner. The next moment, however, Edgar re- 
turned with his father, who advanced direct towards 
Dudley, saying, ‘‘I grieve very much, Mr. Dudley, that 
the jury have thought fit to come to this conclusion; but 
you must use my carriage over to , and as I am one 
of the visiting magistrates, | will take care that the short 
residence which you must submit to in a prison shall be 
renderetl as little inconvenient to you as possible.” 

Dudley thanked him for his kindness, took leave of 
Edgar, and m a few minutes was rolling away to a town 
at the distance of about sixteen miles, with one constable 
by his side, and the other on the box. : 

The first reflections of the prisoner were naturally not 
very pleasant; but thoze which succeeded were still lees 
agreeable. A hard fate seemed to pursue him. Born to 
station, affluence, and ease, he had set out in life filled 
with bright hopes and eager expectations. The spark- 
ling cup of youth had seemed replete with pleasant drops 
of every kind, and he had little dreamed, while such 
bright things appeared upon the surface, that there was 
such a bitter draught below. He had indulged in many 
a wild and ardent fancy, and sated, if not spoiled, by tho 
eup of success, had longed, as every young man has longed, 
for change, for new pleasures, for pursuits opposite ta 
those which he had followed, for enjoyments differing in 
their novelty to the joys which he had tasted. Ah! hittle 
does one know in youth, when we seek a change of con- 
dition, what it is we pray for. Even if that very alteration 
which we desire is granted to us, we find it loaded with 
evils unforeseen, with inherent cares and anxicties which 
we had never perceived, with consequences destructive of 
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all our bright expectations. But how often does it hap- 
pen that when pampered happiness seeks mere abstract 
change, from satiated appetite and the desire of fresh 
enjoyment, the chastenmg hand on high sends bitter 
reverses, to-teach us the value of the blessings we des- 
pised, and to lead us to that humble thankfulness which 
is rarely to be found in the ungrateful heart of prosperity. 
Adverse fortune had fallen upon him early, and commg 
to a strong and thoughtful mind, had produced the full 
fruits of the wholesome lesson. Fortune, and all that 
fortune gives, had been lost, and even the society of a 
wise and affectionate parent had been taken away. Ile 
had had to soothe the departing hours of a beloved father 
through a long sickness; he had had to struggle with 
difficulties and to undertake labours never contemplated 
at the outset of his career; and now, when both love and 
fortune smiled upon him for an instant again, like a gleam 
of sunshine through a stormy cloud, the light seemed 
snatched away as soon as given, the flame of hope extin- 
guished as soon askindled. But he had felt and acknow- 
ledged the uses of adversity; and although, with the 
natural superstition which is in every man’s heart, which 
led men in ancient, and even some in modern times, to 
believe in the ascendancy of a propitious or unpropitious 
star, he had first felt invlined to suppose that his evil 
fortunes dogged him as a destiny from which he could 
not fly, yet reason and religion taught him that the sor- 
rows which are sent by the Almighty are ordained in 
mercy, and in the end, he said, ‘‘This may be salutary 
too.” 

The first fruit of true Christian resiguation is exer- 
tion; and giving up all useless ponderings upon the past, 
as he rode along, he turned to provide against the fu- 
ture; but strange to say, his thoughts became more 
gloomy as he did so. He tried to collect and arrange in 
his mind all the evidence he could bring forward in his 
defence; but with a feeling of pain and apprehension, to 
which he had never before given way, he perceived no- 
thing that he could add at the assizes to that which bad 
been brought forward before the coroner’s jury. He had 
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seen nobody from the moment when Lord Hadley quitted 
him, till he came upon the men on watch at Mead’s 
Farm. Of these he knew not one even by name; and he 
was too clear-sighted not to perceive, even in his own 
case, that his having met them some time afterwards, 
was no proof whatever that he had not committed pre- 
viously the act with which he was charged. To show 
an object in going out at that late hour of the evening 
might indeed have some effect; but yet he felt it would 
be impossible, with a regard to his own honour, for so 
small an advantage, to betray the confidence which had 
been placed in him, and to ruin Sir Arthur Adelon, with 
very little benefit to himself. One slight probability, 
indeed, in his favour might be raised, by his proving the 
cause of the angry discussions which had taken place 
between himself and Lord Hadley; and yet he felt a re- 
pugnance eithér to cast an imputation upon the dead, or 
to bring forward the name of Helen Clive under such 
circumstances. He did not indeed entertain such roman- 
tic notions of honour and chivalrous courtesy, as to think 
that it would be unjustifiable to do either, if his own 
safety absolutely depended upon it; but he resolved, in 
the first place, to consult his counsel as to whether it was 
necesgary, and then to send a message to Mr. Clive, 
telling him that such was the case, With that excep- 
tion he had nothing to add to what he had already said; 
and although it would tell in his favour to show that the 
dispute between himself and his pupil was honourable to 
himself, and showed a mind not likely to commit a crime, 
yet he saw very clearly that it was no distinct evidence 
of innocence. All these thoughts occupied him long; his 
companion, though more civil than before, was dull and 
gloomy; and Dudley was still meditating on his course, 
when the firat houses of a town came in view, and then 
a large stone building, with emblematic fetters over the 
gate; and in two minutes more he was within the walls 
of & prison, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


TiteRE were two persons in Brandon House who suffered 
deeply on the morning when Dudley was carried away to 
prison; and each mistakenly encouraged some degree of 
self-reproach, such as none but delicate minds can feel, 
for having unwittingly and unwillingly placed one they 
loved in a dangerous and painful position. Eda Brandon 
thought, ‘‘ Had I not taxed his generosity to forgive, un- 
inquiringly, injuries of which he knew not the extent, and 
to go forth to save from disgrace and danger the very 
man who had inflicted them, this false charge could never 
have been brought.”’ 

Edgar Adelon said to himself, ‘‘1f I had not commu- 
nicated to him all my suspicions regarding the conduct 
of this young reptile lord towards my sweet Helen, he 
would not, in a fit of generous indignation, have done 
that which has brought him into peril and sorrow. Oh, 
that I had had any other friend at hand to consult upon 
the conduct I should pursue! Oh, that Helen, telling 
me all, had justified me in driving forth the viper from my 
cousin’s house! Qh, that Father Peter had not withheld 
the tale of all the insults that she suffered, till it was too 
late for me to act, and another had punished the offender 
as I ought to have done!”’ 

Such thoughts passed through his mind about two 
hours after Dudley’s removal from Brandon, and while 
Eda was still in her own room, to which she had been 
carried as soon as the house had resumed its usual state. 
Mr. Filmer and Sir Arthur Adelon were closeted in the 
library; and the only apparent result of their conversa 
tion as yet had been an order for one of the grooms to 
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ride as fast as possible to Barhampton, and bring four 
post-horses to carry the baronet on his way to London. 

““What can Ido? How can I act?’’ Edgar Adelon 
asked himself. ‘I must have some one to consult with, 
and I know not whom. I do not believe my father loves 
Dudley in his heart. I have seen him eye him with an 
expression of dislike; and 1 will not trust the priest. 
Good man as he is, his policy is always a subtle one. It 
is a pity that, with those Italians, amongst whom he 
lived so long, he acquired that covert and indirect mode 
of dealing. His purposes and ends are always right, I 
do believe: too right and honest to be sought by crooked 
means. I must talk with Eda; she is candour and truth 
itself, and yet has wit enough to put all Filmer’s arts at 
fault. I will talk with her;’’ and with his usual hasty 
action, he was going at once to put his purpose in execu- 
tion, when he heard his father come out of the library, 
go up the stairs, and knock at his cousin’s door. 

Sir Arthur remained long with his niece; and Edgar, 
who remained in the room below for some time, thought 
he heard his father’s voice sometimes raised higher than 
usual. At other times, however, it sounded with a low 
murmur, as if holding a long and earnest argument. The 
young man grew impatient at length, and going forth 
into the park, he wandered about for nearly an hour, and 
when he returned, found Sir Arthur’s post-chariot at the 
door, ready to bear him away. 

‘Your father has been waiting for you, Mr. Adelon,”’ 
said the butler; ‘‘he is in the breakfast-room.’’ And 
Kdgar immediately directed his steps thither, without 
asking any questions. : 

“Why, Edgar, did you not know I was going?’ de- 
manded the baronet, as soon as his son appeared; and 
then, without waiting for a reply, he proceeded: ‘It is 
necessary for me, my dear boy, to go up to London at 
once, to break the sad intelligence of Lord Hadley’s 
death to his poor mother. In the mean time, | think it 
will be better for you, more decent, more proper, to 
meddle as little as possible with the affairs of a gentle- 
man charged with haying produced his death, at least till 
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after he has had a fair trial, and is acquitted or found 
guilty. I have some other business of importance to 
transact in London, but I trust to be down in time to te 
present at the funeral, if it is to be performed here. Mr. 
Filmer will make all the necessary arrangements, aecord- 
ing to the directions he will receive.’’ 

Edgar Adelon was, like most young men, somewhat 
wrong-headed, His disposition was too firm and gener- 
ous for him to be spoiled, as it is usually called; but he 
had been yery much indulged, and usually took his own 
way. He never, indeed, showed the Jeast want of respect 
towards his father, in word or manner; but he generally 
followed the course which suited him best, with less reve- 
rence in his actions than in his deportment. On the 
present occasion, then, he made no reply, but remained 
determined to do everything he could for Dudley, not- 
withstanding all opposition. After a few more words 
from Sir Arthur, Edgar accompanied his father to the 
door of the carriage, took leave of him, and then at once 
mounted the stairs to Eda’s room, and knocked at the 
door. 

‘Go into my little sitting-room, Edgar,” said Eda, 
who knew his step, ‘‘ and I will come to you directly. I 
wish much to speak to you, my dear cousin.” 

But Eda kept him some time waiting, and when she 
came at length, Edgar saw that tears had been late visi- 
tants in her eyes. 

“Do not grieve, Eda, dear,” said Edgar, taking her 
hand kindly. ‘This will all pass away; but let you and 
I sit down together, and consult what can best be done 
for poor Dudley. He will be acquitted, to a certainty, I 
think: nay, I am sure.”’ 

‘I do not know, Edgar,’’ answered Eda; ‘‘but in the 
mean time we must do all we can to help and comfort 
him; and that is why I wished to speak with you so 
“a for I know no one but you who seem to love him 
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“Oh, yes! thera is one other, Eda,’’ answered Edgar, 
with a smile; ‘one who loves him very well, I think.” 
The colour rose in Eda’s cheek, but she raised her 
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eyes to his, answering at once, ‘There certainly is, 
Edgar, and I have just told your father so. I avow it, 
Edgar, the more frankly, because it is necessary, if we 
really would serve hun, to have no concealments from each 
other. We have jested and laughed over such things, 
Edgar; but now it is necessary that we should speak 
plainly, both of your situation and mine.”’ 

“ First, then, tell me what my father said,”’ answered 
Edgar. ‘I promise you, Eda, dear, I will have no con- 
cealments from you now. You are a sweet, kind, affec- 
tionate girl as ever lived, and you have neither pride nor 
prejudices which should make me afraid to tell you all 
my own feelings. Let me hear what my father answered 
when you told lim of Dudley’s love, and what you said 
to him again.”’ 

‘*He said much, Edgar, that was very unpleasant,’ 
replied Eda; ‘‘but do not Jet me dwell upon it. He 
found me firmer than he expected, and he 18 now fully 
aware of my intentions, and moreover, aware that he can 
never change them: at least I hope so, for what I said 
should leave no doubt. But now to other matters. I 
think you have a sincere affection for Dudley: is it not 
s0?”’ 

‘‘T would lay down my life for him,’’ answered Edgar 
Adelon. ‘‘ But when I said that there was another who 
loved him well too, I did not altogether mean you, Eda, 
but I meant Mr. Filmer.” 

Eda waved her hand and shook her head. ‘‘ Your 
religious feelings blind you, Edgar,’’ she said. ‘“‘ Mr. 
Filmer does not love him: never has loved him. There 
was a peculiar look came into his face the very first mo- 
ment he saw Dudley here, which you did not remark, 
but which I did, and which I have remarked more than 
once before, when any one whom he hates approaches 
him. It is but for a moment, but it is very distinct; and 
moreover, I have seldom seen any one call up that look 
who has not somehow fallen into misfortune. Do you 
remember the farmer Hadyer, upon your father’s estate 
in Yorkshire, and how, after being in very prosperous 
circumstances, he was soon totally ruined? Well, the 
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first time 1 saw the poor man come up to speak to your 
father when Mr. Filmer was present, that look came into 
the priest’s face.”’ 

“Nay, it is you are prejudiced, Eda,’’ replied her 
cousin. ‘‘ What offence could poor Hadyer have given ° 
to Father Peter, and how was he instrumental in his 
ruin?” 

‘¢ His wife had been a Catholic, and became a Protes- 
tant the year before,’ answered Eda. ‘‘flow his ruin 
was bropight about, I do not know; but I heard Mr. 
Filmer dissuade your father from granting what Hadyer 
asked, and which seemed to me but just and equitable. 
He said nothing in the man’s presence; but when he was 
gone, and he found your father was inclined to accede, 
he urged that if your father granted the remission of half 
a year’s rent to one farmer on account of the flood which 
carried away double the value of corn, he would have 
some such accidents happening to some of the tenanta 
every year. But all this 1s irrelevant; Mr. Filmer loves 
him not: of that I am quite sure. We must seek other 
counsel, Edgar, and find means to prove Dudley’s inna 
certte. There is one, I think, who can supply jt, if she 
will, and you must go to her and seek it; for, if I am 
not mistaken,’’ and Eda smiled as she fixed her eyog 
upon him, ‘‘ your voice will be more powerful with her 
than that of any other human being,’’ 

**You mean dear Helen Clive,” replied Edgar, 
‘Eda, you have made your confession; and mine in soon 
made. Helen Clive shall be my wife, whatever obstacles 
may stand in the way. She, too, would, if she could, I 
am sure, show sufficient justification for what Dudloy did. 
It was an act of righteous vengeance upon as base a Mma 
as ever breathed,” 

‘‘ What do you mean, Edgar?’ exclaimed Eda Brandon, 
gazing at him aa he spoke, with a flushed cheek and 
flashing eye. ‘You do not really believe that Dydley 
did kill this unhappy young man?” 

“I do, Eda,” answered her cousiny “but Hsten to 
me. And he proceeded to tell her all he knew—and it 
was but a part—of Lord Hadley’s conduet to 
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Clive. He spoke, too, of how he had himself, on the 
preceding morning, informed Dudley of the facts, acknow- 
ledged his own love for Helen, and asked the advice of 
his friend as to the course he ought to pursue. 

‘‘ He soothed, comforted, calmed me, Eda,’’ continued 
the young man: ‘‘and in the end, told me to leave the 
affair in his hands, and he would take care that my own 
dear, gentle Helen should be insulted no more. From 
the evidence given by the servants, it is clear that Dudley 
and the other had a bitter quarrel upon this very theme; 
that the wrongdoer was insolent in his wrong, and pro- 
voked his monitor more than patience could endure. 
Dudley is by nature fiery and impetuous, Eda, and depend 
upon it, they met last night; this base peer provoked his 
nobler friend, and Dudley struck a blow which, though 
unintentionally, punighed him as he deserved.”’ 

Eda mused sadly for a moment; but she then replied, 
“No, Edgar, no} Your father told me that Dudley 
solemnly denied the act. Were it as you say, he would 
not have done so. Impetuous he may be; but most 
decided in right and truth he is, and always has been. 
He would have told the tale of what had happened as it 
did happen; the act and the motive would have stood 
forth clear together, and he would have left the rest to 
fate. But besides, I know he did not doit. He went 
out at my request, on business, which nothing, I am sure, 
would have turned him from. The dinner was somewhat 
late, the hour named fast approaching, and I could see 
his anxiety to go. He would not, I know, have gone ten 
steps out of his way at that moment on any secount 
whatever. No, Edgar, he did not do it; and Helen, 
perhaps, may help us to the proofs, for she must know 
who the men were that Dudley was to meet near Mead’s 
farm. There werg others about, too, 1 am sure, and by 
their testimony We may perhaps show, step by step, 
every yard of the way that Dudley took. o to her, 
Edgar—go to her at once. Why do you shake your 
head?”’ 

‘* Because, dear Eda, Helen is no longer within reach,”’ 
replied Edgar Adelon; ‘‘she embarked last night with 
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her father, who was implicated in this mad rising and 
attempt upon Barhampton.”’ 

Eda sat.speechless with surprise and consternation. 
Her hope of proving Dudley’s innocence had been based 
entirely upon the information which could be given by 
Helen Clive; and now to find that she was gone, and 
evidently to a distance, too, seemed to strike her with 
despair. From her unele, and from the servants, she had 
gleaned a very accurate idea of all the evidence which 
had begn given before the coroner’s jury; and she had 
seen, from the first, the difficulties of her lover's situa- 
tion, with far more alarm than he himself had felt; but 
her mind waa quick and intelligent, and turned, after a 
temporary pause of consternation, to consider what was 
best next to be done. 

“Fear not, Eda, dear,” continued Edgar, seeing the 
expression of alarm upon her face; ‘‘1] must soon hear 
where Helen is. She has promised to write to me when- 
ever she arrives in France, and to let me know where she 
is to be found. At all events, the priest must know.” 

“Stay, stay, Edgar!” said Eda. ‘‘ Helen’s evidence 
would be too late. My uncle tells me the assizes will be 
held in ten days, and you must trust Mr. Filmer in 
nothing, Edgar. You think I am prejudiced, but it is 
not so. I know him, my dear cousin. But there is 
another way. If we could but find a person named 
Nornies, he might assist us.”’ 

‘Why, that was the very leader of these men,” said 
Edgar,somewhat sharply. ‘I heard him myself harangue 
them two nights ago on the little green before the old 
priory, and he used my father’s name in a false and 
shameless manner.” 

‘“‘Alas! in too true a manner, Edgar,’’ answered Eda, 
‘‘T must tell you all now, Edgar, fgr Dudley must not 
be sacrificed. His object in going out that night, was 
to save my uncle from participating in acts that may 
bring ruin on his head. Whether he succeeded in 
persuading him to desist or not, I do not know, for I did 
not dare to ask your father; but be assured, Edgar, that 
up to eight o’clock last night, it was Sir Arthur’s inten- 
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tion to be present with, if not to lead, the people who at- 
tacked Barhampton. It was I who urged Dudley to go.”’ 

‘But what could he do?”? demanded Edgar. ‘‘ You 
know my father in such circumstances attends to no 
advice.”’ 

‘‘True,’’ answered Eda; ‘‘ but Dudley had a power 
over him, Edgar.’’ And she proceeded to explain all 
that she herself knew of the dark transactions in which 
Sir Arthur Adelon had been engaged in former years. 
She put it gently and kindly, not as an accusatjon, but 
as an unfortunate fact; and she told how generously 
Dudley bad promised at once, when he heard the means 
Norries had employed,to urge her uncle forward on so 
fatal a course, that he would assure Sir Arthur, on his 
word of honour, to destroy the papers spoken of, without 
even looking at them. 

Edgar’s check at first flushed, and then turned pale, 
and in the end, he covered his eyes with his hands, and 
remained buried in thought. 

‘‘ Helen told me,’’ continued Eda, willing to lead his 
mind away from the more painful part of the subject, 
‘that whoever I sent to seek my uncle would find some 
men waiting near the place called Mead’s farm. There 
were watches, she told, along the whole line of road, and 
some of them surely saw Dudley pass. At all events, 
Norries can give information, if any one; and the only 
difficulty will be to find him.”’ 

“‘T will find him,’’ cried Edgar Adelon, starting up; 
‘“but then,”’ he added, ‘‘ perhaps he may have left the 
country too. I will seek him, however, let him be where 
he will, and find him if it be in human power to do s0, 
for Dudley shall not suffer for his noble and generous 
devotion.”’ 

‘* But let us consider, Edgar, how Norries can best bo 
heard of,” said Eda; but Edgar waved his hand with 
that bright, happy thing, the smile of youthful confidence, 
upon his face, and answered, ‘I will find him, dear girl, 
I will find him. I know several of the men who were 
with him. I recognised their faces at the priory; hut J 
will about it at once, for there is no time to be logt,’’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


It was,e dark and stormy night when Edgar Adelon, 
mounted upon a powerful horse, which seemed wearied 
with long travel, rode along towards a little village near 
the sea-coast, about twelve miles from Brandon. The 
rain beat hard upon him, dashing in his fair face, and 
almost blinding man and steed; the wind tossed about 
the curls of his hair like streamers round his head; neither 
great coat nor cloak sheltered his delicate form from the 
blast or the down-pouring deluge; but still he spurred 
on, seeming heedless of the tempest that raged around. 
He entered the street of the village; he passed the little 
alehouse, where there were lights and laughing voices 
within; and he drew not a rein till he reached the last 
cottage but one upon the right hand side, before which he 
checked his horse suddenly, and sprang to the ground, 
Fastening the bridle round the paling, he went forward 
and knocked at the door, and then immediately lifted the 
latch and went in, saying, ‘‘Martin Oldkirk lives here, I 
believe ?”’ 

A short, square-built, vigorous-looking man rose from 
the fire-side, and eyed him with a suspicious look as he 
entered. He had been reading a eort of newspaper, 
small in size.and apparently badly printed, by the light 
of a single tallow candle; but he instantly put the paper 
away, and shaded his eyes to examine the visitor. 

‘“‘Yes,” he said, at length, “my name is Martin Qld; 
kirk, What do you want with me?” , 

“I want to speak a few words with you,’’ answered 
Edgar Adelon, closing the door hehind him, and advanc- 
ing to the table. ‘You know a gentleman of the name 
of Norries, I believe ?”’ 4 
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The man hesitated, and then replied, ‘I have seen such 
a person, I’ve a notion. He called here once, but that’s 
all.’’ 

‘You know me, however, I suppose?”’ answered Edgar 
Adelon. 

‘‘Yes, I think I have seen you before somewhere, ” re- 
plied Oldkirk, with an indifferent air. ‘‘You are the 
baronet’s son over at Brandon, I fancy.” 

‘Exactly so,’’ replied the young gentleman; ‘‘and 
Harry Graves, who works for Mr. Mead, told .me that 
you could give me some information.” 

‘*What about?’’ demanded the man, abruptly. 

‘‘About this very Mr. Norries,’’ answered Edgar 
Adelon, fixing his eyes upon him. ‘‘] have been eight 
days hunting him, and find, at last, that you are the only 
man who Knows where he is.”’ 

‘‘That’s a lie, at least!’’ answered the man, in an in- 
solent and swaggering tone; ‘‘and you may tell Harry 
Graves so for me.” 

Edgar smothered his indignation at his companion’s 
brutality, and replied, ‘At all events you know where he 
is to be found, and you must tell me where he is, for I 
must speak to him immediately upon business of impor- 
tance.” 

“You won’t hear from me,’’ answered the man; ‘‘for 
mayhap I do not know where he is. If you want him 
you must find him for yourselt.”’ 

‘““No,”’ said Edgar, sternly. ‘You must find him for 
ree, or if you don’t you must take the consequences.” 

‘‘And what may they be?” asked the labourer, with 
no leas insolence in his manner, but with a contemptuous 
smile curling his lip at the same time. 

‘“Why, simply, that I shall give you up to justice,” 
answered Edgar Adelon, ‘‘as one of the rioters who 
treasonably attacked the town of Barhampton.”’ 

‘You would find that difficult to prove,’ answered the 
man, ‘“‘because 1 was not there.” 

‘Not so difficult as you imagine,”’ answered the young 
gentleman. ‘I have the written testimony of three wit- 
nesses to show that you were present; and if you do not 
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do what I require, depend upon it I will use those means 
to convict you.” 

The man had taken two steps round the table, and he 
now sprang at once between Edgar and the door, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Phen d—mn me if 1 don’t knock your brains out 
ior your pains. I’m not to be bullied in that way.”’ 

As he spoke, he was advancing upon the young gentle- 
man; but when he was within not much more than two 
yards, Edgar suddenly drew a pistol from between his 
waistcgat and his shirt, where he had put it to keep it 
dry, and presented it at Oldkirk, cocking it at the same 
time with a loud click. 

‘<I came prepared for all that,”’ he said, with a bitter 
smile. <‘‘They told me you were a desperate fellow, and 
that they were all afraid to come near you. Take another 
step and you are a dead man.”’ 

Martin Oldkirk paused and gazed at him with a look 
in which a certain portion of admiration was joined with 
surprise. ‘Upon my life,” he said, at length, ‘you're 
a brave little devil! but this is hardly fair, sir, Now, let 
us sit down and talk over the matter. I see what stuff 
you're made of, and | don’t think you’d do what’s wrong, 
or wish me to do so either.’’ 

‘‘Well, keep your distance, then,’’ said Edgar Adelon. 
“You are a stronger man than I] am, and the pistol only 
puts us on a lovel. As to wishing you to do what's 
wrong, I have no such desires nor intention. I wish you 
to do what ia right, and that I will show you in a minute.” 

Oldkirk retreated to his tormer situation, and waited 
without reply for Edgar Adelon to goon. ‘You have 
heard me request you,’’ said the young gentleman, seat- 
ing himself opposite to him, ‘to tell, show, or lead me to 
the place where Mr. Norries lies concealed. Now, I have 
not the slightest intention whatsoever of injuring that gen- 
tleman in any way. No consideration would induce me 
to betray him; and I give you my word of henour that 
his secret shall be as safe with me as it is with you.” ~ 

‘‘Why, upon second thoughts,” replied the peasant, 
“*T should guess it would, seeing that that which hurts him 
might hurt your own father, Mr. Adelon; and mayhap it’s 
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about your father’s affairs that you are going to speak 
with him.” 

Edgar shut his lips tight; and after a moment’s pause 
replied, ‘‘) know nothing of my father’s affairs, Mr. Old- 
kirk, and I will not deceive you about it. My business 
with Mi. Norries has no connexion with my father what- 
soever. I desire to speak with him in regard to matters 
which I am sure he takes some interest in. A gentleman, 
a very dear and intimate friend of my own, has heen ap- 
prehended and committed for trial, charged with an act 
which he did not commit, and in regard to which, | think, 
Mr. Norrics may furnish some information which may be 
useful to my friend’s defence.’”’ 

“That he won’t,”’ replied Oldkirk, abruptly. ‘¢ Ie’ll 
inform against no one, L’ll answer for 1t.”’ 

‘You mistake and interrupt me,’’ said Edgar Adelon, 
with a slight degree of haughtiness in his manner, ‘*] 
neither expect nor desire that he should turn informer; 
but I think he may be able to give mo the names of 
several persons who saw my friend on the night in ques- 
tion, and who can bear testimony to where he was at 
certain times, so as to prove that it was impossible he 
could commit the crime with which he is charged.”’ 

¢¢That’s another affair,’’ said Martin Oldkirk; ‘‘and if 
you assure me, sir, upon your word of honour, that you 
have no other object than this, I don’t mind lending a 
hand; but at the same time you see, Mr. Adelon, when a 
thing is trusted to me by any persons I mustn’t tell other 
people anything about it till I have asked leave.” 

‘That is fair enough,’’ answered Edgar Adelon; ‘I 
pledge you my word of honour that I have no other object 
whatever in seeking Mr. Norries than that which I have 
piated; and I have no objection to tell you the circum- 
stances of the case, in order that you may communicate 
them to Mr, Norries himself before he sees me.”’ 

‘Oh! that’s not needful, sir,’ replied the man. ‘J 
yuess well enough what it is all about: this gentleman 
that is accused of killing the young lord up at Brandon, 
who waa buried t’other day. I don’t thmk you need 
trouble your head mueh about it, for every one knows 
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well enough he didn’t do it, and they'll never get o jury 
to condemn him; but for the matter of that, 1 don’t blame 
a gentleman who wants to help a friend, and an innocent 
man too, at a pinch hke that. But you'll have a long 
way to go, sir, though it’s all in your way home too.” 

‘*] do not mind how far it may be,’’ answered Edgar, 
‘nor whether it be in my way or not. Mr. Norries I 
will see, and this very night, too, if it be possible, 1 am 
quite ready to go, if you are willing.” 

‘Well, that’s right,’’ replied Oldkirk. ‘‘I like a man 
that’s ready to do anything to serve a friend. So come 
along, we'll set to work at once; but you'll have to stay 
behind, maybe for ten minutes or 80, while I ask leave. 
Jt 1 get it, well enough; sf 1 don’t get st, I suppose you 
and I are to have a tussle.”’ 

“Vl thmk of that as we go along,’’ answered Edgar 
Adelon; ‘but, at all events, we'll have a truce till you 
come back again from your mission, and fair play on both 
parts, my good friend.”’ 

‘‘Agreed,”’ said Oldkirk. And putting up his pistol 
in his breast again, the young gentleman followed him 
quietly out of the house, and taking jis horse’s bridle 
over his arm, walked on by the man’s side in pertect 
confidence. 

This conduct sepmed to please him not a little, for he 
was much more conversible and open than he had been at 
first; but he still kept a guard upon his communications, 
taking care not to say a word which could lead his com- 
panioa even to suspect where Norries lay concealed. 

The way was long, and the drenching rain poured upon 
the two wayfarers, as amongst the narrow lanes and be- 
tween the high hedgerows which distinguished the inland 
parts of that country, they wandered on for more than an 
hour. They passed one village, a hamlet, and some scat- 
tered houses; but Edgar, in his wanderings, had made 
himself acquainted with every rood of the country round 
Brandon, and he perceived that each step he took brought 
him nearer home. At length, Martin Oldkirk stopped 
by the side of a little church at the distance of about five 
miles from the park, and said, ‘Now you must wait here 
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for me, master, till I can get leave to bring you on. But 
you are very wet, and that’s a bad thing for a genteel Jad 
like you. If you like it, I can get you a glass of spirits 
from that farm-house there, where you see the light glim- 
mering.’’ 

“It would, perhaps, be better for me to go in there and 
walt for you,’’ replied Edgar; ‘‘for although I care little 
about bad weather, having been accustomed to brave it all 
my life, yet the rain dashing heavily in one’s face is not 
pleasant.”’ 

‘‘That will not do, sir,’’ replied the man; ‘they might 
track us, if they saw you and me together.”’ 

‘*Well, then, I will put my horse under the yew tree 
and go into the church porch,”’ said the young gentleman; 
‘spirits I do not drink, and shall do well enough without 
them.”’ 

‘*There are worse things on a wet night,’’ answered the 
other; and turning away, he left Edgar to follow his own 
course, 

The church porch alluded to was a deep, old Norman 
projection from the face of a building, the greater part of 
which was of more modern date; for successive church- 
wardens had each done his best to spoil, by additions and 
improvements, what had once been a small but very 
beautiful piece of architecture. There, however, under 
the round and richly moulded arches, Edgar Adelon found 
s temporary shelter, while an old yew tree, planted pro- 

_bably by Saxon hands, protected his horse from the fury 
of the storm. Time seemed to pass very slowly to his 
impatient spirit, and as the porch approached close to the 
road, he listened, though for some time in vain, for a 
coming step. At length one sounded at a distance, and 
in a minute or $wo more his guide was at his side. 

“Weil,” cried Edgar, eagerly, ‘‘ what news ?’’ 

-“It won't do, sir, to-night,” replied the man. ‘‘I was 
directed to tell you that you must not come on now, but 
that if you will be there to-morrow evening at nine, you 
will not only see him you want, but get all the informa- 
tion that he can give.” 

“It is very unfortunate,’’ answered Edgar; ‘‘the assizes 
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open the day after to-morrow; this trial will be one of the 
first, in all probability, and.we shall have no time to pre- 
pare. But I will be wherever you will name, of course; 
or will you come and guide me?”’ 

‘‘T will be there waiting for you,”’ said the other; ‘but 
you must swear not to say one word to any person which 
can lead people to find out where the gentleman is, on any 
account whatever.” 

“Most willingly,’ replied Edgar Adelon; ‘under no 
circumstances whatever, by word, or look, or sign, will I 
betray the place of his concealment, upon my honour.”’ 

“That will do,’’ rejoined Oldkirk. ‘‘ And now, to tell 
you where to come. I dare say you know the country 
pretty well ?”’ 

‘Oh! yes,’’ answered the young gentleman; ‘‘there are 
few parts within twenty miles round where I could not 
find my way.”’ 

‘*Well, then, do you know the old workhouse at Lang- 
ley?’’ asked the countryman. ‘‘It stands just at the back 
of the village.”’ 

‘‘Perfectly,”’ replied Edgar. ‘Am I to be there?”’ 

“You will find me near the door at nine to-morrow,” 
said Oldkirk. ‘‘And now, master, can you find your road 
home ?’’ 

‘* As easily as if it were broad day,’’ answered his com- 
panion. ‘‘And now, Oldkirk, let me say, I am sorry I 
used a threat towards you; but you must forgive it; for 
when one is so deeply interested as I am in proving the 
innocence of a friend, one often says things one would not 
say at another time.” 

‘‘There, don’t say any more about it,’’ replied the other. 
‘¢ May be some day you may lend me a hand, and that will 
clear all scores; 80 good night, sir!’’ 

Edgar bade him farewell, mounted his horse, and spur- 
red on towards Brandon, seeing not a living creature till 
he came within a hundred yards of the park gates. His 
heart was lightened, and his spirits, which had been greatly 
depressed, rose high at the thoughts of serving, nay, per- 
haps of saving, one for whom, from the first, he had in 
his young enthusiasm conceived the warmest friendship. 
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The wind had somewhat abated, but the rain still con- 
tinued when he approached the park, augithe night 
_was so dark that lis horse was nearly upon a foot-pas- 
sengerspefore he sawhim. The person whom.pé overtook 








was walliag slowly on, with an umbrella covering his head 
and shouldégs; but the sound of the falling hoofs startled 
him, and made him jump aside just as Edgar checked his 
horse. 


“Ts that you; Midgar?” said Mr. Filmer, turning round; 
and Edgar immediately sprang to the ground, apologizing 
for having nearly ridden over him. ‘‘The truth is, father,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I was riding fast to catch dear Eda before she 
goes to bed, and to tell her the tidings which have made 
me very joyful.” 

‘‘Let me share them,’’ said Father Filmer; ‘‘for if I 
judge rightly they will be joyful to me too.”’ 

‘‘T am sure they will,”’ cried Edgar, forgetting, in the 
light-heartedness of the moment, the caution which -Eda 
had given. ‘‘ By this time to-morrow, 1 trust to be able 
to prove Dudley’s innocence beyond a doubt.’ 

‘‘That is indeed most satisfactory,’’ answered the 
priest. “‘But are you quite sure, my young friend? 
Youth is apt to be sanguine; too sanguine, alas! not to 
meet with disappointment.’’ 

“TI trust such will not be the case now,’’ answered 
Edgar Adelon; ‘‘for at nine to-morrow I am to meet one 
who can give me information if he will.”’ = 

Mr. Filmer was well aware that his hold upon the mind 
of the young gentleman who was now walking on beside 
him was much less strong than that which he possessed 
over Daniel Connor, Sir Arthur Adelon, or even Mr. Clive. 
He knew that to attempt to force his secrets from him, by 
representing a full communication thereof to the priest in 
the light of a religious duty, would be at once treated by 
Edgar as a ridiculous assumption, and that he must there- 
fore take a very different course with him from that which 
he had pursued with others; as, indeed, he had done in 
addressing every one of the persons I have named above. 
To no two of them had he put forth exactly the same mo- 
tives in exercising the influence which he possessed over 
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them, The general line he took was still the same, indeed, 
though he medified his arguments to each individual; but 
now he was obliged, in a degree, to choose a now direction. 

‘‘T seek no confidence, my son,’’ he said, “but that 
which is voluntary. You have been a little reserved 
lately, but that matters not; though, perhaps, I might 
have aided you more than you know. When I ask you, 
therefore, who is the person you have to meet, and where 
you are to meet him, I do not want you to tell mo any- 
thing yoy may be disposed to conccal, and have only in 
view your own safety; for you must remember, [dgar, 
that these are somewhat dangerous times; and if Iam 
not much mistaken, the people you have to deal with are 
rash and violent men, who will not scruple at anything 
which may serve their purpose.”’ 

‘There is not the slightest danger,’’ answered Edgar 
Adelon. ‘I know who and what they are quite well; 
and they know that I would not betray them for any con- 
sideration whatever. That which prevents me from telling 
you whom I am going to meet and where, is that which 
has hitherto prevented me from speaking with you as 
openly as I could wish: namely, that the affairs with which 
I have to do are not my own, and that other persons are 
compromised throughout the whole matter. 1 could not, 
therefore, in honour reveal to you any of the particulars; 

‘and in this caso especially, I am bound, by a most 
solemn promise, to discover nothing to any one.” 

‘It is very well,’’ replied the priest. ‘1 have no curio- 
sity; and J shall be perfectly satisfied if you can prove 

,that our young friend is totally innocent. At nine to- 
morrow, did you say? Well, may you be successful; for 
I myself am quite sure of Mr. Dudley’s innocence, and 
therefore trust it may be clearly established. You had 
better, therefore, mount again, and get home to your fair 
cousin ag goon as possible, for I know she is very anxious, 
unnecessarily so, I believe; but we must always make 
allowances,”’ 

Thus saying, he seemed to drop the subject; and after- 
walking a few steps farther with him, Edgar Adelon sprang 
into the saddle, and rode on towards Brandon Park. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


By half-past eight o’clock Edgar Adelon was at the door 
of the old workhouse at Langley. The buiiding had 
long been disused, but though not in the best order 1n 
the world, it could not be said to have fallen into decay. 
When a harsh and parsimonious law was substituted for 
one which was excellent in itself, but had been long and 
sadly misused; when poverty was first virtually pro- 
nounced criminal, and punished by statute; when the 
vices of the past, and the follies of rich magistrates, we1e 
visited upon the present generation, and upon the heads 
of the poor; when those whom God had joined together 
were put asunder by legislation, and when a deputy par- 
liament, irresponsible directly to the people, was created 
to make laws and regulations for those who are denied a 
voice in the senate, or a vote at an election; when the 
medical attendance of the sick and the needy was first 
contracted for by scores, as bullocks and sheep are paid 
for at a toll-gate; when charity put on a pedant’s gown, 
and national benevolence was circumscribed by iron theo- 
ries, the poor of Langley had been, transferred to the 
union house, and the old workhouse had been put up to 
auction. 

It was bought by a person who wished to establish o 
school: a wild, eccentric, cleyer philanthropist, who fan- 
cied that he could bend man’s stubborn nature to his 
own Utopian schemes of excellence. The school, how- 
ever, a8 might have been expected, proved a complete 
failure; and atter keeping it up for two years, he aban- 

doned it in despair. No purchaser could be found to 
take the building off his hands; and leaving the charge 
of it to an old man and his wife, he spent a few pounds 
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annually in checking the course of decay, but secmed to 
forget it altogether, except when he paid the bills. There 
was @ little space of ground round it, and a low wall; and 
within that wall Edgar Adclon now stood, waiting for 
the coming of his guide. He doubied not that the person 
he sought was to be discovered within the large, rambling 
old building; and finding that his impatient spint had 
carried him thither a good deal before the time, he walked 
round it more than once, looking up to the windows, to 
see 1f he could discover the room which Norries inha- 
bited. ‘All was dark, however, except where, from a 
room on the ground floor, close to the door, streamed 
forth a solitary light; and mounting the steps, the young 
gentleman looked in, and percerved the old man in charge 
and his wife seated at ther little fire. He now began 
to doubt that Norries was there. It might merely be a 
place of rendezvous, he thought; and as time wore on, 
he fancied that his puide was long in coming, and then 
that he would not come. 

The night formed a strong contrast with the last: it 
was fine, and calm, and clear, and at length a step was 
heard at a good distauce, approaching rapidly. Mdgar 
would not wait for the new-comer’s approach, but went 
to meet him, and in a few minutes he could perceive the 
figure of Martin Oldkirk. 

‘‘Ay, sir, you are too soon,’ said the man. ‘‘I am be- 
fore my time; but come on, and we shall soon find him we 
want. Now, wait here for mc a minute,’’ he continued, 
when they reached the door of the workhouse; and 
walking round towards the back, he disappeared. After 
remaining impatiently for about five minutes, Edgar 
thought he heard a bolt withdrawn, and expected to gain 
admission; but the sound ceased again, and in an instant 
or two afterwards, he heard a step once more. The next 
moment the voice of Oldkirk called him; and he found 
the countryman standing at the western angle of the 
building, 

‘*Stop a minute, Mr. Adelon,” said the man; “are 
you very sure that you have not let out the secret to any 
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‘‘To no one upon earth,’’ answered Edgar. ‘ You 
surely do not suspect me of such baseness?”’ 

‘*No, sir, I don’t suspect you of baseness, at all,’’ re- 
plied Oldkirk; ‘‘ but young gentlemen will be imprudent 
sometimes, ’”’ 

**T have not in this instance, at all events,” answered 
Kidgar. ‘I have not said a word to anybody which 
could give the slightest idea of whither I was gomg when 
I camo out.”’ 

‘‘Tt is strange enough,’’ answered the other, in a 
thoughtful tone. ‘There arc two men and a little boy 
standing talking together at this hour of night, at the 
eorner of the lane. They seem to be doing nothing. I 
wonder what they can want?’’ 

‘‘Nothing connected with me, depend upon it,’’ an- 
swered Edgar, becoming somewhat impatient. ‘It seems 
to me nothing unusual that two men should be standing 
there talking.” 

“ But My boy comes from a place close by Brandon,” 
replied Oldkirk. ‘I dare say it is all right, however, 
so wo had better go in;’’ and proceeding to the door, near 
which Edgar had been waiting, he opened it, first lifting - 
the latch. The first room they came to was a little stone 
hall, where paupers had often waited for their daily allow- 
ance of bread, or meat, or soup, or for medical aid; and 
there Edgar Adelon paused, while Oldkirk shut and 
bolted the door. ; 

‘* Now we must find our way in the dark,’’ said the 
latter, as soon as he had completed his task. ‘‘It won’t 
do to carry a light about here. Keep close behind me, 
sir.”” 

Following his footsteps, Edgar went forward through 
a door, which closed behind them with a weight and 
pulley, and then along a stone passage, at the ond of 
which the man said, ‘‘ Here are the stairs;’’ and mount- 
ing about twenty steps, they came to the upper story of 
the building. It seemed, as far as the young gentleman 
could judge, a strange, rambling sort of place, with 
rooms on the right hand and on the left, and paved pas- 
sages betweon them, through scveral of which he was led, 
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till at length, stopping suddenly, Oldkirk said, ‘I will 
wait for you here. Go straight on, sir, till you see a 
light sHining through the keyhole of a door; just push 
that open and go in, but don’t be longer than you can 
help.”’ 

Kidgar followed his directions without reply; and a 
moment after, in a turn of the passage to the left, saw 
the light the man had spoken of, not only shining through 

athe keyhole, but through a chink of the door, which was 

ajar. Pushing it open, as he had been told to do, he 
took a step forward, and a scone unpleasant and even 
painful was before him. 

The room was a small square chamber, lined with 
squalid panclling, and floored, like the rest of the build- 
ing, with stone. The rain of the preceding mght had 
come through the roof at one corner, staining the ceiling 
and the walls. There was but one window, covered not 
only with a large moveable shutter, formed of planks of 
wood, but with a blanket, pinned up with two forks, so 
as to prevent the slightest ray of light from finding its 
way out through the crevices. The air felt hot and close, 
although there was neither fire nor fire-place, and the 
nicht was cold. In one corner,was a bed, of the most 
humble description, without curtains, and by its side 
stood a chair and a table, the latter supporting several 
phials partly filled with medicine, and a tea-cup, as well 
as a solitary tallow candle, with a long, unsnuffed wick, 
set in a large, dirty, tin candlestick. The bedding seemed 
to consist of a mattress or palliass, part of which was 
apparent, two or three coarse rugs and a sheet, with an 
ill-filled bolster, doubled up to support the head. 

As soon as Edgar entered the room, the form of 2 man 
raised itself slowly and painfully up in the bed, support- 
ing itself on the right arm, and a pair of hollow eyes 
gazed at him earnestly. The head was surrounded with 
a bandage, and the wild gray hair floated loose about it; 
while beneath appeared a countenance full of intelligence, 
but worn and haggard, apparently with sickness and suf- 
fering. The hue of robust health was totally gone; and 
the pale, yellow, waxy tint of the skm seemed more 
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sallow from a black plaster down one check, and a gray 
and reddish heard of eiy)it or nine days’ growth. No one, 
probably, who had known Norries in health, would have 
recognised him at that moment; and Edgar Adelon who 
had never secn him, except once as a boy, imagined at 
first that therc must be some mistake. Association, as 
it is called, is perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena of the human mind: not alone in the rapid 
power which it has of awakening recollection from the 
slumber of long years to the things of the past, but in 
the strange difference of the means by which it is itself 
excited. With cone man it is a sight; with another, a 
sound; with another, an odour; with another, a taste, 
which calls up suddenly scenes and circumstances and 
persons, which have becn Jong buried beneath the sand 
and rubbish of passing things in the course of years. 
With Edgar Adelon the exciting cause, in almost all 
instances, was sound; and tho moment Mr. Norries 
spoke, he revollected his voice, and tho place where he 
had last beheld him; and all that then took place flashed 
back upon his memory like a scene in a dream. 

“Are you Mr. Adelon?’’ demanded the wounded man. 

“The samo,’ answered Kdgar. 

«* What! not the boy who came to call upon Mr. Sher- 
borne, with Sir Arthur Adelon, some six or seven ycars 
ago?’’ rejoined Norries. ‘‘ How you are changed!”’ 

‘Greatly, I believe,” replicd Edgar; “‘ but you are 
very much changed too, Mr. Norries, and I regret to see 
that the alteration has been offected by illness.”’ 

“Ay!” answered the other, gloomily, ‘they have 
brought the strong man to infant weakness, and the dar- 
ing man to skulk in o hole like this. If others had 
been as resolute and as vigorous, the case would have 
been different, But I have not regrets for myself, Mr. 
Adelon. I regret that another opportunity has been lost 
for my country: an opportunity which may never return. 
I regret that my countrymen, in their feebleness and 
their timidity, have suffered the golden moment to slip 
from them, after boasting that they were ready to seize 
it, and to dare all odds to render it available to the com- 
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mon good. They fled, sir, like a flock of sheep, from a 
handful of men in red coats, and Iam almost hopeless of 
them. I went down, it is true, almost at the first, with 
a bitter wound in my side, and my horse shot under me; 
but if they had then rushed on—ay, though thoy had 
trampled the soul out of my body—they would have 
gained the day, and I would havo blessed them. Never- 
theless, the time may yet come, and | will live for it. 
Only one success, to give them confidence in themselves, 
to knit them together, to prove to them that they can 
fight and conquer if they will, and all is secure. It is 
the novelty of the thing that szares them: and those 
Frenchmen, too, who ran at the very first shot, what do 
they deserve? But I forget; we are rambling trom the 
oint.’”’ 
: ‘¢ You seem to have been badly wounded, indecd,”’ re- 
plicd Edgar, os the sick man sunk back upon his pillow, 
exhausted with the stern vehemence of his own thoughts; 
‘but tell me, Mr. Norries, have you proper attendance 
here? Such wounds as yours would need a skilful sur- 
eon.” 
a They were sharp ones,”’ answered Norries, ‘‘and not 
few; for I had just staggered up, and was calling some 
few stout hearts around me, when the cavalry dashed in 
amongst us. One cut at me, and gashed my cheek, and 
another brought me down with oa blow over the head. 
They passed on, thinking me dead; and so I should have 
been very soon if that brave fellow, Oldkuk, had not 
dragged me away, and hiding me and himself in a dry 
ditch, bound up my wounds and stanched the blood. 
There has been many a man ennobled for a worse deed; 
but he will have his reward here or hereafter. The people 
here are very kind to me, too, 1 saved their little pro- 
perty for them one time, by the few scraps of law I ever 
learned, and they are grateful: it is a marvel, as this 
world goes. I have a surgeon from a distant town, and 
I drink his drugs, and let him probe my wounds, and let 
him torture me as much as he will; not that I have any 
faith in him, but because it pleases the good people, who 
think that something is being done to serve me. I need 
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no surgeon, Mr. Adelon, but nature and a strong consti- 
tution. Surgeons and lawyers, the craft is much the 
same; the one tortures and destroys the body, the other 
the mind—both rascally trades enough! But let us think 
of other things. You have been seeking me—why?”’ 

‘I thought Oldkirk had told you,” replied Edgar. ‘I 
gave him all the needful particulars last night.”’ 

*«TTe told me something of it,’”’ answered Norries, ‘‘but 
not the whole. Besides, I forget. Lying here in this 
gloomy sickness, my thoughts wander over many things, 
like the dove of the deluge, finding no place to rest upon. 
Let me hear the business from your own lips,”’ 

“It is very simple,” replied Edgar Adclon. ‘A friend, 
for whom I have more deep regard than I fecl for any man 
living, is accused of havmg killed the young Lord Hadley 
on the verynight of the attack upon Barhamptun. Ile went 
out fiom Brandon at about eight o’clock, and was followed 
by that lord; they were seen passing the lodge, and walk- 
ing on together in high dispute. Lord Hadley was brought 
home dead, having been struck over the cliff by some one, 
whom the coroner’s jury choose to believe was my friend: 
not without some grounds, it is true.”’ And Edgar pro- 
ceeded to detail the evidence givon, dwelling minutely 
upon the circumstances, in order to show Norries the 
danger of the position in which Dudley was placed. ‘“‘My 
friend,’ he continued, ‘‘ declares that he went on to the 
very gates of Barhampton that night; that Lord Hadley 
parted from him at the spot where the path from the 
Grange cro-ses the high road, and that he never saw him 
aiter. lle met several men near Mead’s farm, it would 
seem; but we have reason to believe that thera were 
others scattered along the whole line of road ke took, and 
that some of them must have seen his parting from Lord 
Hadley, and be able to bear testimony to the fact. If 
you know, as we imagine, who these men were, and can 
give me information, so that their evidence may be ob- 
tained, I beseech you, Mr. Norries, to do so; for the 
lawyers who have been brought from London assure us 
that ia the only hopo of obtaining a favourable verdict far 
my friend Mr. Dudley.”’ 
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lon!”’ replied Norries, in a low, marvelling tone; “that 
is a strange phenomenon! An Adelon strive to save a 
Dudley! That is stranger still, But true, your mother’s 
was kindlier blood, Is your father aware of what you 
are doing?” 

‘*My father is in London, detained by business of 
importance,” answered Edgar; ‘“‘but I know to what 
you allude, Mr. Norries. Some quarrel existed in former 
years between my father and Dudley’s, but that is no 
reason for enmity between their clildren.”’ 

‘A quarrel!’’ exclaimed Norries, raising himself again 
upon his arm. ‘‘Do you know, Mr. Adelon, that your 
father ruined his? Do you know—but no, you do not; 
I will tell you. Dudley’s mother was your father’s first 
love. ‘They had been rivals for hénours at school, at the 
university, and they then became rivals for her hand. 
Sir Arthur was encouraged by the mother, but Charles 
Dudley was accepicd by the daughter. He was successful 
here, as he had always been before, and your tather 1s 
not a man to forget such things, sir. Le rumed him, I 
say.” 

‘It is false!’ exclaimed Edgar. ‘It cannot be true.”’ 

“‘Not true!’’ cried Norries; ‘‘do you dare tell me it 
is not true? But this is all vain—lying here, the veriest 
child mifht insult me at will. But I tell you it is true, 
and I have the papers which prove it. Ile waited long 
for his revenge, but it came at Jast. He took advantage 
of a temporary pressure on his enemy—a pressure caused 
by his own acts, and offered in kindly words to lend 
money on a mortgage, merely and solely for the purpose 
of getting Dudley’s title-deeds into his lawyer’s posses- 
sion; for that cunning lawyer had taught him that there 
never was a title in which a flaw could not be tound. It 
was all done by hia directions—all done for one object. 
The flaw was soon discovered, the title disallowed, the 
secret told to the next heir, and Mr. Dudley ruined. I 
can prove it step by step, the whole machinations from 
the beginning to the end, for that lawyer was my partner, 
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‘And you used them, Mr. Norries,’’ replied Edgar, 
with a mixture of anger and sorrow in his tone, ‘‘to 
force my father on in @ course which might be his run. 
Do not talk of ungenerous conduct, for surely this was 
not generous,’ 

*‘T used them, sir,’’ replied Norrics, sternly, ‘‘ to 
keep him to principles which he had long before asserted, 
to promote the deliverance of my country, to favour the 
people’s right. I have since regretted, perhaps, that I 
did so; for I am weak, like other mon, and the,result 
having been unfortunate, may wish I had not employed 
the means which the object justified. I ought to have 
geen those letters to Mr. Dudley, and will do so now, if 
he and I both live. And now, sir, with that knowledge 
before you, I will help you to save the young man, if you 
please,”’ 

Edgar sat silent for a moment or two, with his eyes 
bent fixedly upon the wall, and Noriies at last asked, 
‘“What say you? would you save him?”’ 

‘‘ Assuredly!’’ rephed Edgar Adelon, with a start; 
‘can you doubt it? Whatever be the consequences, can 
you suppose that I would hesitate to deliver my friend, or 
that I would seo an innocent man suffer for a crime in 
which he had no share?”’ 

‘¢ Then you are one of the noble and the true,’’ replied 
Norries, warmly; ‘ono of the few, the very, tery few. 
Give me your hand, Mr. Adelon; and forgive me that I 
have pained you by such so1rowful truths.” 

Edgar gave him his hand, but turned away his head 
with a sigh, and Norries continued. ‘‘ That every word 
I have uttered is true, you shall have proof,’’ he said. 
‘Tf I live, I will show you those letters.” 

‘‘No!”’ answered Edgar, sharply; ‘I will not look 
into one page of them. He is my father, sir, whatever 
he may have done. To me he has no faults, nor would I 
willingly see any in his conduct to other‘men. If you 
will sid me to prove Dudley’s innocence, Mr. Norries, I 
will thank you most deeply; but say no more to mo of 
my father or my father’s acts.”’ 

‘‘So be it.”? answered Norries: “to Mr. Dudlav’s 
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business, then. First, bo sure ho did not kill Lod 
Hadley. I may know, or at least guess, who did. But 
of that I can prove nothing. Secondly, there was but 
one man, as far as I recollect, near the spot where the 
two roads cross. My memory of that night is somewhat 
indistinct, indeed, and there may have been two. Ono 
certainly was Iixdward Lane, the blacksmith; the other, 
a man named Herries, living near Barhampton, but I am 
not sure of his station. Seek out Lane first, and tell him 
I sent you to him with my request that he will volun- 
tarily tender his evidence. Ho must make some excuso 
for being there at that hour of the mght. He is resulute 
and bold, but somewhat wrong-headed, and you may have 
trouble with him, though I thmk my name will satisfy 
him. The other man will tell you at once if ho was 
there or not, if you but say that I desire it. Tell Mr. 
Dudley, for me, too, that I regret much what has hap- 
pened, and that I cannot serve him farther. You say 
that he went as far as the gates of Barhampton—I know 
not what could bring him thither, and assuredly I did 
not see him there; but that 1s no marvel, for I had much 
to do.”’ 

‘* fe went upon a kindly errand, Mr. Norries,’’ replied 
Kidgar, ‘‘and certainly was there, for he said it, and 
Dudley’s word is not to be doubted. But I will detain you 
no longer to-night, as you seem exhausted, and perhaps 
our conversation has been too long already, I thank 
you much for the information you have given me, and I 
am sure Dudley will be grateful also.’’ Thus saying, 
the young gentleman shook hands with the sick man, 
and left him. 
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CHAPTER XXY, 


At the end of the stone passage, Edgar found Martin 
Oldkirk waiting for him; and proceeding in silence, they 
issued forth from the old workhouse, but not by the front 
entrance, passing through a small door at the back, the 
key of which the countryman seemed to possess for his 
own private use, as he put it’in his pocket after having 
turned it in the lock. As soon as they were a few steps 
from the building, Edgar turned towards his companion, 
saying, ‘‘I must find Lane, the blacksmith, to-night. I 
Suppose, my shortest way is through Langley?” 

‘*No, sir,’ answered Oldkiik, ‘1 will show you a 
shorter way than that: and I had better go with you too, 
for if I don’t, you'll not make much of Edward Lane. 
We must take the first turning through the fields: there’s 
a stile a couple of hundred yards up.”’ 

Without reply Edgar proceeded along the road; and 
they had nearly reached the stile of which Oldkirk spoke, 
when four or five men and a little boy sprang out from 
the hedge upon them. Two of them seized Edgar by 
the collar; and though he made an effort to shake himself 
free, it is probable he ‘would have offered no violent resis- 
tance if Oldkirk had not struck violently right and left, 
knocking down one of the assailants, and severely hurting 
another. The men struck again in their own defence, 
and a general scuffle took place, in the midst of which, 
without knowing from what hand it came, Edgar received 
a severe blow on the head froma stick. The fire flashed 
from his eyes, his brain seemed to recl, and everything 
passing from hig sight, he fell senseless to the ground, 
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When Mr Adelon recovered his recollection, he could 
not for some minutes conceive where he was, for all the 
objects around were new and strange to lim. He was 
stretched upon a bed in a large but low-roofed room, with 
& woman and two men standing by him, and applying 
some cold lotions to his head. His brain seemed con- 
fused and dizzy, and a violent aching pain over his brows 
showed him that he had been very severely handled. 
The remembrance of all that had occurred came back to 
him almost immediately; and turning to one of the men, 
he demanded where he was, and why he had been so 
assaulted. 

‘* You are at Farmer Grange’s for the present, master,” 
replied the man; ‘‘and no one would have hurt you, if 
you had not resisted. We came out to get hold of a 
party of those Chartists who are charged with being 
concerned in that business at Barhampton, and if you 
choose to go consorting with them, you must take the 
consequences. ” 

‘‘Have you a warrant?’’ demanded Edgar, raising 
himself on the bed. 

‘““We’ve got warrants against five or six on ’em,” 
answered the man; ‘‘ Martin Oldkirk, Neddy Lane, 
Eaton, and others.”’ 

‘*‘ Have you a warrant against me?’’ demanded Edgar; 
‘though I need not ask the question, for I know very 
well you have not.’’ 

‘‘As to that, I can’t say,’’ was the inan’s answer, 
‘‘for I don’t know who you are yet; but you were con- 
sorting with one of ’em, at all events.’’ 

‘*'You know very well that I am Sir Arthur Adelon’s 
son,’ replied the young gentleman; ‘‘and I demand 
that you show me your warrant against me. If you have 
one, I shall submit to the law, of course; ‘‘ but if you 
have not, I insist upon your suffering me to go home 
directly.” 

‘That I shan’t do, you may be sure,’ said the man. 
‘<I don’t know who you are, or anything about you; and 
I shall wait till the constable of the hundred comes back, 
at all events. He’s gone to Barhampton to find a 
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surgeon for your head, that you would have broke, 
whether we liked it or no He won’t be long, I dare 
bay, and you must stay quiet till he returna,”’ 

Resistance would be in vain Edgar well knew, and ho 
was forced to submit, though most unwillingly; but 
gradually a stronger powcr mastered him. Violent and 
general headache came on, a sensation of feverish langour 
spread over his limbs, and by the time that the httle 
elock which was tickwg against the wall struck two, he 
felt that he was almost incapable of moving. 

In about half an hour atterwards the head confétable of 
the hundred came back from Barhampton, with the surgeon 
who was accustomed to attend Sir Arthur Adelon’s family; 
and after examining his patient’s head, and having felt 
his pulse, asking two or three questiuns at the same time 
as to what sensations he eaperienced, he diew forth his 
lancet, and procecdcd, accoiding to the old piactice, to 
bleed his patient largely. Whether the custom of so 
doing be good or not, Kdgar Adelon certainly felt great 
relief, though a degree of faint drowsiness spread over 
him at the same time. To his inquiry as to whether he 
could not be moved to Brandon, the surgeon shook his 
head, saying, ‘Impossible ;’’ and Edgar then proceeded 
to complain of the manner in which he had been treated 
by the constable and those who accompanied him. In 
the midst of his statement, however, the overpowering 
sensation of weariness which he felt prevailed over even 
auger on his own account and anxiety for his friend, his 
eyelids dropped heavily once or twice, and he fell into a 
profound sleep. 

When ho woke on the following morning it was broad 
daylight, and he found Mr. Filmer sitting by his bedside. 
[lis head still ached, but he felt better than on the pre- 
ceding night, and a long explanation ensued as to the 
occurrences which had brought him into the state in 
which Mr, Filmer found him. As it was clear no war- 
rant was out against him, and the men who had appre- 
hended him had retired from the farm-house, somewhat 
apprehensive of the consequences of what they had done, 
Edgar expressed his determination to rise immediately 
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and pursue the object which he had in view when ho was 
seized. Ho explamed in general terms to his companion 
the nature of the business he was upon; and no ai guments 
of the priest, beariug upon the state of Ins own health, 
and the danger of the step he proposed, would have had 
any effect, had not Mr. Filmer added the assurance that 
Mr. Dudley’s trial would not come on for several days, as 
he had received intimation that very morning that it was 
far down on the list, and that all the Chartists who had 
been taken at Barhampton were to be procecded against 
in the first instance. 

‘* Besides, Midgar,’ he said, “the object you have in 
view can pethaps be more casily attained. If you will 
tell me the namo of the man you are seeking I will go to 
him myself, and find means, one way or another, to bring 
him lather to speak with you.” 

The idea seemed io Edgar a good one, for in truth he 
fult little equal to the tavk, and after a few words more 
of explanation, Mr. Filmer set out upon his errand. As 
he went, Mdgar turned his eyea towards the cluck, and 
perceived to lus surprise that it was noaily noon; but the 
priest did not return till the sky was beginning to grow 
gray, and then brought the unpleasant intelligence that 
Kdward Lane was nowhere to be found. 

‘He has probably heard of there being a warrant out 
against him,’’ Mr. Filmer said, ‘‘and has concealed him- 
self till these assizes are over; knowing well, as we all 
know, that it is one of the bad customs of this country, 
whatever be the government, to let political offenders off 
easily if they avoid the first pursuit of justice, while 
those who are early apprehended have the law adminis- 
tered not only with strictness but with passion.”’ 

“T must find him, at all events,’ said Edgar, ‘and 
that speedily.” 

‘*T shall know where he is by to-morrow morning,” 
replied Mr. Filmer, with a meaning smile, ‘‘I have di- 
rected several shrewd and trustworthy membera of my 
own flock, who know him well, to obtain information, and 
communicate it to me.at once. I will then let you know, 
my dear son, So make your mund casy, for not an hour 
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shall clapse after 1 have reccived tho intellivence before 
it is im your possession.” 

Again Edgar Adelon suffered himself to be tranquil- 
lized by assurances which would have had no effect, had 
he not been enfeebled by illness. The next morning when 
he woke his headache was gone, and his mind was fresh 
and clear, but he still felt very feeble, and willingly lay 
in bed till the good farmer’s wife brought his breakfast, 
and the hour appointed for the surgeon’s visit had nearly 
come. He wondered, indeed, that Mr. Filmer had not 
been with him, that Eda had neither come nor sent; and 
the doubts which she Lad raised regarding the sincerity 
of the priest began to 1ecur unpleasantly to his mind. Ile 
became uneasy, restless; and when the medical man at 
length arrived, three quarters of an hour after his time, 
he shook his head, saying, ‘* You are not quite so well to- 
day, Mr. Adelon, and must 1cmain perfectly quict.”’ 

“Tt is lying here idle,” answered Edgar Adelon, ‘‘when 
I have many important things to do. I should be quite 
well wore I up.”’ 

‘‘You must rise on no account to-day,’’ replied the 
surgeon; ‘‘and, indeed, I am very glad to find that you did 
not get up, which I almost anticipated you might do, as 
I am a little later than the hour I appointed. 1 know 
your impatient spirit of old, my young friend.”” And he 
smiled facetiously. 

‘I certainly thought you never would come,”’ replied 
Edgar; and the surgeon, fearful that he night have given 
some offence to the son of a wealthy patient, hastened to 
oxplain. ‘‘The fact is,”’ he said, ‘‘that 1 was anaious to 
hear the trial of some of these Chartists, and rode over to 
early this morning. 1 was detained, however, 
longer than 1 expected by a poor woman who 1s suffering 
under ‘ 

‘“But what came of them?’’ exclaimed Edgar Adelon, 
eagerly, well knowing that when the worthy gentleman 
got upon an intere&ting case there was no cnd of it. 
“The Chartists, I mcan. Were any of the trials over?”’ 

“Oh, no!” answered the surgeun. ‘Their trials are 
put off till the next assizes. The case of your acquaim: 
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tance, Mr. Dudley, was just coming on. I should have 
stayed to hear it if I had had time; but as I promised to 
be over here by eleven I hurried away, otherwise I would 
have brought you all the news.”’ 

He spoke in the most commonplace tone in the world; 
and Edgar at that moment hated him mortally; but he 
said not another word, and kept his eyes shut almost all 
the time that his surgeon remained, as if he were inclined 
to go to sleep again. As soon as the man of healing was 
gone, however, he sprang up in his bed, hurried on his 
clothes, and without even waiting to wash himsclf or 
brush his hair, surprised the good woman of the house by 
appearing in the kitchen of the farm. 

“Lia, sir!’? she exclaimed, ‘‘I am glad to see you up 
again, I hope you’re better.” 

“Oh? yes, quite well now, thank you, Mrs. Grange,” 
replied the young gentleman, with a swimming head and- 
a feeling of faint weakness in all his limbs. ‘Iam going 
out to take a nde, if your husband will lend me a horse.”’ 

‘“‘That he will, I am sure, sir,’’ answered the farmer’s 
wife; and running to the window of the kitchen, she 
screamed out into the yard, ‘Grange! Grange! hero is 
Mr. Adelon quite well again, and wants you to lend him 
your nag to take a ride.”’ 

‘Certainly, wife,’’ answered the farmer, coming out 
of a barn on the opposite side of the court. ‘‘ When will 
he like him ?”’ 

‘‘Directly,’” answered Edgar Adclon, eagerly, and 
speaking over the good woman’s shoulder; “it will refresh 
me and do me good.”’ 

‘*He shall be up in a minute, then, sir,’’ answered the 
farmer. ‘‘I am glad to see you well again. I’Il just 
take some of the hair off his hecls, and comb out his 
mane a bit ss 

But Edgar did not stay to hear more, and hurrying 
back into the room to which he had been first taken, 
sought for his hat, which he found sadly battered and 
soled. Without waiting oven to brush off the dirt, he 
proceeded at once to cut short the farmer’s unnecessary 
preparations, and mounting the horse, as soon as he could 
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obtain it, rode away at a quick trot towards the county 
town. He knew not what he sought; he had no definite 
object in going; but he felt that he had been deceived, 
that he had been kept in idleness, while the fate of his 
friend was in jeopardy, and his impatience increased every 
moment till the farmer’s nag was pushed into an un 
wonted gallop. He slackened his pace a little, it is true, 
as he entered the town, but still rode very fast to an inn 
close by the courts, and ringing the bell furiously, gave 
his horse to the hostler. 

In a few moments he was pushing his way through the 
crowd in the entrance, and the next instant he caught 
sight of Dudley, standing with his arms crossed upon his 
chest, and his eyes fixed upon the jury-box. His brow 
was calm, but very stern; there was no fear in his fine 
oyes, but they were grave, even to sadness. On the op- 

osite side were the jury, with their foreman leaning a 
ittle forward; and at the same instant a voice, coming 
from just below the bench, demanded, in a loud tone, 
cee say you, gentlemen of the jury; Guilty, or not 

ilty ?”’ 

‘Guilty of manslaughter, my lord,” replied the fore- 
man. 

The eyes of Edgar Adelon turned dim, his brain 
reeled, and he fell back amongst the crowd without utter- 
ing a word, 


CHAPTER XXVI1. 


Two years had passed. 

Two years! What is it? who can say? Different to 
every being in the whole wide range of universal existence, 
Time is the true chameleon, and takes its colour entirely 
from the things through which it glides. Now gray and 
dull, now bright and shining, now purple with the min- 
-gled hues of exertion and success, rosy with love and hope, 
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or azure with faith and confidence! Years, what are 
they? Nothing: for to many they have no existence; 
mere spots in the wide ocean of eternity, which realize 
the mathematician’s utmost abstraction when he defines 
a point as that which hath no parts, or which hath no 
magnitude—neither length, breadth, nor thickness, Yet 
to others how important are years, how full of events, and 
feelings, and actions! How often is it that, in that short 
space of two years a life is crowded; so that when we look 
back at,the end of mortal existence, there, gathered into 
those four and twenty months, stands out the whole of 
active being, and all the rest is idleness and emptiness, 
the broad selvages of the narrow strip of cloth. 

Two years, too, viewed from different positions in the 
wide plain of life, how different do they appear! The 
prospective and the retrospective changes them entirely. 
It 1s the looking up and looking down a hill, for the per- 
spective of time is very different from that of substantial 
objects. The vanishing point comes close to the eye 
when we gaze back; is far, far removed when we gaze 
forward, At every period of life, too, it changes, and 
with every feeling of the heart, with every passion of our 
nature. To the young man the two years just passed 
stretch far away, filled with incidents and sensations all 
bright in their novelty, and vivid to the eye of memory. 
To the old man they are but a space, and that space empty. 
He hardly believos that the time has flown which has 
brought him two strides nearer to the grave, Say to the 
eager and impetuous youth, two years must pass before 
you can possess her whom you love, and you spread out 
an eternity before him, full of dangers and disappoint- 
ments. Tell the timid clinger to life’s frail thread, you 
can but live two years longer, and the termination seems 
at the very door. Pain, pleasure, hope, fear, thought, 
study, care, anxiety, our moral habits, our corporeal sen- 
sations, our thirsty wishes, our replete indifference; all 
contract or expand the elastic sphere of time, and we find 
at last that it is but a phantasm, the sole existence of 
which is in change. 


The sun, and the moon, and the stars, were given, we 
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are told, to be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and for years; and regularity was given to their motions, 
that order might be in variety; but variety is not less in- 
finite because all is rendered harmonious, and regular 
recurrence only serves to work out spaces in the ever 
tecming progress of change. It is not alone that the 
vast whole does not present at any time two things exactly 
alike; but it is that all things in that whole, and the whole 
itself, are altering every instant, and every fraction of 
an instant, which gives us the infinity of variety, All is 
in movement, upony throughout, and round the earth. 
All is undergoing change, but it is the vastness, the vio- 
lence, the rapidity of that change, which marks time, or, 
in other words, marks the march of the shadow. 

Two years had passed with their changes, and of those 
I shall speak hereafter. Suns had set and risen, day and 
night had been, months had succecded weeks, hearts 
were cold that were then warm, eyes were dim that were 
then bright, the shade of gray had come upon the glossy 
hair, sickness and health had changed places in many a 
frame, states had seen revolutions, men had perished and 
been born, vice and virtue had triumphed or had failed, 
monarchs had died, and good and wise men passed away; 
shipwreck and flame, and war and pestilence, and acci- 
dent and sorrow, had dcne their part; and bursting forth 
again from a thousand different sources, the teeming life 
of earth had sprung up and glittered in the sun, as if but 
the more abundant for that which had been abstracted 
from it. The world had grown older, but not less full; 
and those who had aided the work, and had undergone 
- change, were hardly conscious that it had taken 
place. 

Two years had passed. 
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CHAPTER XXVII, 


It was evening. The sky was of a deep purple, seldom 
scen in any part of the northern homispheré. There was 
a line of light upon the western sky, not yellow, not red: 
I know not the name of the colour; it was dying-day 
colour; the last gleam of the eyes of expiring light. 
Everything was solemn and grand. There was a deep 
stillness in the air, a vastness in the wide expanse, a pro- 
fundity in the hues of every object, a silence and a gran- 
deur in the whole, that sank into the soul, and filled the 
mind with imaginings melancholy though grand. One 
might stand there, and fancy one-self the first or the last 
of created beings upon earth, with the first or the last 
sunset before him. 

It was @ mountain-top, high over the flat lands around, 
starting up from the scrub abrupt and precipitous, and 
wherever the eye turned there was neither road, nor living 
thing, nor human habitation. Not an insect was heard, 
there was no wind in the heavens, the trees rested mo- 
tionless, not a lizard was seen upon the rocks. Dark 
waves of magnificent vegetation flowed away like a sea 
from the feet, and a distant glimpse of the Austral Ocean, 
with the light of the sinking sun skipping along over its 
vast, solitary bosom, was the only thing that relieved the 
magnificent monotony; and yet it was a sea without a 
sail, without an oar. 

Ten steps farther, and the summit will be gained! 

The ten steps were taken, and then all was changed 
Another scene broke upon the view, infinite in its variety, 
wagnificent in its colouring, and varied by life, But 
what life? Not that of man; not that of any créature 
which holds familiar intercourse with him, The savage 
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beast and the wild bird of the wilderness were there; but 
neither flocks, nor herds, nor hut, nor mansion, nor any- 
thing to show that the human foot had ever pressed be- 
fore that beautiful and awful scene. 

There, in centuries long passed, had flamed the wild 
volcano, lifting up its beacon-tower of flame over the un- 
travelled seas of the far south. There had poured the 
torrent of the red lava; there had heaved and panted the 
earthquake ere the fire burst forth; there, perhaps, from 
the depth of the ocean, had been hurled up, in ‘he last 
fierce struggle which burst the gates of the prison-house, 
and set free the raging spirit of tho flame, the mighty 
masses of rock piled upon rock, precipice above preci- 
pice, coral and lava, limestone aud basalt, the floorwork 
of the waters mingling in rifted masses with the barriers 
that hemmed it in, and all cemented together by a stream 
of manifold materials fused in the internal fire. 

Towering up in wild, irregular walls, assuming strange 
shapes, but everywhere gigantic in size, the crags of lava 
surrounded a vast, profound basin, the crater of the ex- 
tinct volcano. [Precipice upon precipice, jagged rock 
rising beside jagged rock, formed the ramparts and the 
embrasures of the desert fortress; and the eye of tho 
wanderer, a8 he looked down, caught suddenly a scene 
the most opposite, in the hollow space below, where soft 
green turf, of the richest verdure, carpeted the bosom of 
the cavity, till it reached the brink of the deep dark 
lake that filled up half the expanse. 

Opposite, and surrounding about three-quarters of the 
lake, rose precipitous cliffs of pure white coral, some 
seventy or eighty feet in height, looking down into, and 
reflected from the waters; and, as if to make them har- 
monise with the solemn gloom of that still tarn, every 
here and there a large white bird skimmed over the 
waves, and carried a line of light along with it. 

There was something which moved, too, under the 
nearest clump of tall trees, which were scattered wide 
apart over the carpet of verdure; but a mass of rock, 
which rolled down from the wanderer’s foot, scared the 
creature which had caught his eye, and its wild and enor- 
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mous bounds showed him in an instant that it was not, 
as he had fancied and feared, a human being like him- 
self. 

He had but little cause to fear. Never had the spot 
becn visited by anything in the form of a man, unless it 
were the wildest and lowest of the race—the Australian 
savage—and that but rarely, if at all. Amidst the soli- 
tary peaks of Mount Gambier he stood alone; perhaps 
the first since the creation who ever set a footstep 
there. » 

As he gazed towards the west, the sun sank, and a 
greenish shade spread over the blue. He cast his eyes 
over the land through which he had lately passed: it was 
all one gray, indistinct mass. He looked:down into the 
vast hollow of the hills; the colouring had suddenly faded, 
and darkness filled the chasm. But then, as if in com- 
pensation, the moment after came forth the atars, large 
and lustrous, bursting forth all at once, and spangling 
both the bosom of the heaven and the deep waters of the 
lake below. 

‘‘ Here will I live or die,’ said the wanderer; ‘ it 
matters not which.” And placing his-bundle under his 
head, he laid himself down beneath the edge of the rock, 
and gazed up towards the sky 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A meavy dew fell during the night, and when the wan- 
derer, whom we have seen climb that steep hill on the 
preceding evening, woke on the following day, his clothes 
were full of moisture, and his limbs felt stiff and weary. 
If he had desponded on the night before, it was well nigh 
despair that he now felt. He rose slowly, and gazed over 
the scene around him—the vast, voiceless solitude—and 
there was no comfort in it. He felt the spirit of desola- 
tion spreading its icy influence more and more strongly 
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overy moment over his heart, and he knew that if he gave 
way to it, cven in the least, it would overwhelm him en- 
tirely, would put out strength and effort, hope, action, 
life itself. And yet he scarcely knew why he should 
struggle; the voicc of despair still asked him what he 
had to hive for. Every earthly object of existence scemed 
gone; why should he struggle to preserve that which 
had become valueless? ‘‘ Who would covet,’’ he asked 
himself, ‘‘ tho possession of a desert, and what is life to 
me but one tract of arid barrenness”’ ‘ 

Strange, when the mood is nicely balanced, how small 
a grain of dust will turn the scale! A memory came 
upon him as the words passed his lips, a memory of 
early years, when, in the wanton spirit of youth, almost 
of boyhood, he had pictured to himself the free life of 
the cluldren of Ishmacl as an object of wild desire; and 
now he asked himself, ‘‘ Who would covet the possession 
of a desert?’’ He recollected how he had dreamed of 
scouring the wide sands upon his flect steed, climbing the 
red rocks, resting in his hght tent, and living a life of 
free enjoyment and unrestrained exertion. The remem- 
brance changed the current of lus feclngs, and gazing 
forth over the scene around, lit up and brightened with 
the rising sun, he asked himself another question: ‘‘ Why 
should I not, in the midst of this vast and beautiful soli- 
tude, realise those visions of my carly youth?” 

Alas! long since then, experience and passion, and 
many a sweet and many a bitter lesson, had placed in hia 
hands the keys of other enjoyments. He had tasted the 
food which makes caily pleasurcs insipid; and when he 
thought again of those very simple dreams, he felt that 
there would be something wanting even in their fulfil 
ment. Where wero the friendly and the kind? Where 
were the bright and beloved? Where were the dear 
companionships? Where the elevating society? Where 
the food for the thoughts? Where the employment for 
the mind? Aboveall, where was the honoured name, the 
respect, the esteem which had once been his? And he 
felt too bitterly that what has been must still be had, 
even for peace: that it is deprivation, not denial of joys, 
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that is unhappiness. Could he consent to live on in such 
circumstances? Was thero anything within the scopo of 
probability which could make life endurable? Could he 
debase himself to the sordid joys of those around him? 
Could he live a life of slavery and labour, with that bar- 
rier placed at the end of the course of exertion and 
ubedience, which limited the utmost range of hope and 
cxpectation to free association with the low, tho vile, and 
the base; to the accumulation, perhaps, of dross; to be- 
come 9 great man among thé meanest of his race? That 
was not to be thought of; and what was the altornative? 
To live a roving life in the bush, companionless, if not 
with savages the most debased and barbarous of the 
human race; to fly the face of civilised man as a pesti- 
lence; to have neither acquaintances, nor friends: no 
social life, no love. Solitude, solitude! It is a lovely 
thing to abstract contemplation. The mmd of man, not 
called upon to try the yast experiment, looks upon it, as 
upon every great endeavour, as bringing a reward with It 
equal to the difficulties and the impediments; but brought 
nearer, placed within the reach pf effort, wo cannot grapple 
with the mighty task. The feeble heart shrinks from it; 
the firm mind doubts and hesitates. We feel how sad 
and terrible it is to be alone; we learn that it is the anti- 
thesis of our nature. 

It wero better to die, he thought. There were hopes 
beyond the grave, which taught him that death was not 
politude. That kindly voices would hail his coming. 
That, purified from all earthly imperfections, friendships 
high and holy—the friendships of the just mae perfect 
—would console him for the loss of earthly esteem. But 
in life there was love, too—human, passionate love; and 
when he asked himself, what was to make up for that, 
the mind paused and pondered. 

Let us not blame him, that he was still a being of clay; 
that he could not shake off the affections of this earth; 
that he could not altogether wish to dic, while affections, 
deep and strong, bound him to the state of being in which 
Ged had placed him. That was the only tie to life yet 
left unsevered; but as the last, it was the strongest. Ilo 
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had often thought of these things before. He had often 
asked himself, ‘‘ Will she, too, believe me guilty? Will 
she cast me from her heart, as society has cast me from 
‘ts bosom? Will she forget me? Will she wed another?” 
And the deep love within hie breast, imaging that of 
‘another, had ever answered, “No, no, no! It cannot 
be.’’ . 

The same voice was still strong, but yet there was a 
langour, a depression spreading over his whole frame, 
which dulled his ear even to the voice of the syren, Hope. 
Though she might love him, said Despair, what chance 
did there exist of his ever seeing her again? Condemned 
for life, unable to return, marked out as a felon, sent as 
a convict to a distant land, without means, without object 
in return, what could he do? His heart sunk at the 
thought. He must wither out there—there, in the midst 
of that wild solitude, falling back daily, as the progress 
of man advanced, to avoid recognition and fresh anguish. 

He thought not, it is true, of raising his hand against 
his own life; such a purpose never presented itself as a 
temptation. He had too much faith; but he felt dis- 
posed to give up all exertion, to yield without a strugele 
to his adverse fate, to lay himself down and die. Still, 
however, one voice said, ‘‘ Live!:’ and the last spark of 
human hope was fanned into a flame, faint, but yet 
sufficient to light him to exertion. 

With feeble hands and weary limbs he opened the 
knapsack which he had brought thither, took out the 
axe which was strapped upon the top, and then from the 
inside drew slowly forth some lines and fish-hooks, saying 
to himself, ‘‘The good old man thought he bestowed an 
invaluable present on me when he gave the means of 
supporting life, but yet 1 could hardly feel grateful for 
the gift. I will not hesitate, however, between two 
courses, and a8 I have determined to live, will make an 
effort to save life,” 

In truth, he knew not well how to set about his task. 
The first thing, indeed, was to build himself a cabin; and 
choosing out an indentation of the rock, through which 
no wet seemed to have percolated, he resolved to fix his 
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residence there, at least for the first; by doing which he 
was likely to spare much labour, enclosing it only on one 
side. He chose young and slight trees from amongat the 
infinity which grew around, and sharpened some of them 
for palisades, after he had hewn them down with the axe; 
but ere he had half completed even the necessary prepa- 
rations, he felt faint and weary; and though not hungry, 
he resolved to see if he could procure some food to renew 

his strength. 

Choosing out a thin and pliant sapling, he descended 
towards the bank of the lake slowly and with great 
difficulty, for the precipices were tremendous, and the 
natural paths few. At length, however, he accomplished 
it. And then came the question, when he reached the 
brink of the clear and limpid waters, of what was to be 
his bait? The sorrow which approaches despair is often 
bitterly imaginative; and as he sat with his head resting 
on his hand, and pondered, he thought of all the baits 
with which man is angled for and caught by his great 
enemy in the world; and oftentimes a rueful smile came 
upon his fine but worn countenance, in which he himsel:, 
and passages in his past existence, shared the sarcasm 
with his fellow men. 

The sun rose while he thus wasted time, and pouring 
into the crater, filled it with ardent light. He felt very 
thirsty, and kneeling down upon the brink, which was 
covered with soft turf, he drank of the clear wave. As 
he did so, a large fly, of a peculiar golden colour, skim- 
ming away, settled on the face of the windless waters at 
a short distance, and instantly o fish, springing half out 
of the lake, enclosed it within its voracious jaws. ‘‘ We 
are all destroyers,’ thought the wanderer; and looking 
along the banks, he caught one of the same insects, 
fastened it to the hook upon his line, the line to the rod, 
and cast the baited snare upon the clear bosom of the 
water. The living objects of man’s chase have doubtless 
their traditions; but the fish of that lake had never been 
taught human guile, and the instant the hock touched 
the water a large animal was upon it. To draw it to the 
shore cost the weak and weary mau a considerable effort; 
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but another and another, both considerably smaller, were 
soon after taken; and, satisfied with his spoil, he slowly 
ascended the steep paths again towards the place where 
he had commenced building his hut. 

He had observed at that spot a tree, some of the 
branches of which had been shivered by the lightning, 
and with these he contrived to light a fire, and prepare 
his meal. After partaking of it frugally, he once more 
set to work again, to construct a dwelling which would 
give him a shelter from the not unfrequent storm; of that 
Jand, and afford a defence against wild beasts, or wilder 
men, during the night. 

It was, as may well be conceived, of the rudest and 
the simplest kind. The stakes he planted side by side, 
at a short distance from the rock, wherc a ledge of coral, 
projecting at the height of seven feet, overhung the tuf 
about two yards, and formed a sort of roof. The door 
puzzled him greatly; for though ho remembered well the 
eapedicnts of the solitary mariner in Juan Fernandez, 
and often in thought drew a comparison between his own 
fate and that of Crusoe, yet he was destitute of many of 
the implements which the other had possessed. His axe 
and two gimlets had been given him in compassion by an 
old inhabitant of a very distant part of the colony, and 
these, with a large knife, formed all his store of tools. 
When the palisade was up, however, and the space, left 
open at first between the edge of the ledge and the top 
of the posts, had been covered over with twisted branches, 
the little strength which had been left was exhausted, and 
he lay down to rest beneath the shelter of a blackwood 
tree. Weariness and heat soon produced their usual 
cffect, and he slept. 

It was about three o’clock. His rod and fishing-line 
lay beside him, as well as the axe with which he had 
worked, and the chips and fragments of the small trees 
he had cut down were scattered all around. THe had 
slept for a full hour; and during that time a change, to 
him of considerable importance had taken place in the 
scene. No human eye beheld it, but a large bird of prey, 
which was soaring aloft over the heights of Mount Gam- 
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bier, saw a party ride rapidly through the plains below, 
and halt upon the first acclivity of the mountain. Jt 
consisted of six persons, only one of whom seemed of 
superior rank. There were, however, nine horses, three 
of which carried heavy burdens, consisting of sacks, bags, 
and cases. Each of the horsemen had a gun over his 
shoulder; and as soon as they had drawn the rein, they 
sprang to the ground, and commenced unloading the 
baggage, amongst which was found a small tent, requiring 
nothing for its erection but one of those poles that were 
easily to be procured in the neighbouring woods. 

‘We shall have plenty of time to go up and come 
down again before it is dark,’’ said the chief person of 
the party, speaking to one who seemed to be a servant. 
‘‘Give me the other gun, Maclean. We may get some 
specimens, I must have some more caps, too, for these 
will not fit it.”’ 

After a few more words and directions to the other 
men, the leader and two more commenced the ascent of 
the hill, which, from the spot they had already reached 
to the summit, did not occupy more than three quarters 
of an hour, and then the stranger turned round and 
gazed, saying to himself, ‘‘ How magnificent!”’ 

‘I think we had better get on, captain,” said his 
servant, Maclean. ‘‘The sun’s getting down, and we 
shan’t have much time.” 

‘Pooh, nonsense!’’ answered the other, looking at 
his chronometer; ‘‘it is only a few minutes past four. 
This is the twenty-first of December, Midsummer-day, 
and -we shall have light till half-past nine or longer.’’ 

“We are a good bit farther north than we were at 
Ifobart Town, five days ago, sir,”’ replied the servant, 
seeing that his master still paused to gaze; ‘‘and you 
will not have so much light as you think for.’’ 

‘‘ Well, it does not much matter,’? answered the 
officer, a good-looking young man, with a very intelligent 
and benevolent expression of countenance. ‘‘ We can 
find our way down, I dare say, even in the dusk, especially 
if they light a fire to cook the kangaroo.’’ He paused 
for a moment, and then said, in a meditative tone, ‘I 
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dare say we are the first human beings, certainly the 
first Europeans, who ever set their feet upon this hill.”’ 

‘‘T don’t think it, sir,’’ replied Maclean, who had 
taken a step or two nearer to the high precipitous rocks 
which surrounded the vast crater. 

‘‘ Indeed!’’ exclaimed his master. ‘‘ What makes you 
think so, my good friend?”’ 

‘‘That, captain,’’ answered the man, pointing with 
his finger to a spot on the ground, a little to the right 
of himself and his master, on which, when Captain M 
turned his eyes that way, he saw lying a scrap of paper 
with something written upon it. On taking it up, he 
found that it was part of the back of a letter, with the 
English post-mark distinct upon it. The writing con- 
Bisted only of a few words, or rather fragments of words, 
being a portion of the original address, and it stood 
thus: —*‘ dley, Esq.—Brandon House, —onshire.’’ 

It signified very httle to the eyes that saw it, for he 
knew not where Brandon House was, nor anything about 
it; but yet what strange feelings did the sight of that 
letter call up in his breast. Where was the writer? 
Where the receiver of that letter? Who could he be? 
What had become of him? What brought him there? 
were questions which the mind asked instantly, with a 
degree of interest which no one can conceive who has 
not stood many thousand miles from his own land, and 
suddenly had it and all its associations brought up by 
some trifling incident like this that I relate. 

Putting his gun under his arm, and holding the paper, 
still in his hand, Captain M walked slowly and 
thoughtfully on, passed through a break in the high wall 
of rocks, and gazed down into the basin of the mountain. 
The magnificence of the scene was gradually drawing his 
mind away from other thoughts, when his servant touched 
his arm, and said in a low voice, ‘‘ We had better be a 
little upon our guard, sir, for there are more people about 
us than we know of, and I have heard that our friends 
who take to the bush are worse devils than the people of 
the country; and they are bad enough. Look down 
there, and you will see the axe has been at work—ay, 
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and there’s a man lying under that tree. He looks 
mighty like as if he were dead,” 

‘I see, I see,” answered Captain M . You 
stay here with Johnstone, while I go on, Put a ball in 
each of your guns, however, in case of the worst; though 
I don’t think, if we do not injure them, they will try to 
do any harm to well-armed men.”’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t trust them,” replied the servant; ‘but 
we'll keep a look-out, sir, and I think I could put a ball 
in an apple at that distance.” 

Captain M advanced quietly, not wishing to wake 
the man if he were sleeping, till he was close to him; 
aud so profound was his slumber, that the young officer 
gazed on him nearly for a minute without his having 
heard the approach of any one. At length Captain 
M stooped down, and shook him gently by the arm. 
The other instantly started up, and laid his hand upon 
the axe by his side; but the officer at once addressed him 
in a kindly tone, saying, ‘‘Do not be alarmed; it is a 
friend.” 

‘“‘A friend,” answered the stranger, rising to his fall 
height, with the axe in his hand, and gazing at him from 
head to foot; “that 18 a word easily said; but here it 
cannot be a true one. I have no friends, sir.” 

‘‘In that, perhaps, you may be mistaken,’’ answered 
Captain M ‘‘ As for myself, I trust I am a friend 
to the whole human race; but what I meant to say was, 
that I am not an enemy.” 

‘‘That one understands,’”’ answered the other; “though 
it is somewhat difficult, too, in a land where nature seems 
to have planted fraud and enmity amongat the human 
race, and to which other countries send the offscourings 
of their population to propagate new crimes, and even 
degrade the barbarous wickedness they found.”’ 

The words and the appearance of his strange com- 
panion struck the young officer very much. His tone 
was high and proud, his look grave and thoughtful; and 
though there was a certain degree of bitterness in what 
he said, yet there was that gentlemanly dignity in the 
whole which could not be mistaken. 
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“It is strange to meet you, sir, in this place,” said 
Captain M , after 2 moment’s thought. ‘‘I had 
imagined, till a moment ago, that I was the first European 
who had ever climbed this hill.’’ 

‘You are the second, I believe,’ answered the stranger. 
“*T was the first; at least I can find no trace of any one of 
that adventurous race, who, in pursuit of wealth, domi- 
nion, science, pleasure, or health, penetrate into almost 
every part of the known world, having been here before 
me.”’ 

‘‘Then you are alone?”’ said his visitor. 

‘‘Quite,’’ replied the other. ‘You have men with you, 
I sec,’’ and he turned his eyes towards the servant and 
his companion, who were standing at a little distance. 
‘«Whatever be your object, whether you come to take me, 
or are merely here from the curiosity which sets half our 
countrymen running over the world, you have but one man, 
and that a wearied and exhausted one, to deal with.’’ 

“Set your mind at rest,” replied Captain M » who 
saw that there was some lingering suspicion still in the 
stranger's bosom. ‘‘I have no commisaion, and certainly 
no wish, to disturb you in any way; neither did I come to 
these countries altogether from mere curiosity. A desire 
to benefit my fellow-creatures, and a strong interest in the 
fate of men whose crimes have shut them out from the 
general pale of society, but not, I trust, from the compas- 
sion of their brethren, or from the mercy of their God, 
first led me to a neighbouring island; and I am extend- 
ing my wanderings through this uncultivated but beautiful, 
country, with a hope of turning to account for others what 
1 have myself observed. Perhaps you can give me some 
information; and I promise you, as a man of honour and 
® gentleman, never to say a word to any one which can 
do you the least detriment. I see you must be a man of 
superior education, and I should imagine of superior rank, 
to those who are usually met with in this country; and I 
am sure, after the candid expression of my views, and the 
pledge I have given, you will not scruple to say anything 
that can further my objects.” 

‘“‘J have nothing to say,’’ answered the other, seating 
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himself where he had before been lying. ‘I know little, 
have seen little; but all I have seen has been iniquity, 
and villany, and vice, and folly, and ignorance, in high 
and low, master and servant, convict and tyrant. I am 
inclined to cry with the Psalmist, ‘There is none that 
doeth good; no, not one.’ ”’ 

Captain M smiled somewhat sadly. ‘‘1 am afraid 
you are quite right,’ he answered; ‘‘and it has long been 
my conviction that the system of what is called convict 
discipline in these colonies not only does not tend in the 
slightest degree to reform an offender, but tends to de- 
grade his moral character to the lowest possible point. 
It is my belief that even the system followed at a very 
rude period of our history, and when the person sentenced 
to transportation was actually sold as a slave to the 
planters of America, though corrupt and abominable in a 
high degree, was really less detrimental to the unhappy 
convict than that upon which we now act. I have always 
held that we have no right to condemn a man’s soul as 
well as his body; and I feel that we are here instrumental 
in plunging those whom we expel from our own country 
into vice and crimes more hornble than they ever con- 
templated when they committed the act which brought 
them hither.”’ 

The stranger smiled brightly. ‘‘ You seem to me,”’ hie 
said, ‘‘to be the first really benevolent and reasonable 
man who has visited a place of abominations. But even 
you, perhaps, have not considered all. What little I can 
tel] you, I will tell. Call down your men from above, and 
seat yourself here by me, and in the face of nature, and 
of the God who willed it to be ‘very good,’ I will tell yon 
truly, without even a shade of deceit, all that my own 
short experience has shown,”’ 

‘“‘T cannot do so now,”’ replied Captain M » ‘for 
I have got more companions below, and must go down to 
them before it is dark, otherwise they would probably 
come to seek me. But cannot you go down with us? 
You shall be kindly treated, I promise, and free to return 
whenever you please.”’ 

The stranger shook his head. ‘No,’ he said, “I will 
never seek man again! I will lie in my own lair, lke the 
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heast of the ficld. Ieie I have beauty and execllenea 
around me uncontaminated; but wherever man’s 100¢ 
treads, there is violence, and evil, and corruption.” 

‘Well,’”’ replied the young officer, “I will not press 
you, if you do not like it; but if you will permit me, I 
will come up again to-morrow, and we will talk of all 
these subjects fully, before I go back to Tasmania. There 
is a surveying vessel off the eoast, which will wait for me 
till I como down; but in the mean time I would fain know 
what you meant when you said, in speaking of the abomi- 
nations and evils of the convict system, that ! had not 
considered all. It is probable, indeed, that I have not, 
although T have given great attention to the subject; but 
I wish to know what it was to whieh you alluded.” 

The stranger laid his hand on Captain M "3 arm, 
and said, “In the fallibility of human judgment, in the 
difficulties of proof, and in the imperfection of law, it must 
often happen, and does often happen, that a man perfeetly 
innocent is condemned with the guilty. Were it only that 
he had to suffer in person from the sad mistake, the event 
might be lamented, porhaps excused. But what have 
those lawgivers and those statesmen to reproach them- 
selves with, who have framed a system which, in all cases 
of such error, must be fatal to the eternal happiness of 
the man unjustly condemned, which plunges him into an 
atmosphere pestilential to every good feeling of the heart, 
to every high principle, to every religious thought! Do 
they not know that vice is contagious? Have they not 
inoeulated hundreds with the moral plague? Ilave thay 
not even denied the sitk the help of spiritual physicians 
in the pest-house to which they have confined them? If 
tell you, sir, it is from this that I have fled. Innocent of 
even the slightest offence towards my fellow-men, though 
doubtless culpable in much towards my God, I could have 
borne the labour, and the skavery, and the disgrace, if not 
without mursraring, yet with patience. But when I found 
that I was to remain, bound hand and foot, amidst beings 
corrapted beyond all etre, and daily to accustom my eyes 
and my mind to scenes and thoughts which could leave no 
high or holy feeling unblasted in my heart, I said, ‘Man 
has no right to do this,’ and I broke my chain.” 
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Captain M seemed much moved, and he wrung the 
stranger’s hand hard. ‘‘J am sorry for you, sir,’’ he said; 
‘IT am sorry for you. I will come up to-morrow, and wo 
will talk more. Inthe mean time, tell me what I must call 
you to myself; I know that many persons in your situa- 
tion take an assumed name. It 1s that which I mean.”’ 

‘‘T have taken none,’ answered the stranger, with a 
sad smile; and then, pointing to tho fish lying on the grass, 
he added, ‘*You must think of me, if we never meet again, 
as the Nameless Fisherman of the Nameless Lake.”’ 

‘«Nay, we shall meet to-morrow, if you are still hero,” 
answered Captain M 

‘‘T shall be here, if I am alive,’’ replied the stranger, 
‘to-morrow. and the neat day, and for the years and 
months to come, till death relicves me. But perhaps even 
before to-morrow there may be anend of all, I have felt 
ill: the body has given way beneath the mind; the strong 
rider has well-nigh killed the weak horse; and this morn- 
ing I felt as if 1 were incapable of any exertion. I did 
make it, however, and methinks I am better for my labours. 
Bui now, adieu! The sun has reached a point whence his 
descent will be rapid, and darkness will overtake you if 
you have far to go.”’ 

‘‘Farewell!’’ answered Captain M . “T seareely 
like to go and Icave you heie alone, or to think of what 
you will have to enduro in this solitude, if you persist in 
remaining here. How you are to procure food, or shelter, 
or clothing, I do not perecive.”’ 

« The skins of beasts,”’ replied the stranger, ‘will givo 
me clothing good enough for my state: the fish of the lake 
must give me food, read, indeed, I may never taste 
again, but there are fruits and roots which may supply its 
place. Then as to shelter, the clefts of the rock, the 
caverns by which it is pierced, will afford all that I need; 
and as for means and apphanccs to make these things 
available, nature must furnish and teach me. Surely I[ 
shall not be more helpless than one of the savages of this 
land. They live, and 1 shall live; longer, at least, than 
is desirable to myself. Farewcll, farewell!’’ And once 
more bidding him adieu for the time, Captaun M left 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tz emotions with which Dudley saw the strangers de- 
part were very strong. It seemed Jike the last glimps» 
of civilised life to be afforded him. 1t brought back the 
memory of happier hours. The pleasant thoughts of 
early days returned; and as he did not wish that any one 
should see the strong movements of his heart, he paused 
for several minutes, till he thought the visitor and his 
party must have descended the hull to some distance; and 
then, walking slowly to the top and through the break in 
the cliffs, he followed the track which they had pursued 
with his eye, till it lighted on them, and then watched 
them till they were lost amongst the trees whicn sur- 
rounded the spot where they had fixed their little en- 
campment. Then turning back to the sort of dwelling- 
place he had chosen, he ‘spread the turf within the 
enclosures thickly with the leaves which he stripped from 
the branches. JXneeling down upon the ground, just 
without the palisade, he prayed for about five minutes; 
and then rising, watched the sky while it ranged through 
almost every colour of the rainbow, till at length it be- 
came gray, and knowing that five minutes more would 
bring darkness, he placed his knapsack as a pillow on 
the leaves, and once more laid himself down to sleep. 
Slumber was not so easily obtained, however, as it had 
been on the night before: he felt better in body, indeed, 
but more depressed m mind. The visit of the stranger 
had disturbed rather than calmed him; it had roused up 
regrets which he had laboured to banish; it had shown 
him, moro forcibly than ever, the value of all which he 
had for ever lost, and lie lay and meditated painfully for 
more than one hour. 

At length, however, he slept; and, although it lasted 
not for long, his slumber was refreshing. Shortly after 
daybreak he was on foot again, and felt lighter and 
easier than on the preceding day. Prayer was his first 
occupation; and then going down to the banks of the 
lake, he undressed and plunged in, swimming boldly, as he 
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had been accustomed to do while a student in a civilised 
land. The walk up the nll warmed him again, though 
he had found the water very cold; but there was invigo- 
rating refreshment in the cool wave; and the rejoicing 
sensation of returning strength diminished to the eye of 
imagination the dangers of tho present, the evils of the 
past, and the dreariness of the future. When he reached 
his hut, he lighted the fire as beforc, put one of the fish 
he had caught to broil on the ashes, and then sat down 
to consider what was to be done next. Tools he wanted 
of many kinds, and weapons for the chase; and he saw 
that notwithstanding all the advantages of education, the 
savage, accustomed to depend upon himself alone, had: 
great advantages over the European, habituated to tax 
the industry of a thousand hands for the production of 
every article he uscd. Jie had learned something, in- 
deed, of the natural resources of the country, of that 
which 1t produced spontaneously for the support of life, 
and he doubted not that, till the winter came on, he 
should be able to supply himself with all that was need- 
ful. The intervening time he proposed to devote for pre- 
parations against that period, when, although game might 
be more easily found, the tree and the shrub would refuse 
all contributions. He would fashion for himself a bow, 
he thought, tall and strong, such as he had drawn in 
early days; he would prepare snares, ay, and nets, per- 
haps, from the fibrous bark of the trecs. The spoils of 
the chase should furnish him with clothing, and he would 
lie in wait for the creatures of the wood, like the hunters 
in the days of old. 

He smiled as he thus thought, but there was bitterness 
in it, too; and rising up, he set to work to complete that 
which the previous evening had left undone, 

He had hardly commenced, however, when the sound 
of voices calling reached him, and looking out from hia 
hut, he saw his visitor of the night before, with threa 
men, each laden with his several burden, Dudley sus- 
pended his labour, but did not advance to meet them. 
The society of one he could bear, but the presence of 
many was a lead to him, 

‘Theres lay the things down under the tree.” said 
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Captain M———, when they wero within atout a hundred 
yards, ‘and then go and do as I told you, taking eare, 
if you find sny of the specimens I mentioned, not to break 
the crystals, You can return about two. Till then leave 
moe here without interruption, except in case of emer- 
gency.’ 

The men deposited their burdens on the ground, and 
the young officer, coming frankly forward to his now 
acquaintance, shook hands with him, saying, * This wild 
life has a strange charm. I think I could go or roving 
through theze scenes as long as life and health lasted.”’ 

** Do you see that sun,’ asked Dudley, ‘‘ soaring up 
from the dark horizon, like an eagle from its eyry?* Do 
not, however, suppose it is that which gives the light and 
beauty you find in these scenes. The sun is in man’s 
heart. You havo no dark shadow on you, either innate 
or accidental, You have no foul thoughts to mourn, as 
some in these lands have. You have no black cloud 
hanging over fame, and blighting life, hke myself. You 
have no disappointed hopes, and fruitless yearnings for 
friendships and affections lost for ever, to spread the 
golden pathway of the sky with a dull, gray pall. Well 
may all seem bright to you: you have no despair.” 

‘*Man should never despair so long as there is a puic 
spot in his heart,’’ replied Captain M ; “and the 
innocent wrongly condemned should despair least of all, 
knowing that there is one who sees where man sccs not, 
and who, though in wisdom he may chastise, yet in his 
own good time will comfort and raise up.”’ 

** It is that faith alone which gives me strength to 
live,”’ replied Dudley; ‘but yet my fate is sad: so sad 
as to darken all around. Were it not for that chance of 
change below, which hope ever holds out to the man not 
utterly lost, and for that certainty of change in another 
world which faith affords to the believer, life here, to a 
mian wronged and blasted as I have been, would be a 
boon not worth the keeping. What have 1 to look for- 
ward to?—a life of toilful solitude, struggling each day 

* This word is usually wrongly written ete, as if derived from 


aer or aw, but J am conyinced 1t comes from the German word 
ey, an egg. ee 
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for bare subsistence, without companionship or sympathy, 
without speech, without object, without reward, and with 
the high privilege of thought unfruitful except of bitter- 
ness and ashes. When the time of age and sickness 
comes, too, what will be my fatethen? But I will not think 
of it. I shall be an idiot before that, or worse, a savage.” 

‘Nay, I trust not,’’ answered Captain M «Tf 
you are innocent, as you say, sooner or later that inno- 
cence will appear, and—”’ 

‘‘Impessible!”’ replied Dudley. ‘I had a fair and 
impartial trial; there was a skilful and well-conducted 
defence; the jury were men of probity and sonse; the 
judge mild and equitable. All was donc that could be 
done, and hope on that side would be worse than vain.’’ 

‘Then you must learn to endure your lot,’ said Cap. 
tain M , gravely, “and to make it as tolerable os 
possible by your own exertions. I can do little to help 
you or to render it easier, but that little I will do. Ihave 
brought you up a few things that may be a comfort to you 
for a time, and some others which will be of more perma- 
nent service. I can well spare them, for I shall embark 
to-night, and can procure more. Come and see the little 
store, which, though mere trifles, may be of much use to 
you: at least till you have become accustomed by de- 
grees to the fate which has fallen upon you.”’ 

Dudley followed him with a full heart; and sitting 
down by the bundles which the men had brought up, 
Captain M exposed to his companion’s eyes what 
was, indecd, a treasure to one placed in such strange and 
fearful circumstances. There were blankets against the 
wintry cold, and a rough wrapping coat; some packets of 
common medicines in a small white wood box; a hammer, 
® small saw, and one or two other tools, together with a 
good knife, and a measure. There was a case bottle, 
too, and a drinking-cup, and some linen. 

‘“‘ This other packet,” said Captain M » “contains 
some books: one on the botany of this colony, which may 
be very serviceable to you; a single volume oi essays, 
some sermons written for the convicts, the Vicar of Wake- 
field, and a Bible.’’ 

“They will indeed be treasures,” said Dudley, with a 
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glad look. ‘‘ A Bible I already possess. That has been 
left to me, though I have lost all else; aud most grateful 
do I feel for so much kindness, sir—kindness where I have 
no right nor title tu expect it.”’ 

‘Every man has a right to expect it of his fellow 
men,’’ answered Captain M ; ‘and I should be worse 
than a brute if 1 could refuse it to one circumstanced as 
you are, when I will not pretend to doubt your innocence.”’ 

‘¢That is strange!”’ said Dudley, thoughtfully; ‘‘ that 
you should not doubt it, knowing nothing of me, while 
vthers who knew’ much, did doubt.”’ 

‘«‘ And yet,’’ answered his companion, ‘I am not with- 
out a reason. I have accustomed myself much to observe 
men, and the way 1n which they act, under particular cir- 
cumstances, and I never yet saw one who owned he had 
fair and impartial trial in every particular, and yet declared 
himself innocent, unless he was innocent. There has been 
always a something which he thought unfair—a cause why 
he had been cast, as it is termed; either the judge was 
wrong, or the jury was wrong, or the witnesses were per- 
jured, or the counsel for the prosecution had acted unfairly, 
orsomething or another had given an unfavourable turn to 
the trial. Iowever, I will beg of you to accept of these 
little articles, and moreover, this small writing-case, with 
which I have travelled. I know not whether it wil be 
useful to you at present, being entirely unaware of the 
circumstances of your case; but at a future period it may 
be most serviceable; and even now, if you feel inclined 
to write a few lines to any friend in England, I will carry 
your letter safe to the next post, aud take care that it 
shall be forwarded to its destination.” 

‘«‘ What can I say?’’ asked Dudley, putting his hand 
to his brow, and speaking as it were to himself. ‘‘Never- 
theless, I will write, if it be but a few words, to tell them 
thaé I still live;” and thanking Captain M—— again and 
again, especially for his last gift, Dudley seated himself, 
and wrote as follows: — 








§* Dean Epear, 


“‘ Though deprived of the power of seeing you before 
I went, I heard something of your kindness, and my 
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heart will ever be grateful. I know you have never 
doubted my innocence, nor has Eda. Tell her, for me, 
that I am innocent, and that my innocence and my faith 
are my only support. I have quitted the colony to which 
I was sent: broken, in short, the bonds which they 
placed upon me, and I am now living in perfect, utter 
solitude. Tell her I love her still—shall always love her. 
Yet, let her forget me; for what but pain can follow re- 
membrance of one so lost to hope and all that brightens 
earth gs ‘“¢Epwarp DuDLEY.”’ 

He folded the letter, and addressed it, and then gazed 
at it for a moment with a somewhat puzzled expression of 
countenance. ‘* How shall I seal it?’’ he said at length. 

‘“ You will find wax and a light-box in the top of the 
case,’’ answered Captain M , with a smile, ‘* That 
which I provided for a long journey amongst civilised 
men as well as wild nature, may serve you for many 
months in this solitude.” 

‘‘For many years,” said Dudley, sadly; “but yet it 
will be a treasure and a consolation to me. Even the 
capability of noting down the passing of the days is 
something, and I thank you from the very bottom of my 
heart.”’ , 

The letter was accordingly sealed and delivered to the 
charge of Captain M , who looked at the address 
with interest, thinking, as he did so, ‘‘I must inquire 
into this case, for it seems a very strange one.” 

In the mean time, Dudley was gazing at the light-box 
with a thoughtful air. ‘‘ This will be most serviceable 
too,’’ he said at length, ‘‘for I can foresee that in the 
winter I shall have much difficulty in procuring fire. 
There are no flints here; and although I know that the 
savages can obtain a light by rubbing pieces of dry wood 
together, yet I have seen none that is fit for the purpose. 
I have had great difficulty already in lighting a fire, and 
the scorched branches which afforded me the means of 
doing so will soon be exhausted. I must wrap this little 
box carefully up, so as to keep it from all damp, and 
doubtless the matches will last me through the winter,”’, 

“Tam sorry there are no more of them,’ answered 
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Captain M ; “but at all events they will pive you 
time to learn other contrivances. I know not well, in- 
deed, how you procure food, for I suppose you do not live 
altogether on the produce of the lake.’’ 

‘‘T do not propose to do so,’’ said Dudley, “for in 
some seasons t balieve it would afford me no supply; but 
I must have recourse to the old primeval means—the 
bow and arrows, and the snaro,’’ he added, with a smile. 

Captain M looked for a moment or two at tho 
fine double-barrelled gun which lay beside him, eefore 
he answered; but then, raising his cyes with a frank, 
kind expression, he said, ‘‘ Perhaps I am doing wrong, 
but I cannot make up my mind to leave you altogether 
dependent upon such very precarious means of support. 
I have said I beliove you innocent; let me add, I feel 
gure you are a man of honour also, and if you will pro- 
mise me never to use what I am going to give against 
human life, except in your own defence, and especially 
not against any one sent to take you, in case such a 
thing should ever occur, I will leave you this gun, and 
supply you with ammunition. You will then be ina con- 
dition always to procure food at least.’’ 

The promise he required was readily made; and Dud- 
ley said little more, for the fecling of -gratitude he expe- 
rienced was overpowering. He sat with his head leaning 
on his hand, buried in moditation; and who can trace the 
wild range of his thoughts during the few minutes which 
he thus remained silent. His companion saw that his 
kindness had plunged him into that sort of gloom which 
is often produced by feelings the most noble and tho 
most tender, when they stand strongly contrasted with 
some dark and irremediable point in tho fate of those 
who experience them; and in order rather to rouse him 
from hia reverie than anything else, he said, ‘‘I suppose 
you are well aceustomed to the use of a gun.” 

**J will show you,” answered Dudley, who was cer- 
tainly one of the most skilful marksmen of his day. ‘‘ Let 

‘us walk down the hill; we shall doubtless find some 
game; and if you will permit me, I will prove that you 
do not place your gun in inexpert hands,” 

Willingly,” replied Captain M——, rising from the 
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ground where he had been seated, ‘Iam sorry 1 have 
not more powder and shot with me; but I will leave upon 
the spot where our little party is cncamped all that we 
have, except a few charges, which may be necessary as 
we go down towards the sea-shore. If you are provident 
it will serve you for some timo; and ere long, depend upon 
it, a population will grow up around you from whom you 
will be able to obtain fresh supplies. This country must 
be destined to be much more thickly populated very soon, 
The hurpan race is advancing in every direction, and tho 
progress already made is marvellous,” 

‘That is the most frightful consideration of all the 
many which present themselvos to the mind in contem- 
plating the present state of the neighbouring colony,”’ 
replied Dudley. ‘‘ When one thinks of its rapid progress, 
and of the multitudes springing up here like a crop of 
grain, and remembers that almost every seed is discased, 
that the moral condition of almost every human being is 
cither tainted at his arrival, or destined soon to be tainted 
by the contaminating influences to which he is exposed, 
what can we look forward to in the future but a perfect 
hell upon earth? Can we expect that, without efficient 
guidance, with few means of religious instruction, with no 
moral restraints and no correcting principle but the fear 
of corporeal punishment, destitute of even habitual reve- 
rence for probity, crowded together in places where virtue, 
and honour, and honesty, are a scoff and a reproach, where 
the highest distinetion is excess in vice or skill in crime, 
can we expect that any man who may become a father 
will breed his child up in the way that he should go, and 
will not rather infect him with his own vices, to be fostered 
and matured by others, equally, if not more, conversant 
with crime? It is a known fact, sir, that in the neigh- 
bouring colony of Van Dieman’s Land the free emigrant 
of the lower class is looked upon with more doubt and 
Buspicion even than the convict, and is, nine times out of 
ten, as base and degraded. What must a colony become 
thus constituted? and what is the awful responsibility 
upon @ uation which, possessing a large, I might say an 
immense, extent of fertile and beautiful country, plants 
in it, as the germ of future nations, all that is wretched, 
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abominable, and depraved of the mother country; denies 
the wretched men that it sends out the means of amelio- 
ration, and by every law and ordinance insures that the 
pestilence shall be propagated from man to man, till none 
but those who are placed above temptation by superior 
fortune or superior culture remams unaffected by moral 
disease more fnghtful than any plague which ever ravaged 
the world?” 

‘‘But how can this be amended?”’ asked Captain M——. 
‘‘What are the means ?”’ 

‘‘They require deep consideration,” replied Dudley. 
‘Tt is the actual state of things which first strikes us; 
the remedies may be Jong in seeking, This is more espe- 
cially the case when a particular system has long been 
going on, and every attempt at partial reform has but 
added evil to evil, till at length the whole has become 
intolerable. The natural process is easily described, 
and it is only by historically viewing the question that we 
can see how such monstrous abominations have arisen. 
These things are not done as a whole: it is step by step 
that they are performed. If man sat duwn calmly to 
cunsider what was best to be done under particular cir- 
cumstances, if he meditated philosophically upon the 
ebject which he proposed to atta, and endeavoured to 
foresee, aa far as the shortness of the human view will 
permit, the results of all that he attempts for temporary 
purposes, he might frame, and would frame, if not a per- 
feet system, at least one, the defects in which would be 
comparatively few, and easily remedied; but what has 
been usually his course? He has considered the tem- 
porary purpose alone, and that not philosophically. In 
the first institution of transportation, his object seemed 
to be twofold: to punish guilty persons, and to deliver 
their country from their presence. Simple exile was the 
simplest form in which this could be achieved; the next 
was the selling of the convict for a slave; then came the 
transportation to a colony of the mother country, with a 
prohibition against return: otherwise the peopling of a 
colony with the vicious and the criminal; then punishment 
jn the colony was added to mere transportation; and in 
all and every one of these stens, nothing was held'in view 
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but infliction on the culprit—relief to his native land. 
Reformation was never thought of, degradation was never 
guarded against; the moral condition of the convict, or 
his religious improvement, was never taken into consider- 
ation; nor did the mind of man seem to reach, till within 
the last few years, the comprehension of that essential 
point in the whole question, that where the convict was 
going he was to become the member of a vast community, 
the state and condition of which would for years be strictly 
connected with that of the country which expelled him. 
None of these things were ever thought of, and still less 
the high and imperative duty which binds legislators to 
attempt, in punishing, to reclaim; a duty not only to their 
country and to their fellow men, but to their God.”’ 

Captain M seemed to ponder over his companion’s 
words for a few moments, and then replied. ‘I doubt 
not that what you say is true. The evils you speak of 
have arisen, in a great part, from the want of a due com- 
rae and consideration of the objects to be obtained; 

yut were that all, the evils of the system existing would be 

speedily remedied; but I fear there is another great error 
which statesmen have fallen into, and which will ever, as 
long as it is persisted in, throw insuperable obstacles in 
the way of reform. The error I allude to is a belief that 
corporeal punishment will reclaim. 1am convinced that 
its only tendency is to degrade and render more vicious 
the person on whom it is inflicted. That it must exist | 
do not deny, for the probability of incurring it must be 
held up before the convict’s view, to deter him from adding 
fresh crimes to those which have gone before; but the 
principal means I would employ would be entirely moral 
means: encouragement to a right course, exhortation, in- 
struction, and the chance of recovering gradually that 
sense of moral dignity, the want of which is a source of 
all evil.”’ 

‘*A theory which may be pushed too far,”’ said Dudley, 
‘though excellent in itself. Punishment is undoubtedly 
needful, both as a restraint and an act of justice, but be- 
lieve me also, that coercion as a means is likewise required. 
I am convinced that in all these matters we try to gene- 
ralige too much. If we consider the infinite variety of 
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human characters, we shall sce that an infinite variety of 
means is required in thé direction of any large body of 
human beings. To expect that any man, or any body of 
men, should be able to scrutinize the character of each 
individual convict, s0 as to apply the precise method of 
treatment to his particular case, would be to requite far 
too mich; but the rules and regulations adopted by a 
government, and carricd out by its officers in the colony, 
should’ be such as to render the application of particular 
means as easy as possible. Entrusted to well-irfstructed 
and observing men, a general knowledge of the character 
of each convict could be casily obtained from his conduct 
on his passage, and of the crime for which he received 
sentence. The reports thus obtained might form the basis 
for correct classification on the arrival of each ship; and 
the distribution of the unfortunate men sent out might be 
aftetwards made in accordance with this classification. 
Thus you would save those comparatively pure from con- 
taminition, and you would reduce the number of those 
requiting strict supervision and coercion to the utmost 
possible extent. You would acquire, in fact, the power 
of at once applying the means to the end; you would 
know where moral means would be most efficacious, where 
restraint was most needful, and have some guidance for 
shaping your conduct according to the necessities of the 
caso. I am aware, indced, that some classification is 
made, but of the most imperfect character, and this I look 
upon as one of the causes of the total failure of the system 
of transportation. I believe, also, the machinery, both 
for improving the moral conduct of the convict, and for 
preventing crime after his arrival in the colony, has been 
most inadequate from the véry beginning. I look upon 
it that ono of the greatest possible objects is, by constant 
and active supervision, fo prevent the possibility of a 
vicious course being pursued for some time after the 
convict’s arrival in the colony. Believe me, that to dis- 
habituate his mind from the commission of evil, is the first 
step to habituate it to the pursuit of good. But what has 
been the case? When first convicts were Sent to this 
colony——the period is not very remote—it never seemed 
to enter into thé contemplation of thosc who sent them 
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to afford them any religious instruction, and it was entirely 
owing to the exertions of a private individual that the 
means of spiritual improvement were provided them at all; 
and now, when the influx of these unhappy men into Van 
Dieman’s Land is from five thousand to nine thousand per 
annum, if we look either to the opporttinities afforded them 
of obtaining religious training, or to the power granted to 
the local government of ensuring constant supervision, 
even in the cases of the most hardened and irreclaimable, 
we shall find that it is utterly inadequate to the numbers 
who require it. What can ho the result? What right 
have wo to expect anything but that which we see? With 
a system founded originally in an incompleto view of the 
case, with an incomplete classification of the persons on 
whom it is to operate, and with the most inefficient means 
of carrying out the objects which should be ever held in 
view, the failure is inevitable; and thus has a place set 
apart for the reception of criminals, whom it was a duty 
not only to punish but to reform, becdme a mere nest of 
unrcclaimed felons, and a school for every specics of vice 
and wickedness which can degrade the human race, and 
bring eternal destruction upon the soul of man. The 
way in which these colonies have been conducted, I do not 
scruple to say, is a great national sin, which cannot be 
without if punishment.”’ 

The conversation proceeded in the same strain for some 
time further, during which they made their way slowly 
downward towards the banks of the lake, now pursuing a 
grecn path amongst large masses of rock and stone, now 
descending natural steps as it were in the coral rock, now 
pausing to gaze with interést into one of the deep caves 
which pierced the side of the precipice, and in which the 
light assumed a shadowy red from the hue of tho internal 
walls. To two warm-hearted and enthusiastic men, a 
conversation so deeply affecting the best interests of their 
fellow-creatures was, as may well be supposed, highly in- 
teresting, and there was something im the grandeur, the 
wildness, and the solitude of the scene, which seemed to 
elevate and expand the thoughts as they reasoned of the 
destinies of the multitudes fated to be the fathers of a 
population about ere long te overspread the wide uncul- 
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tivated tracts around them. The morning was balmy 
and refreshing, the sun had not yet risen high enough to 
render the heat burdensome; and as their course lay along 
the eastern side of that wide basin, the cool shadows of 
the rocks, and hills, and trees, spread out long and blue 
over the rugged precipices and the verdant turf at their 
feet. For a time they forgot the object of their walk, 
but at length Dudley pointed to a spot in the sky, saying, 
‘‘There is a vulture, and if you will permit me I will try 
my skill in bringing him down. He will soon come near; 
for I have remarked in travelling hither that in this coun- 
- try the birds of prey, whenever they see a moving object, 
approach it rapidly. The butchers of the air have not 
yet learned that there are butchers of the earth more 
powerful than themselves.’’ 

‘*You had better draw out the balls and put in some 
plugs,’ said Captain M , handing him the gun; 
‘though I suspect he will not come within range.’’ 

‘‘T will try the ball upon him,’’ said Dudley; ‘‘I used 
not often to miss my mark, but it is two long years since 
I had gun or rifle in my hand;’’ and gazing down upon 
the highly finished fowling-piece, he thought of the morn- 
ing when he had gone out to shoot with Edgar Adelon, 
and all the dark and terrible events which had followed. 
Suddenly rousing himself, after a few moments he looked 
up towards the sky again, and saw that the bird had ap- 
proached much nearer, skimming along just over the 
summit of the crags which towered above them, and with 
ah neck and bent head, eyeing them as he sailed along. 

udley put the gun to his shoulder, and though Captam 
M remarked, ‘‘He is much too far,’’ pulled the trig- 
ger, after a momentary pause. The report was hardly 
heard before the broad wings fluttered with convulsive 
beating, collapsed, and whirling round and round in the 
air, the tyrant of the mountain came thundering down at 
the distance of some thirty yards from them. When they 
reached the spot where he lay they found him quite dead, 
though the yellow eyes still rolled in the bare skinny head. 
The ball had passed right through him; but it seemed 
that he had recently been inflicting the fate upon some 
other creature which he had just received himeelf, for his 
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strong horny bill and talons were red with blood, which, 
from its fresh appearance, could not have been shed very 
long. 

“This would seem a species of condor,” said Captain 
M , after examining it carefully. ‘‘What an immense 
extent of wing! I must carry it away with me as a very 
fine specimen.” 

‘<I thought the condor was confined to South America,”’ 
said Dudley; ‘‘but I am very ignorant of such subjects, 
and certainly here shall not have any temptation to form 
a. museum of natural history. I must save whatever 
powder and shot you can afford me, for the sole purposo 
of obtaining food, and refrain from spending it upon my 
fellow-animals of prey.”’ . 

‘‘It is a condor, I think,’’ answered his companion; 
‘‘and I believe that species is spread more generally over 
both the old and new world than is supposed. They are 
very rare, however, everywhere.” 

‘‘T have seen many strongly resembling this creature 
hovering about these cliffs and the top of the neighbour- . 
ing hill, answered Dudley; ‘‘but, of course, I never could 
approach one till now, for they did not think fit to attack 
me, and I had no means of bringing them down. We 
will carry it back with us; but first, 1 must provide you 
with some dinner, and the lake is my only resource. Some 
of the feathers of this good gentleman will make an arti- 
ficial fly, not at all, unlike those I saw yesterday on the 
shore;’’ and sitting down by the dead vulture, he speedily 
constructed an insect which had sufficient resemblance to 
those they were accustomed to devour, to deceive the 
voracious inhabitants of the waters. . 

Five or six large fish, not exactly trout, but somewhat 
resembling that species, repaid an hour’s angling; and 
then walking back, the two wanderers, each with his own 
particular burden, made their way to the spot where ‘ 
Dudley’s fire had been lighted the day before. Their 
meal was frugal enough; bread they had none; their” 
drink was supplied by a little stream issuing from the 
rocks; but yet it seemed pleasant to both, and Captain 
M said, with a smile, when he saw his companion 
somewhat puzzled as to how he should distribute the food, 
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‘‘F can see you are not accustomed to this roving life. 
The memory of old habits clings to you still; but as far 
as my experience shows me, it is wonderfully less tena- 
cious with uncultivated than with cultivated minds. A 
few months is quite sufficient to qualify any convict for a 
Sushranger.’”* 

“Tt would take years so to qualify me,”’ replied Dudley. 

Daffect no particular degree of refinement, but I do think 
the delicacies of life form one of the greatest charms of 
society. They are, in fact, based upon higher,principles 
than at first appear. I believe that they are all founded 
upon the maxim, ‘neither to be, nor to seem, nor to do 
anything, which can be unnecessarily offensive to others.’ 
This implies no sacrifice of principle, and no unreasonable 
subserviency of manner; for the moment a man tries to 
bend what is right to what is courteous, that instant 
‘courtesy becomes a vice; but I never yet heard a reason- 
able opinion which could not be so expressed as to offend 
no reasonable man; and with regard to the minor and to 
the conventional courtesies, to omit them where no wrong 
is implied would be a violation of that which is due to our 
fellow-men and to ourselves. Nevertheless, you must not 
expect towels and water-basins in the desert to wash after 
you have eaten with your fingers, any more than you must 


expect bread where there are no ovens, or wine where no 


grapes grow.” 

‘‘T am perfectly satisfied,” answered Captain M : 
in a gay tone; ‘‘I shall find my finger-glass at the little 
stream there, and my napkin on the green grass; but 
still, my good friend, there are several little things which 
may be serviceable to you in my small encampment down 
below. I shall have no need of them, going back so soon; 
and I do heartily believe there are no Jess than four or five 
round-pointed table-knives, and at least three two-pronged 
forks. Some towels, too, may not come amiss; and if 
ever you should have another dinner-party here, they may 
serve as napkins as well. I will leave them on the spo 
when we go away, and you can take possession of them 
at your leisure. I could procure you, too, a box of nails 
from the ship; but I do not know how to convey them to 
you without discovering your retreat to those on board; 
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and, doubtless, you would not like to come into too near 
proximity with the people of the vessel, especially as they 
have orders to search for and seize an escaped convict of 
the name of Brady; a most desperate fellow, who has 
hitherto frustrated cvery attompt to take him. Ie has 
somehow made his way over hither from Van Dieman’s 
Land, at least it is supposed so.” 

‘“‘T1e has not come to this district, as far as I have seen,” 
answered Dudley; ‘‘but still it would be better to avoid all 
recognition. Nevertheless, I will admit, this box of nails 
you speak of would be of greater valuc to me than a box 
of pure gold, and if you will put it on shore at a spot 
where these two hills are in a direct line with each other, 
I will seck it and bring it away. I might say I will 
hereafter find some way to show my gratitude; but now 
I have none, nor any hope of so doing. I can therefore 
but thank you again and again, and say, would there was 
a chance of my being able to do that for you and yours 
which my heart prompts, but which my means forbid.” 

‘* Not for ever, not for ever,”” answered Captain M ; 
‘‘T feel very sure that if you but persevere in abstaining 
from evil, a time will come when errors will be removed 
and truth made manifest.’’ 

‘‘Beyond the grave,’ answered Dudley; and then 
suddenly changing the conversation, he carried it on in a 
somewhat lighter tone, till Captain M rose to leave 
him. They parted like two old friends who might never 
meet again, and while one carried away a feeling of deep 
intense interast and curiosity, the other remained with a 
sensation of desolation more profound and painful than 
ever. 








CHAPTER XXX, 


Weanity passed the days; for though active exertion is 
undoubtedly the best of all mere earthly balms to the 
hurt mind—and Dudley had plenty of it—yet there are 
moments when, in perfect solitude, thought will return, 
and tears open wounds afresh. He strove against it, 
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indeed, as much as man could strive. He laboured in- 
cessantly, more for the purpose of occupying his mind 
with anything but his own dark fate, than to render his 
abode more comfortable; and when in the watches of the 
night he awoke, and thought would return, he tried hard 
to turn it into any other channel than that of memory. 
Still, in spite of himself, the bitter theme would often 
recur; in vain he tried to meditate upon mere abstract 
questions of art, of science, of philosophy; in vain, to fix 
the mind down to the present and its neceggities, all 
gloomy as that present was; still departed happiness, 
and bright hopes blasted, would rise up like spectres, and 
scare peace and tranquillity away. 

Sometimes he would try to create a feeling of alarm in 

*his own breast at the prospect of the coming winter, when 
in that lonely scene he should be left in the midst of 
snows and tempests, with none of the resources of the 
fruit-tree or the lake; when the wind and the storm would 
rave round his frail dwelling, and the long night would 
have no solace, no occupation, but that of listening to 
the howling of the blast; and he would devote his thoughts 
and his exertions to provide against the coming of the 
sad season. He went down to the spot where the tent 
of Captain M had been pitched, and there found 
fresh proofs of his kindness; for he had left everything 
that he could possibly spare behind him, together with a 
few words written on a scrap of paper, giving his address, 
and assuring his lonely friend that if at any time he could 
serve him he would do so with pleasure. Then, with 
fresh means and more serviceable tools than the mere 
hatchet with which he had first commenced the work, 
poor Dudley laboured hard to render his dwelling proof 
against storm or enemy; but the want of nails soon pre- 
sented itself, and he set out for the sea-shore, thinking, 
‘‘ His kindness would not forget.”’ 

Nor had it; for after a walk of twenty miles, he found 
not only the box which had been promised, but two other 
presents of equal value—a large bag of fresh biscuits, 
and a ship s hand-lamp surrounded by thick glass. 

Sometimes, as on this occasion, the expedients to 
which he was forced to have recourse, called up a melan- 
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choly smile. ‘‘ Where shall I find oil?’”’ he thought, or 
any means of nourishing the flame; and yet there must 
be oleaginous shrubs or trees in the neighbourhood, 
amongst all the many children of these vast forests. I 
must learn many a trade before I have done, and must 
try and construct myself an oil-mill. If all fails, 1 must 
come down, as the winter approaches, and see if I can 
surprise a seal upon the shore.”’ 

As he thus thought, he seated himself and ate one of 
the biscujts with a relish for the plain wheaten food which 
he had never known before. For the last eight or nine 
days he had tasted nothing but fish or flesh; and he now 
found that bread is indeed the staff of life; for he arose 
lighter and yet more refreshed from his simple meal by 
the sea-shore than he had felt since he commenced his 
wandermg course. He then adjusted the burdens he had 
to carry, 50 as to render their pressure as equal as pos- 
sible, during his long walk back; and I may remark, 
indeed, that his mathematical studies proved more ser- 
viceable to him in existing circumstances than he had 
ever thought possible. He had always regarded them as 
fine abstractions, the principal use of which, to a man of 
tho station in which he was born, was to produce a habit 
of correct reasoning; but now, when he came to apply 
them practically; he felt how invaluable they are in every 
’ walk of life. . 

With his gun under his arm, and laden with a weight 
of eighty or ninety pounds, he walked slowly on his way, 
still keeping the summit of the mountain in view. At 
first his course lay across an arid tract of country, near 
the sea-shore, producing no vegetation but some thin tall 
stalks of grass, and thickly strewn with small, flat, 
circular fragments of stone, exactly resembling the 
biscuits he was carrying. As the ground rose a little, 
however, 8 more prolific soil was obtained, and he entered 
what is called the scrub, where tall trees, and bushes, 
and a thousand fruit and flower-bearing shrubs, sur- 
rounded him on every side, and often cut off the view of 
Mount Gambier. Long brakes or paths were still to be 
found through the thicket, however, and every now and 
then, for a mile or two, the vegetation was thinner, ao that, 
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guiding his course by the sun, and calculating as exactly 
as he could, the distance which both he and the great 
orb of day had travelled, he followed a direct line as far 
as the nature of the ground would permit, and from time 
to time caught sight of the lofty rocks above the crater, 
over the loaty wilderness around him. Here and there, 
however, came a patch of bright greén meadow, and at 
the edge of one of these, before he entered the forest 
again, he sat down to rest himself, and cast the burdens 
from lis shoulders, for the fatigues he had lately under- 
gone were very great, and he felt the unusual Weight ho 
carried. Jo was dreadfully thirsty too, for he had not 
found a drop of fresh water on the journey, and the heat 
was intense. 

In about half an hour, the decline of the sun, and the 
gradual lengthening of the shadows, somewhat cooled the 
air, and a fresh breeze sprang up from sea-ward, agitating 
the tops of the tall trees. Dailey rose to proceed upun 
his way, for ho had still a walk of more than two hours 
before him; and with his gun under his arm, he was 
stooping down to lift his bag of biscuit, when he suddenly 
heard a step. It was that of a man, and was conse- 
quently the more ungrateful to his ear than if it had been 
that of a beast, however wild and fierce. His gun was 
instantly in his hand, with both barrels cocked; and the 
next moment, coming at a quick pace out of one of the 
glades in the neighbouring wood, appeared a figure not 
calculated to diasipate any apprehensions. It was that 
of a man, tall, and powerfully built, and of a most unpre- 
possessing countenance. Ho was evidently a European, 
but yet the colour which his skin had acquired by long 
exposure was almost as dark as that of one of the natives 
of the land. His black hair, of more than six months’ 
growth, fell wild over his shoulders and brows, and his 
beard also had been suffered to remain unshorn till it 
nearly reached his bosom. In this mass of hair, which 
covered his face, the features, which were sharp and 
equiline, seemed planted as if looking through s mask; 
and the whole, together with the fierce, quick expression, 
gave the same impression as if one suddenly saw a wild 
beast glaring through a bush, He was covered with an 
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old, tattered, brown great coat, and had o belt round his 
waist, and another over his shoulders. In the former 
were placed a pair of pistols; and the latter supported o 
knapsack, a large gourd in the shape of a bottle, and 
several other articles of a very miscellaneous description. 
lle instantly paused on seeing a stranger; and Dudley, 
forgetting that his own appearance was little less wild 
and strange, raised his gun to his shoulder, exclaiming, 
“‘TIalt, whoever you are!” 

The man instantly advanced a step, crying, with o 
laugh, Tail fellow, well met! Don’t you see I’m not 
an officer?”’ 

‘1 don’t know,’’ answered Dudley; ‘‘but you must 
halt nevertheless, till I know who you are. Another 
step, and I fire!’’ 

The man paused, for hc was out of the range of a 
pistol, but within that of a gun, otherwise it is probable 
a shot would have been the tirst reply. 

“TI tell you 1 am a poor devil like yourself,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘who have got away from those incarnate fienda 
at Norfolk Island, haye come over here, and taken to the 
bush. I am half-starved, for I have fed upon raw parrots 
as long as I could get any, and have not had a morsel 
for these two days.” : 

‘‘ That’s another case,’’ said Dudley, dropping his gun 
from his shoulder; ‘‘I can help you, and that’s enough 
forme. I have got biscuit here; come and have some.”’ 

Short parleys and quick intercourse are common in the 
wilder parts of a colony, where every man, having even 
a glimmering of civilisation, deponds upon others many 
times each year for the few advantages of saciety he can 
ever obtain. Strange it is, that where the violence of 
barbarism is most strong, the charity of hospitality is 
most frank and ready. The stranger advanced at onee, 
thrusting back the pistol he had half drawn from his 
belt, and taking Dudley’s hand, he shook it warmly, 
saying, ‘‘ You must be new to this place. Juat arrived 
from Norfolk, I dare say. Come, give us some biscuit, 
man, for I am right down starved.”’ 

Dudley opened the bag, and the man thrust his hand 
in at once, drawing out two or three biscuits, which he 
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began to eat voraciously. ‘‘That’s capital!’’ he said, 
adding a fearful oath. ‘After all, there’s nothing like 
biscwt. Well, I’m glad you didn’t fire, for I'd rather 
have this than lead m my stomach; and it would have 
cost me a shot in return, when, to say the truth, I 
haven’t got one to spare, for 1’ve got no powder but the 
charges 1n wy pistols, and one of those 1 must save for 
McSweeny. He may take two, perhaps, but I don’t 
think it.”’ 

‘‘And pray who is he?’ asked Dudley. ‘ : 

‘Oh, the man that betrayed me once:’’ replied hi 
companion. ‘A storekeeper I trusted, and he sold me. 
Tle killed himself that night, and he knows it. So he’s 
only waiting till I’ve got leisure, then we'll settle 
accounts.”’ 

‘‘Then you mean you'll kill him,” said Dudley, 
guessing the man’s meanmg, though not very certain. 

‘*To be sure,’’ answered the other. ‘‘ He shall go 
out of the colony one day soon. Come, I must have 
another biscuit.’’ 

‘‘As many as you like,” answered Dudley, ‘‘ and take 
some with you, if you please; but if you’ve got any 
water in that bottle, you shall give me some, for I am as 
thirsty as you are hungry.”’ 

‘‘ Ay, there’s water in it, sure enough, now,” replied 
the other, unslinging the gourd and giving it to him. 
‘‘There was something better in 1t not long ago—real 
Bengal brandy, but that was gone a great deal too soon. 
Lord! it’s just hke a dream; how I drank it up; but 
such as it is, you may have it.’’ 

Dudley assuaged his thirst, and then returned the man 
the gourd, saying, ‘‘ That is better than brandy, and 
take my word for it, peace is better than revenge. 
Revenge is hke that brandy you talk of: you take it to 
assuage a thirst, and 1t leaves a more consuming thirst 
than ever. From the moment you have had it, a burning 
will seize upou your heart, which nought will ever cool, 
you will die parched up with crime upon crime, without 
peace in the present, peace in the past, or peace in the 
future.” 

The man gazed at him with a look of utter astonish- 
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ment. ‘No, I shan’t,’’ he replied. ‘‘I shall be hanged. 
That's my death. I always intended it.’’ 

‘But did you ever consider,’ asked Dudley, ‘‘ that 
this life is not all; that there is another beyond this 
world, to which the pains or the pleasures of this life are 
nothing?”’ 

‘‘Are you a methodist parson, young man?” said the 
other, knitting his brows at him. 

‘“No,’”’ answered Dudley; ‘nothing of the kind. I 
am a plain man, as you are, but one who has learned to 
reverence the will of God: to think of the future as well 
as the present; and to remember in all my actions here 
that they have a reference to a hereafter, in comparison 
with which this hfe and all that it affords is a mere 
nothing.”’ 

‘Then what the devil brought you here?’’ asked the 
other; and after an instant’s pause, continued, “ Well, 
I have heard of such things as you talk of, but 1t is all 
guess-work. No dead man ever came back to tell me 
what had happened to him after he was gone. All I see 
rots as soon as it’s put in the ground, and the rest’s but 
a chance, or an old woman’s tale. <A bird m the hand 
18 worth two in the bush; so lll have my will while I 
live, and risk all the rest.’’ 

‘*Did you ever think how much you risk?’”’ asked 
Dudley, gravely. ‘‘ Do you know Norfolk Island? Well, 
suppose for one moment, that all which man can be made 
to suffer there were increased a thousand fold, and carried 
on throughout eternity without the possibility of escape, 
even by death—remember, this is what you risk, and 
much more.”’ 

‘‘Pooh! that’s nonsense,’’ answered the man. ‘‘ Na 
one could stand it. Why, sooner than stay there, I stood 
—one night when they had caught me, after I had got 
off, and had tied my hands with a strong rope—lI stood, 
I say, with my back to the fire and my wrists to the 
flame, till the rope was burnt through. There are the 
marks,’’ he continued, baring his seared and withered 
arms. ‘‘ But let us talk of something else. If you are 
not a parson, you talk very like one, and I hate parsons, 
What were you convicted of ?”’ 
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‘Of killing a man,’’ answered Dudley. 

‘‘Ay, that was something worth while,”’ replied his 
companion. ‘I thought it had been some larceny, or 
something like that, by the way you talked. But what 
de you intend todo now? You've run, of course, and 
that’s quite right; but it’s a hardish sort of life, especially 
out here, I’m half sorry I didn’t keep in 'tother island; 
but they ran after me so sharply, than when I got a ship 
that would take me, which was a great chance—she was 
a whaler that sent her boat on shore—I thought if was 
not worth while to stay. Then I found they Had got 
scent of me; and so I’ve walked six or seven hundred 
miles altogether, rather than go back to the d—d place. 
They would have put me in a chain gang directly, and I 
have seen such things there I don’t want to sce any more. 
I dare say I know more of it than you do, for you seem 
anew hand, 1’ll tell you what I saw once. I saw two 
men—they were in the same gang with myself—toss up 
with a brass halfpenny, which should knock the other’s 
brains gut, and be hanged for it afterwards. The lot 
fell upon James Mills, and he did it handsomely, for ho 
finished the other fellow, whose name was Ezekiel Bar- 
clay, with one blow of his pick, and when he was hanged 
at Hobart Town, he told all the people how it had hap- 
pened, and why he had done it; and many of them said, 
I have heard, that it was a great shame to drive men to 
such a pass—that it was better for one to have his skull 
smashed, and the other his neck twisted, than to live on 
slaving any longer.’’ 

Dudley gave a shudder, 0 visible, that his hardened 
companion Jaughed aloud. ‘‘ Wait a bit, and you’ll get 
accustomed to such things,’’ he said; ‘but you'll find 
it more hard te get accustomed to living here. I’m 
beating up towards some more civilised place, I can tell 
you; 1 have had enough, and tog much of this kind of 
life, and if I find I am to be caught, I'l do something to 
be hanged for when they haye caught me. It’s no use 
going on in thia way for ever—but how did you get this 
hiscuit? You’ye got money, I guess.” 

‘‘Not a penny,” answered Dudley, with a smile. 
‘“‘A friend gave me these things to help me on.” 
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‘‘A devilish kind friend,” replied tho man; ‘ but they 
won’t last long, and what will you do after? You're 
not up to half the tricks, I dare say, for living in tho 
scrub; but I can teach you a thing or two, if you aro 
going my way, for I must be jogging.”’ 

‘I am going to the foot of those hills,’ replied Dud- 
ley, who felt somewhat anxious to make some impression 
on the man’s mind, and turn him from the dreadful pur- 
pose he seemed to meditate. ‘‘ If you like to come with 
me, I can give you a night’s lodging.”’ 

The man grinned at him with a very peculiar laugh. 
‘Are you not afraid?” he said. ‘‘Do you know l’m 
Jack Brady?’ 

‘*Not in the least,’’ answered Dudley. ‘‘ We are com- 
pauions in misfortune, and you are not a man, I am sure, 
whatever you may do, either to wrong me or betray me.”’ 

‘That's hearty!’’ said the man, holding out his hand 
tohim. “I would not betray you if you had killed my 
brother; and as to wronging you, no man can eyer say I 
harmed him thet trusted me.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, 1 do trust you fully,’’ replied Dudley; “I am 
quite sure of you; and my litle store, such ag it is, you 
shall share.” 

‘* Perhaps I can tell you things which may be of as 
much service to you,’ said the man; ‘‘so come along, 
for it’s getting late, and I reckon those hills are six miles 
off or more.”’ 

‘That to the full,” replied Dadley, rising. ‘I am 
ready; let us go.”’ 

Perhaps he might not feel quite as sure as he said ho 
wns; but, nevertheless, he reflected that they were but 
man to man, and life was not a thing so valuable in his 
eyes, to fear the hazard thereof, if he could do good. 

‘ll earry your lentern,”’ said the man, taking it up 
as he spoke. ‘‘ Have you got any gil?” 

“No,” answered Dudley; ‘‘it is thas which puzzles 
me; but I think I shall be able to get a seal upon tho 
coaat.’’ . 

*‘Oh! you can manage better than that,’’ seid the 
other. ‘‘1'll show you half-a-dozen trees that you can 
get oil from, and some that have got a kind of fat, of 
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which you can make candles. This is a precious place 
for vegetables. Nature has been kind to’the place; it’s 
man’s done all the mischief.”’ 

‘* It’s the same everywhere,’’ answered Dudley; ‘‘let 
us take care that we don’t blame ourselves.”’ 

‘‘There’s truth enough in that,’’ answered Brady; 
‘‘but come along; you'll soon make a famous bush- 
ranger, for you'll forget how to preach, having nobody 
to preach to,”’ 

‘*It will do me very little good, my friend,’’ replied 
Dudley, as they walked along, ‘‘to preach to you or to 
anybody, as I am neither paid, nor hkely to be paid, for 
doing it; but, depend upon it, if there were more to preach, 
and more to hear, in our penal settlements, they would 
be happier places than they are. Good coaduct towards 
our fellow-creatures, and reverence towards God, are the 
sources of al] happiness on earth.” 

‘I love my fellow-creatures well enough,’’ said the 
man, ‘‘and would do anything to help them. No man 
can say I ever took a penny from a poor man, or injured 
a weak one. It is against my principles, sir, whatever 
you may think; but many who are here I do not look 
upon as men at all. They are devils in men’s bodies, 
and nothing more. With them I am at war, and ever 
will be; and if a man betrays me, that man dies, if I live. 
There is no use talking about it, for my mind 18 made 
up.”’ 

He spoke in a stern, determined tone, and his face 
assumed an expression of demoniacal ferocity when he 
alluded to the fact of being betrayed; but it passed away 
in @ moment or two; and, as if he sought no farther dis- 
cussion on a subject in regard to which his resolution 
was taken, he began to look round amongst the trees and 
shrubs, and at length pointed out one to Dudley, saying, 
‘There, you see those little berries; well, let them get 
ripe; they’ll turn almost quite black in a week or two; 
and then, if you bruise them between two stones, and put 
them in a kettle over a little fire, you'll have ol enough 
for your purposes. There do not seem to be so many 
ood sorts of trees and plants here as on t’other side. 
hy, there, if it be not a very dry year, a man may live 
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for many & month on what he finds growing wild. But 
you'll do very well here, too; and, I dare say, farther in, 
you may find the same sorts of shrubs as over by Port 
Philip. There’s the great, long gum-tree, and cypresses, 
I see, too; but not so many as in New South Wales. It’s 
a fine country, however, and I like it better, for there 
are too many men over there, Ilere there seems to be 
no one but you and J: at least, I have not seen a living 
soul but one, beside yourself, for three hundred miles or 
more.” 

“Ts it not dangerous for a stranger, unacquainted 
with botany, to feed upon the fruits of a land totally new 
to him?”’ inquired Dudley. 

‘* Oh dear, no!” answered Brady. ‘‘Those that have 
a stone in them you may always eat, and most of those 
that have a hard shell to them. I don’t speak of beans, 
you know, for many of them are poisonous enough, I 
believe; but of nuts and such like. But I'll tell you 
what a man, whom I once knew, did, and it wasn’t an 
unclever sort of trick, which, if you stay long here, you 
may practise too. He caught a young kangaroo when 
it was quite little, and bred it up to hop about his place 
like a dog that had lost its fore-legs. Well, whatever 
he saw the kangaroo eat, he knew he might eat too, for 
they’re a sort of human creatures, those kangaroos; | 
never half liked shooting one in my life.”’ 

Dudley thought how strange that a man, who, for pas- 
sion or revenge, would shed his fellow’s blood lke water, 
should feel repugnance to kill a mere brute, from a fan- 
cied resemblance to the human race. Yet such are the 
inconsistencies of our nature, and we meet with them 
every day. 

“It’s very good eating, though,”’ continued his com- 
panion, ‘‘and I dare say, man’s good eating enough too, 
at least I’ve heard one of those black fellows say so; but 
of all things that’s the best in this country it’s the wom- 
bat. I should think there must be a good number of them 
about here, for I’ve seen a great many of their holes.” 

‘‘ What is it like?”’ asked Dudley. ‘1 never met 
with one.” 


‘« It's about the size of a badger, and in shape some- 
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thing like no large rat,’’ replied Brady; ‘but when he’s 
roasted, he’s for all the world like a young pig; you'd 
hardly know the difference if it wasn’t he’s not quite so 
fat. The first time you see a hole with fresh tracks 
going in, you dig the fellow out and roast him, and you'll 
thank me for as good a dinner as ever you had in your 
life. THe bites foully, though, I can tell you, so take 
care of your hands.”’ 

‘* I must lay up some store of provisions for the win- 
ter,” replied Dudley; ‘‘but how to preserve them I do 
not know, unless I dig a saltpan by the sea.”’ 

‘‘Pooh, nonsense!’’ answered the man, “you'll find 
plenty of salt-pans ready made. There’s too much of 
that commodity about. I can’t say it’s very good, for 
there's mostly something bitter mixed with it; but one 
must not be dainty in these countries. If you look about, 
you'll find many a hole of twenty acres or more, with the 
salt as hard upon the top as ice. And you have nothing 
to do but to cut yourself a little tank out of the coral 
limestone, and make a pickling-pan of it.”’ 

‘‘That would be a laborious business, I’m afraid,’ 
replied Dudley, ‘‘ for which I have not proper tools.”’ 

‘‘Lord bless you! you can cut it like cheese,” re- 
plied the bushranger. ‘‘ Then you’ve nothing to do but 
to let it stand out in the air for a little while, and it 
grows as hard as flint. Why, the man that I was talk- 
ing sbout, that I saw between this and Adelaide, has 
built himself quite a house of it, and all with his own 
hands.”* 

As he spoke, they came to the top of a little rising 
ground, from-which the land sloped away with very gentle 
undulations for five or six miles. Mount Shanck, with 
its truncated cone, and Mount Gambier, with its peak 
summits, were both within sight; while to the aero | 
over a wild extent of scrub, the blue tops of some dis- 
tant hills were seen, and the ground tee between 
them and the foot of Gambier, was wonderfully and beau- 
tifully varied with wide spaces of rich green pasture, and 
manifold clumps and small woods of gigantic shadowy 
trees, the long shadows of which fell upon the verdant 
meadows as if thrown upon green velvet. 
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‘¢ Well, that’s mighty pretty!’”’ cried the bushranger, 
as he and Dudley stopped to gaze. ‘‘It puts me in mind 
of England—doesn’t it you? It’s for all the world like 
some great gentleman’s park, isn’t it now? It’s a fine 
place that England, any how. I’ve never seen anything 
like it; d—n them for sending me out of it, I say!” 

‘< What a vast variety of different kinds of vegetation!” 
said Dudley. ‘‘ What are those dark, gloomy-looking 
trees there, to the eastward?”’ 

‘‘That’s what they call the tea-tree,”” answered his 
companion; ‘‘ bad enough tea it would make, however; 
and this one here, under which we are standing—heaven 
knows how high it is, for it seems as if it were looking 
after the clouds up there—they call the stringy bark, and 
those just below us are the blackwood trees. Those fal- 
lows that you seo out in the meadows, with their little 
leaves all strung upon a stalk, they call mimosas here— 
I don’t know what their right name is; but what’s better 
than all, I see you've got lots of juniper here: all those 
bushes that you seg; and when their berries are ripe, if 
you could but get some molasses, or maize, or anything 
of that kind, and make a still out of an old kettle, you 
could brew yourself some capital gin, and be as merry as 
a king.” 

‘‘ Without subjects,’’ said Dudley. 

‘‘ All the merrier for that,’’ answered the bushranger. 
‘‘T had never a fancy for pig-driving; and ruling a lot 
of men, every one of whom has his own fancy, must be 
as bad or worse. Well, it is a beautiful country, surely; 
and I think one might live very comfortably here, if it 
was not for that roving spirit one gets. Peshajs one 
might turn better too, if the folks would but let one; but 
that’s impossible in this country. Iwas bad enough 
when I came here, but I’m ten times worse now, and 
shall be worse every day till I’m hanged.” 

‘* Did you ever try to be better?’’ asked Dudley. ‘‘ De- 
pend upon it you would find it to your advantage.’’ 

‘* It’s no use,” answered the man, “and that you may 
find some day to your own cost. You've done quite 
right to come away to a place where there are no other 
white people but yourself; but they'll find you out here- 
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in time; and if I were to stay here, they would hunt me 
out soon enough, and have me down to a chain gang, and 
drive me madder than I am. My only safety is in moving 
about, and then it’s difficult to track me. You might as 
well expect devils to get good as the people in this colony; 
for if they wanted, there are other devils put on purpose 
to prevent them. But let us talk about the place, and 
not the people. I hate that sort of thing.”’ 

During the latter part of this conversation they had 
descended slowly through the beautitul country before 
them, passing under various kinds of trees, with the 
evening chirp of the cicada spreading a melancholy mur- 
mur through the air, and multitudes of black and white 
cockatoos whirling round in the air, and parroquets of 
every kind and colour moving about amongst the branches. 
From amongst the long thick grass at the foot of the 
descent a tall emu started up, and galloped away upon 
its long legs across the plains. Every now and then 
they came upan a thicket covered with beautiful flowers, 
and they found the bank of a little stream gemmed with 
the Murray lily, and clothed in different places with a 
shrub bearing small purple bells. The ice-plant, too, 
was seen here and there; and had but the mind been at 
ease, few things more delightful could be found on earth 
than a ramble through that lovely scene. The spirit of 
peace and bounty seemed to pervade it all, and a forcible 
line of a rash but beautiful poet recurred to Dudley’s mind, 


“ And all but the mage of God is divine.” 


Nevertheless, the impression of all that beauty and 
the calm spirit which it seemed to give forth, was not 
without effect even upon his rude companion. He walked 
on in silence for some way, gazing around him on every 
side, and at length he said— 

‘I believe one does not half know how beautiful the 
country is when one’s living in towns. I often think it 
would be better if people didn’t live in towns at all, for 
you see one gets to like all sorts of things one doesn’t 
care for in the country.”’ 

‘‘ Doubtless there are many more temptations in towns,” 
replied Didley; ‘‘and what is worse than all, less op- 
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portunity for a man to commune quietly with his own 
thoughts; for I am quite sure, that if a person did so 
always, before he acts, there would not be half the harm 
done that takes place in the world. The opportunity of 
doing 80 is a great blessing, and the habit of so doing a 
gieater blessing still.” 

‘‘T am not quite sure that that’s the right cause of 
mischief,’ answered the bushranger. ‘‘Men seldom do 
things all at once. It’s bit by bit a man gets on. If a 
man goesanto a house and takes a glass of gin or brandy, 
as the case may be, it is not to get drunk, and he’d most 
likely do the same if he’d an hour to think of it. It is 
just to keep his spirits up when they’re inclined to get 
low; then he finds a friend there, and he takes another 
glass; and then, while they are talking, another, till 
glass after glass goes into his mouth, and then to his 
head, and then nobody knows what happens. It’s the 
same with other things too. It’s all bit by bit; besides, 
I believe the devil is in some people: in me, perhaps. 
I dare say you think so. Now, there are the savage 
people here: the natives, as they call them; if the devil 
isn’t in them, I don’t know what is. They’ve never had 
any teaching, and yet they’ll do such things as you’ve 
no notion of. I’ve seen them pick a man’s pocket with 
their toes as cleverly as any prig in all London with his 
"hands; and they’ll throw those long spears of theirs 

right into your back, at such a distance that you’d think 
they couldn’t hit a mountain. Then, as for their devilish 
tricks, they'll kill a man for his fat just as the settlers 
do 1 bullock for its tallow, and smear themselves all over 
with it, and then put red ochre on the top of that. You 
must keep a sharp look out for them, for there’s no trust- 
ing them, and there’s a whole heap of them not far from 
here, especially the people they call the Milmenduras, 
creat, tall fellows, with curly hair; and there are the 
Fatayaries, too, but I don’t think they’re so bad as the 
others. I saw some of their wirlies as I came along. 
They’re terrible savages, to be sure, and the only way to 
keep clear of them is to make them think that you're 
what they call a ‘Mooldthorpe,’ a sort of devil—that’s 
what they think of me, and they don’t touch me.” 
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‘‘T would rather make them think me an angel of 
good than an angel of evil,” answered Dudley. 

The man laughed aloud. ‘They'd kill ye, and eat 
ye, for all that,” he answered. ‘They think, what the 
officers fancy we think, that it’s only worth while mind- 
ing those who torment or punish us. They care nothing 
about spirits of good. It’s the spirits of evil they care 
about. Look there, there’s one of them looking out now 
by that little wood! Let’s keep clear of his spear; no, 
it’a a kangaroo, upon my life! See how he goes hopping 
off, thirty feet at a jump, and yet sometimes the wild 
doga will catch them, jump as wide as they will, as those 
dogs in the colony will catch me before I’ve done, let me 
roam far or near. I know it’s my luck, and so 1 may 
as well have my will for a while.’ 

This was not exactly the sort of conclusion to which 
Dudley had hoped to lead him, He thought he die- 
covered some small portion of good amidst the great 
mass of evil in the man’s nature; but he knew not how 
difficult it is to eradicate weeds which have grown up, 
year after year, even in a soil which might have been 
made at one time prolific of other things. Neither had 
he sufficient experience of such characters to be aware 
of the best means of planting better thoughts. When- 
ever he attempted to do so, his companion flew away 
from the subject, resolved not to hear, and they had‘ 
reached the foot of Mount Gambier without the least 
progress having been made. As Dudley began to climb 
the hill, however, the bushranger exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, you 
don’t live up there, do you?” 

“Yes, indeed I do, at the very top,” replied Dudley. 

“Qh! then hang me if I go any farther,” answered 
Brady. ‘‘I’m tired, and getting sleepy, and I don’t 
want to add a great bit to my walk off to-morrow. It’s 
full forty miles to Mr. Norries’s place, where I intend to 
sleep. The day after, I dare say I can steal a horse, 
There’s one, I know, at Pringle’s sheep farm, and that’]\ 
carry me into the bush near Adelaide. It'll be three 
weeks before I reach it, I dare say, so if you'll give me 
a day or two’s biscuit, I’ll thank you.”’ 

‘With all my heart,” answered Dudley, who had by 
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this time given up all hope of making an impression on 
his companion, ‘You had better take a good stock, as 
you've such a long Way to go.” 

‘‘No,’”’ answered Brady, ‘‘there’s no usc a-lumbering 
one’s self. Til have a dozen; that’s enough for three 
days, at four a day, and before I’ve eaten them, perhaps 
I may be as dead as a sheep; besides, Mr. Norrics will 
feed mec to-morrow, and 1’]l make Pringle feed me the 
day after,” 

“And «who is this Mr. Norries?”’ asked Dudley, some- 
what struck by the name. “Is he a runaway convict, 
like ourselves ?”’ 

. “He’s a convict, sure enough,” answered Brady; ‘‘but 
at the end of the first year, he got indulgence, as they 
call it, for good behaviour and helping the governor's 
secretary at a pinch. Besides, though he’s condemned 
for life, what he did wasn’t very bad after all. Ile was 
a sort of lawyer, you see, and got into a terrible row, a8 
what they call o Chartist. Devil take me if I know 
rightly what that means! There were no Chartists in 
England when I set out on my travels. But, however, 
ho was cast, and sent out to Hobart Town, which he 
reached just as I started off, a good many months ago. 
I recollect hearing they were all very civil to him, for 
they do make distinctions out here, let them say what 
they will.’’ 

Dudley listened with eager attention, hesitating not a 
little as to how he should act in consequence of the un- 
expected information he had jast received. A thirst for 
some companionship was upon him. To know that a 
well-educated and intelligent, though mifiguided man, was 
within what scemed, in that wild and thinly-peopled tract, 
but a short distance, gave him a strong desire to open 
some communication with him, and curiosity as to many 
events in the past rendered that desire almost irresistible. 
Yet he doubted and feared, for the idea of being betrayed 
and carried back to the bondage from which he escaped, 
was terrible to him. After much hesitation, then, he 
sent a brief and not very distinct message to Norries by 
his lawless companion, proposing to watch all the better 
against surprise thenceforward. ‘Tell Mr. Norries,” he 
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anid, “that there is a peraon living here who knew some: 
thing of him in former days, and whom he last saw about 
the time when he was planning those schemes which tumed 
out so ill,”’ 

‘*You would not like to tell your name, I suppose?” 
asked Brady, 

‘*No, that is not necessary,” replied Dudley. ‘‘If he 
grucsses, woll; if not, it does not matter.” 

‘‘Well, I think you must give me a couple of charges 
of powder for my pains,” replied the bushranger. 

“Willingly,” replied Dudley, ‘‘and some small-shot 
too. I have no bullets with me but what are in the 
gan. 

‘‘That’ll do—that’ll do,” was the reply. And having 
received the gift, the wild and lawless man shook hands 
with his unfortunate companion, and saying that he 
should look out for some low tree to sleep in, he Jeft him 
to pursue his way towards his solitary dwelling on the 
mountain-top. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


Tnovent, we are told by some authors, is the high and 
characteristic privilege of man. The truth of the axiom 
is not universally admitted, and even if it were so, I can 
only say that, like many other high and characteristic 
privileges, thought may become very burdensome, if its 
exercise is constantly enforced. I cannot help believing 
that the Arabian fabulist, when he represented Sinbad 
the sailor cast upon a desert island, and persecuted by an 
old man, who, once having got upon his shoulders, could 
never be thrown off again till he was made drunk, in- 
tended to allegorize the fate of one condemned to solitary 
thought, and perhaps, to point out the only means ho saw 
of obtaining deliverance from its oppressive dominion. 
Left once more alone, Dudley could not refrain from 
thinking over and comparing the words and actions of the 
two men who had been his only visitors in that solitary 
place, and he certainly felt none of that regrot that the 
last of the two had left him, which he had experienced on 
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the departure of the first. The very fact, however, of 
their having come at all was at first a source of some ap- 
prehension to him. He had sought out a place of refuge 
where he thought the foot of man had never trod, nor ever 
was likely to tread, at least for many long yeara; and now, 
within one week, two strangers, either of whom might 
betray the secret of where he sojourned, had found him, 
and conversed with him. How many more might bo led 
thither, by accident or curiosity, or in the pursuit of gain, 
or from any of the many motives which lead man to wan- 
der and to explore? It was a question wluich startled 
him, and as I have said, he felt apprehension and regret 
at first; but those sensations gradually wore away, as 
day after day, and hour after hour gave him more and 
more up to the weariness of thought. To provide for the 
wants of the day or of the future, to complete his shelter 
from storm and tempest, to frame from the rock, or from 
the clay, or from the trunk of the cedar, or the oak, the 
tools and utensils of which he had need did not afford 
sufficient occupation to engross his mind entirely through- 
out any oneday. When he was fishing in the lake, when 
he was watching for the passing of game, when he was 
hewing out cisterns f'u:.. the rock, or breaking with his 
axe the hard crust of ue salt-pool, thought would stil 
press heavily upon him, and daily it became more heavy 
and dark. To hear the tones of the sweet human voice, 
to tell the feelings, or give utterance to the fancies of his 
own breast, seemed each moment a privilege more to be 
coveted, and he felt bitterly that man is made for society, 
aud that utter soliiude is utter desolation. 

A month passed after he had met with Brady without 
his seeing one single human being, without his ever hear- 
ing the tones of even his own voice; and the effect upon 
his mind may be understood when I say, that at length, 
before kneeling down to pray, he murmured, ‘I will say 
my prayers aloud, for fear I lose the use of speech.”’ 

But even that was not a relief; and darker and darker 
grew his meditations as the leaves became a little brown, 
and the grass assumed a yellow tinge, and the flowers 
gave place everywhere to the berries in the wood, and the 
sun rose later, and set earlier; till at length he could bear 
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it no longer, and ho said, ‘I will go out and seek this 
Norries; for I believe if I remain longer here, given up 
altogether to the bitter contemplation of the past and the 
future, my brain will turn, and I ghall go mad.”’ 

With his gun upon his shoulder, then, his powder-horn, 
his shot-belt, and a large wallet of skin, containing his 
provision of biscuit, by his side, he set out early mm the 
morning, directing his course according to the information 
ho had received from the bushrapger. The air was fresh 
and cool, and here and there a faint star might still be 
seen in the sky, ‘paling its ineffectual fires’ at the ap- 
proach of the sun. For three hours he walked on lightly 
and with ease; but then the heat began to have effect, 
and before another hour was over the sun beat fiercely on 
his head, so that he was glad to sit down beneath the shade 
of a tall, selitary tree, where the wind from the ocean, 
the roar of which he heard not far off, could come to re- 
fresh him. Ile felt how terrible it must be to cross, in the 
summor season, any of those wide, arid deserts which 
form a considerable portion of New Holland, and one of 
which he knew lay close te the east of the fertile tract in 
which he had fiaed his dwelling, There, for seventy or 
cighty milez, extend limestone hills without grass, or tree, 
or water; not a herb, not a shrub, not a living thing, if 
it be not the lizard or the scorpion, is to be seen through- 
out the whole tract; and as he looked to the south-east, 
and saw a yellow, reddish streak extending across tho 
distanoe, and resting with a hard edge upon the sky at 
the horizon, he thought, ‘‘1 must tako care not to involve 
myself in such ao wilderness as that. To die of thirst 
must be a fearful death;’’ and instinctively he rose, and 
walked on towards a spot in the plain where the grass 
seemed somewhat greener, and the trees in more luxuriant 
foliage than the rest. 

Hie found, as he expected, a little stream, somewhat 
shrunk, indeed, by the late heats, but stil. containing 
plenty of clear and beautiful water; and wading through 
some reeda upon the bank under a fringe of large trees, 
he was going to fill a gourd Which he had dried, when 
suddenly a number of birds, of the duck species, rose u 
close to him, and putting his gun to his shoulder, he fired, 
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and brought down two with one shot. Tlicy were beau- 
tiful birds, of a jetty black colour, and seemed fat and 
well-conditioned; and he laid them down on the bank, and 
then went in again to fill his gourd. When he came back 
he found a large snake, with its head raised, and its tongue 
darting in and out, hissing at the dead birds, as if hardly 
comprehending how they lay so still. The reptile did not 
scem to hear his approach, and he killed it easily with 
the stock of his gun, saying somewhat bitterly, ‘‘Slaugh- 
ter, slaughter! It is all warfare, this life; defensive 
against the strong, offensive against the weak. It is a 
btrange state of being !”’ 

Almost at the same moment a loud shout met his ear, 
and he charged his gun again hastily, suspecting that the 
cry might come from some of the wild natives. He 
listened attentively, and shortly after heard a sound 
amongst the bushes farther up tho stream. But he had 
often been told that such is the stealthy skill of the 
savage that, in creeping upon his face, he does not dis- 
turb the foliage more than a light wind, and hero it was 
evident that the person who approached was taking no 
pains to conceal his advance, dashing through the brush- 
wood with a hasty step, and seeming rather to court than 
avoid obsorvation. 

‘Can it be some one in pursuit of me?” thought Dud- 
ley; but the next moment a voice shouted aloud in English, 
‘‘Who was that firing?’ and after pausing a moment the 
figure of Mr. Norries, with a gun in his hand, and two 
dogs following him, came forth from the bushes, and stood 
to gaze under one of the large detached trees. His eyes 
instantly fell upon Dudley, but that gontleman’s appear- 
ance was s0 much altered that Norries did not recognise 
him at first, and cocking his gun, advanced cautiously, 
with his broad brow furrowed with a doubtful and inquirin 
frown, Ie himself was well dressed after the solonial 
fashion, in a large atraw hat, light linen shooting-jacket, 
and cotton trousers; and certainly Dudley's appearance 
was somewhat strange and Robinson Crusoe-like; the 
greater part of his dress being composed of the skin of 
the kangaroo, and the cap upon his head, though formed 
of lighter materials, being of his own manufacture from 
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the inner bark of some of the trees which he had cut down. 
The next instant, however, Norries seemed suddenly to 
recognise him, and placing his gun under his arm again, 
came straight across the stream to meet him. 

“Ah! Mr. Dudley! I am glad I have met you,’’ he 
said. ‘‘] intended to come and find you out as soon as 
the weather was a little cooler; for that infernal villain, 
Brady, told me there was an Englishman who knew me 
living on Mount Gambier, and I was sure it was you from 
his description.” ; 

“‘T told him to tell you,’’ answered Dudley; ‘‘though I 
did not choose to give him my name, not that I believe he 
would betray me or any one, for there is, ] think, some 
good in the man; and I am much obliged to him for having 
remembered my message.” 

‘‘Betray you he certainly would not,’’ answered Norries; 
‘for that was not one of his vices; and he punished it 
bitterly enough when he found it in others. You heard 
what he did after he left me?”’ 

‘‘T have heard nothing since I saw him,’’ answered 
Dudley. ‘But you speak as if the man were dead.” 

“Oh! he is hanged by this time,’’ answered Norries. 
“The day after he quitted my house he stole a horse at 
Pringle sheep-run, and then rode straight on night and 
day, I believe, to take revenge upon a man as bad or 
worse than himself, who kept what they calla store. The 
fellow’s name was McSweeny; and it seems he had given 
this man Brady up to justice. He was sitting quietly in 
his cabin, drinking with an old man and a lad, about nine 
o’clock at night, when Brady presented himself at the door. 
Few words passed between them, for Brady’s salutation 
was only ‘McSweeny, I want you.’ He had a pistol 
cocked in his hand, but McSweeny walked out doggedly 
and asked, ‘What do you want, Brady?’ ‘I give you 
five minutes to say your prayers,’ replied the ruffian. ‘I 
don’t want five, nor one,’ answered McSweeny. ‘1’m not 
given to prayers; and as I’ve lived I’lldie.’ There were 
no more words passed, but a shot was fired; and when 
they ran out from the house they found McSweeny, with 
his brains blown out, and lying before his own door. The 
whole country was in arms after the murderer, and the 
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last news I heard was that he had been caught and sent 
to Hobart Town, where he has been hanged ere this time, 
ashe both desired and deserved. But let us dismiss such 
a person from our thoughts, Mr. Dudley. In intellectual 
being, a8 in mere animal existence, there are various 
classes and dignities, according as he is ranged in whieh, 
we value the individual. Who minds seeing a serpent 
swallow a lizard, or a chameleon suck ina gnat? The 
existences which perish are so small as not to be worth 
the counting; and this man’s being was even less, for all 
that was not contemptible was noxious. I gave him food 
when he wanted it, and shelter. The utmost extent to 
which his gratitude carried him was not to rob me when 
he went away. Let us talk of other things, You will, 
doubtless, scon return to your own country. I never 
shall,”’ 

The whole of his companion’s manner, tone, and lan- 
guage surprised Dudley not a little. There was an 
elevation in it, a sense of dignity which he might have 
concluded would have been totally extinguished by a 
criminal conviction; but Dudley had not read the charac- 
ter of Norries quite aright. There are men, and he 
was one of them, who, taking to their heart somo great 
principle, religious, moral, or political, have their reward, 
their encouragement, and their consolation in following 
its dictates, and seeking by any means to attain the ob- 
jects which it sets before them. They build a pyramid 
of thought, and its vastness sinks every other thing into 
vain insignificance, I have already shown the principles 
which Norries had adopted, and the objects that he 
sought; and let it not be supposed that, because some- 
times he did seek those objects by means that his own 
heart condemned, he had any motives of personal ambi 
tion, any dreams of individual greatness in the future 
to gratify. With a mistake, not at all uncommon in politics 
as well as in religion, he fancied that the end not only 
justified the means, but dignified it. Nay, more; he 
felt proud of every sacrifice which he made for the one 
great principle. The sacrifice of wealth, of station, of 
 oraeste of friendship, of prejudices or opinions, of li- 

erty, ay, of life itself, were all in his eyes honourable, if 
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incurred in the pursuit of his grand object. To be 
branded as a felon, to be sent forth from his native 
country as @ convict, ay, to work as a slave, had it been 
required as a consequence of his assertion of his wild 
notions of liberty, would have only added to his personal 
dignity in his own eyes, and to the dignity of the cause 
' for which he suffered. 

Dudley had never met with a political fanatic before ; 
and though he soon learned to comprehend his companion’s 
feelings, it at first struck him as somewhat surprising to 
find his manner prouder, and his tone more elevated, as a 
convict in a-distant land, than they had appeared when 
free in his own country. In answer to his last words, 
however—-words which puzzled him as much as the man- 
ner in which they were spoken, he replied, ‘‘There is no 
probability, Mr. Norries, of my ever returning to my own 
land. Perhaps you are unaware, that for an offence in 
which I had no share, I was condemned to transportation 
for life. Indignant and disgusted, indeed, by the scene 
to which I was transferred, the cruel tyranny on one 
part, and the wickedness and vice on the other, I con- 
trived to escape, and made my way hither, concealed on 
board a whaler, and I must therefore request you to men- 
tion to no one that you have seen me. I find, indeed, 
that of all punishments one of the most terrible is soli- 
tude; and | was on my way to visit you, even for a day’s 
relief, when I met you here. But there is no chance 
whatsoever of my even attempting to rovisit England.”’ 

Norries smiled. ‘‘Magna est veritas, et prevalebit,”’ 
he replied. ‘You are innocent, and you will be proved 
innocent. I was guilty, as far as bad laws can make 
men guilty who strive against oppression. I denied not 
the aplendid crime they imputed to me, and here I stand, 
glorying in it. Here I will remain, too, for ever, seeing 
new nations rise up around me, and trying to give such 
a direction to their energies while yet in infancy, that in 
their manhood they shall root out the very name of op- 
pression from their land, and every man be free, and 
virtuous in his freedom. I thought it no shame, indeed, 
as the patriarch Joseph by his wisdom won favour with 
those to whom he was sold in bondage, to render myself 
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useful to my taskmasters, and thus to get my hand with- 
drawn fram the bonds I could not break: but with 
England I have done for ever. Twice have I struggled 
for her freedom, twice have those who should have sup- 
ported me fled at the first note of danger. I will see 
what a new race willdo. But as you are so far on your 
way to my dwelling, Mr. Dudley, either come on with 
me, or I will go back with you. But no; it were better 
you should come on, for I have much to talk to you 
about, and something to give you. Do you not remem- 
ber I promised you some papers? They are lodged in 
safe hands, and you shall have them yet. The two most 
important I have with me here.”’ 

‘How did you contrive to preserve them?’ asked 
Dudley. ‘‘Me they stripped of everything.” 

‘There were ways and means,” replred Norries.— 
‘‘Sometimes in the sole of my shoe, sometimes in the 
lining of my coat, they were concealed, but at all events 
they are safe, and shall be yours. The others are left 
at Clive’s house, and will be given to you on your return.”’ 

‘‘Do not, do not, Mr. Norries,’’ replied Dudley, ‘try 
to nourish hopes in me which may—nay, which must— 
be disappointed. All that could be done to save me fram 
disgrace and infliction was done at my trial. Kvery evi- 
dence that could be brought forward was adduced in my 
favour, and nothing that poor Edgar Adelon could do 
was left undone. My counsel, too, were the first in the 
land, and I am bound to admit, as one educated in the 
study of the law, that setting aside all consideration of 
my character and sentiments, of which neither judge nor 
jury could know much, there was sufficient to convict 
me.” 
‘“‘And yet you were innocent,’’ answered Norries. 
“That should show you, Mr. Dudley, what sort of things 
laws are. Edgar Adelon did all that he could, indeed; 
and I helped him to the best of my power, though I was 
unable te move from the wounds I had received. But 
all that good kind youth’s efforts were in vain, and would 
have been fruitless even if he had succeeded in finding 
the men he sought. I spoke with them afterwards, and 
neither of them ever saw you on that fatal night, so that 
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they could prove nothing. All his labour served but two 
ends: to bring me hither; for it was through his in- 
quiries for me that others were led to the place of my 
retreat; and secondly, to open his own eyes to the true 
character of the viper who has poisoned your existence 
he thinks, for ever.”’ 

‘“Whom do you mean?” asked Dudley, eagerly; ‘I 
know no one who failed to do anything that was possible 
to serve me. Sir Arthur Adelon, it is true, was absent 
for a strange length of time ; but still, all that he did, 
probably all he could do, was kind and generous. Do 
you mean him?”’ 

‘*No!’’ answered Norries, somewhat sternly, “I do 
not. He was bound in chains of fear; and in the end 
he would have risked something perhaps; but it was then 
too late. No; I mean the man who contrived the whole 
accusation, who gave it probability, who removed the 
proofs of innocence, who quictly, and calmly, and deli- 
berately, drew toils around you from which you could not 
escape, and then left the dogs of the law to worry you 
at their pleasure.”’ 

“This is very strange!’ exclaimed Dudley; ‘‘I havo 
had no suspicion of such practices. Do you mean to say 
I have been made the victim of a conspiracy ?”’ 

‘““No,”’ replied Norries, ‘‘for a conspiracy implies many 
acting for an end of which they are conscious. Here 
there was but one, guiding others who were unconscious 
of the end for which he strove. Sur Arthur Adelon, 
himself, was but one of the tools.’’ 

‘©Can you mean Filmer ?’’ asked Dudley. 

‘* Ay, even so,’” answered Norries; ‘‘but come on to 
my house, and I well tell you all about it; for not being 
taken till the assizes were over, I was long in prison, 
and there I learned many facts which, skilfully put to- 
gether, developed the whole scheme.”’ 

‘‘Had we not better rest here till the heat of the day 
is passed ?’’ asked Dudley. ‘‘We have fresh water here; 
and I have a few biscuits. We can get fish out of the 
river, too, and broil them speedily.”’ 

Norries smiled. ‘‘How soon,”’ he said, ‘‘man habi- 
tuatcs himself to eireumstances. What would you have 
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said to such fare two years ago, Mr. Dudley? Ward 
biscujt, coarse bream, and cold water! But I can treat 
you better, and can show you a road which, sheltered by 
tall trees, never feels the sun except for about half a mile, 
and which, open to the sea, catches every breeze that 
blows. There is a little lake, too, on the way, and I have 
got a canoe upon the lake, in which we can skim easily 
across, saving many miles of toil. Let us bring these 
birds with us; they will add to our evening meal, for 
their flesh 1s as good as their plumage is beautiful ;’”’ and 
taking up the ducks by the feet, he walked on up the 
stream, with Dudley following, buried in meditation upon 
all he had lately heard. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tore was a ball at the Government House at Hobart 
Town, and although, perhaps, had any one possessed the 
wishing carpet of the eastern prince, and sailed, in the 
twinkling of an eye, from Paris or St. James’s, to the 
shores of Van Dieman’s Land, they might have seen in the 
assembly dresses which were at least twelve months behind 
the fashion, and hair dressed after an exploded mode, 
yet it was, nevertheless, a very gay and interesting sight, 
and people seemed to be enjoying themselves as much as 
if the saloons had been those of a king’s palace, and 
everybody present had been lords and ladies. A great 
deal of taste had been shown in the decorations; the 
company comprised the élite of the inhabitants; and 
although, as is usual in a colony—I might almost say 
invariable—the government officers and the government 
officers’ wives, were not without envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness towards each other, yet the carping 
and censorious spirit which would have full indulgence a 
few hours after, was restrained for the time, and nothing 
could be more civil and courteous than Mrs. So-and-so 
was to Mrs, So-and-so, or the Attorney General to tha 
Colonial Treasurer. 

There was a great number of young and very pretty 
women present, looking like the fairest blossoms amongst 
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the wilderness of flowering shrubs with which the rooms 
were decorated; but it might be observed that many of 
the youngest and the prettiest turned their eyes from 
time to time to one spot in the room more Frequently than 
they did to any other. That spot, it is true, was not very 
far distant from the position assumed by the Governor 
himself; but yet it is probable it was not at the Governor 
they were looking, for he was a grave, elderly gentleman, 
of no great attractions, and about two yards from him 
there stood a young gentleman of much more eaptivating 
appearance. He seemed to be hardly one-and-twenty 
years of age, slight in form, but very handsome in fea- 
tures, with the light hair waving in beautiful glossy curls 
round his brow, and a good deal of whisker also strongly 
curled upon his cheeks. He was dressed in the height 
of the English fashion at the time; and certainly no per- 
son on all the earth, not even a Parisian lady, is dressed 
so well, and with such good tastc, as a high-bred English 
gentleman. The plain black coat fitting to perfection, 
but light and perfectly easy, the snowy white waistcoat, 
the shirt, of extraordinary fineness, as pure as driven 
snow, the plain wristband turned back over the cuff, the 
beautifully-made gloves and boots, and withal that air of 
ease and grace which, if not a part of the dress, except 
metaphorically, gives value to the whole, at once dis- 
tinguished that young man from all the rest, and pointed 
him out as one of the marked in the capital of nations. 
There was also something in the expression of his coun- 
tenance, as well as in his general air, which was ealeu- 
Jated to attract attention. There was 4 quick, bright, 
remarking glance of his eye, as it fixed upon the door by 
which visitors entered, that might speak a keen and in- 
telligent spirit, if not some eager and anxious object at 
the moment; and the slight bend between the eye-brows on 
the fair broad brow, as well as the firm — together of 
the teeth and beautifully chiselled lips, seemed to imply to 
the one or two physiognomists in the room, a character 
of rapid decision and determined perseverance. Had it 
not been for that expression, with features so fine, and a 
skin so fair and delicate, the face would have been almost 
too fethinine. 
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To this young stranger—for he was quite new to the 
colouy—the Governor from time to time introduced some 
of the most distinguished of hia guests; and he spoke to 
them gravely, but courteously, with a sort of flashing and 
fanciful wit, which seemed so natural and easy to him as 
not even to produce a smile on his own lip, at that which 
called a laugh from others. In fact, it was but the ex- 
pression of the thoughts which whatever was said to him 
aroused, done without effort and without object. 

At length another gentleman entered the room, dressed 
much in the same style as himself, and bearing with him 
the same air of gentlemanly ease. He advanced straight 
to the Governor, shook hands with him as an old friend, 
and was then turning away—for it seemed, from some 
after conversation, that they had had a long conference 
in the morning; but the representative of the crown 
stopped the new comer, saying, ‘‘ Captain M , [must 
introduce you to a young friend who arrived in the Cam- 
bria yesterday. He is travelling for pleasure and in- 
formation, he tells me; and though the amount to be 
derived here is, I believe, not very great, and this is 
somewhat a strange place to seck it in, yet I am anxious 
that any we can afford should be given to him, and I 
know none so able to give it as yourself. Mr, Adelon, 
allow me to introduce my friend Captain M—-—, whose 
objects in visiting this and the neighbouring colonies are 
somewhat like to your own, only he has the advantage of 
having been some months before you.” 

Edgar Adelon held out his’ hand to his new acquain- 
tance, saying, ‘“‘I have had the pleasure of hearing much 
of you, Captain M Some of the gentlemen whom 
we took up at the Cape, and especially the surgeon, were 
well acquainted with your labours of benevolence. I 
trust you will grant me the pleasure of your acquain- 
tance.’”’ 

Captain M had been gazing at him with a look of 
much interest, but perhaps a little too attentively to be 
quite courteous. He replied, however, ‘“‘ Anything I can 
do to serve or to assist you I shall be most happy to per- 
form. I have heard of your family, limagine. You are 
Mr, Adelon, of Brandon, i believe?’’ | 
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‘‘ My father has lived at Brandon for some yoars,”’ re- 
plied Edgar; ‘ but it belongs to my cousin, to whom he 
is guardian. Our own place is Overbridge, in York- 
shire.”’ 

‘*Is your father at Brandon now?’’ inquired Captain 





‘‘No,’’ replied Edgar; ‘‘he is a great way off. My 
cousin’s health required change of air, and he has been 
wandering with her far and wide. The last letter I had 
from them was dated Jerusalem.”’ 

““Then I suppose you did not accompany them?”’ said 
the Governor; “yet I should have thought, Mr. Adelon, 
much more, both of pleasure and information, might have 
been derived from such a tour as that which they took, 
than from a long, dull voyage to Van Dieman’s Land.” 

‘*Some people prefer soda-water, some champagne,”’ 
answered Edgar, with a smile. ‘‘ Business, to me of 
deep intercst, kept me in England, at the period of their 
departure; some accidental circumstances pointed my in- 
clination this way; and in three days after I had formed 
my resolution I was upon the water. The voyage was 
dull enough, I will admit; but I hope, sir, that I have 
now cracked the nut and come to the kernel.” 

‘‘T think that your father’s name is Edgar,’’ said 
Captain M , returning to his questions, not without 
an object: ‘‘ Mr. Edgar Adelon, if I mistake not?’’ 

‘“No,”’ replied the young gentloman, ‘‘that is my 
misfortune and his fault. His name is Sir Arthur 
Adelon, but he had me christened Edgar, I am sorry to 
say.” 

‘‘T do not see why you should be sorry,’’ rejoined 
the Governor; “it is a good and well-sounding name 
enough.”’ 

‘‘There are some people, my dear Sir George,”’ an- 
swered Edgar, ‘“‘who are deeply read in history, and 
who naturally confound me with Edgar Atheling, giving 
me an historical value which I do not yet possess. Itis 
true the worthy ger‘leman they take me for has been 
dead hard upon a thousand years; but people’s wits now 

move by railroad as well as their bodies, and they have 
not time to stop for such trifles as that. A thousand 
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years are nothing to them; and « lady the other day 
entered with mc at large into that part of my fanuly 
lustory; evidently thinking that if I was not actually the 
man himself, he must at least have been my uncle. 1 
very humbly begged pardon for correcting her, but as- 
sured her that the relationship was not so close as she 
thought. She said it was all the same so there was ao 
relationship, and upon that score I referred her to my 
father, who believes it, though I do not.”’ 

At that moment there came another call upon the 
Governor’s attention, and Captam M and Edgar 
were left standing alone together. ‘1 am afraid, Mr. 
Adelon,’’ said the former, “ you have thought my ques- 
{ions very impertinent, but I had oa motive.”’ 

‘* All men have, I belicve,’’ answored Edgar; ‘and 
it 1s as likely, Captain M , that you have thought my 
answers impertinent lkewise. But I, too, had a motive, 
which, perhaps, when we know cach other better, I may 
trouble you with. I have been somewhat vexed, too, and 
disappointed since I came here, and do not altogether 
wish the Governor, though an excellent man, I believe, 
to see into my feelings or my views.” 

** Disappointed already!” said Captain M 
1s very s00n.”’ 

‘‘ True,’ answered Edgar; “but still it is so. Disap- 
pointed, not baffled; for my motive in coming was tvo 
trong to suffer me casily to give up the pursuit of my 
object. You sce ] am frank with you.” 

‘‘And I will be frank with you, Mr. Adelon,”’ said 
Captain M , in a low voice. ‘* The fact is, I havea 
letter for you, and I wished to be certain that you were 
the person to whom it is addressed.”’ 

‘‘For me!” exclaimed Edgar, eagerly. ‘‘ Who is it 
from?”’ 

‘“*T must give you a strange answer,” replied Captain 
M ‘It is from the Nameless Fisherman by the 
Nameless Lake.” 

‘“‘That is no information,”’ replied Edgar. ‘Have 
you got it here? Could we not go into another room?” 

‘“‘T have it here in Hobart Town,” replied Captain 
M———; ‘but I certainly did not bring it to the Govern- 
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ment House with me. You must have a little patience, 
my dear sir. I will bring the letter to you to-morrow; 
and to tell you the truth, having found you so unex- 
peetedly, I must take a little time to consider of my own 
conduct, for there are circumstances connected with that 
letter which it may be difficult to deal with.” 

“OF course, if the letter is addressed to me, it must 
be given to me,”’ replied Edgar, almost sharply. 

‘¢ Undoubtedly,’’ answered Captain M - & but, 
perhaps, I may not feel myself justified in affording 
you any farther information than the letter itself con- 
tains.”’ 

‘‘T dare say that will be sufficient,’ answered Edgar, 
with a better satisfied air; ‘‘but at all events, Captain 
M , I think, if that letter be what I suspect, I can 
show you reasons for giving me every information in 
your power, sufficient to satisfy fully a man of your 
character.”’ 

““We shall seo,’’ answered Captain M ; “and in 
the mean time, as I have said, I will think over the cir- 
cumstances, At what hour shall I call upon you to- 
morrow ?”’ 

‘‘At any hour you like,” answered Edgar. ‘Tho 
sooner the better, indeed. Wall you say six in the 
morning ?”’ 

‘** Rather oarly,’’ replied Captain M ; ‘but so be 
it, They are going to begin dancing, I see. Is that 
one of your amusements?”’ 

“*Not to-night,’ answered Edgar; and then after a 
pause, he added, in a low, meditative tone, ‘‘ The Name- 
less Fisherman of the Nameless Lake! Was he a tall, 
exceedingly handsome man; a gentleman in every word, 
and look, and movement, with the most scrupulous taste 
in his dress?”’ 

He was interrupted by a smile, faint and almost sad, 
which came upon Captain M——’s lip. ‘He is cer- 
tainly tall,” replied the young officer, ‘‘and evidently 
highly educated. Doubtless he has been very handsome, 
too, but when I saw him, he was exceedingly emaciated, 
pale and hollow-eyed; and as for his dress, it was not as 
nent and precise as you mention, It was partly the dress 
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of a convict, partly that of savage, and his beard was 
of a month’s growth at least.’’ 

‘‘T had forgotten,” said Edgar, vehemently, putting 
his hand before his eyes; ‘‘I had forgotten how he has 
been trampled on, and injured, and oppressed; and what 
changes such injury and oppression may work, even in 
the innocent, the generous, and the noble.” 

The suddenness of his gesture, and the warmth with 
which he spoke, called several eyes upon him; and the 
next instant he turned sharply away, and entered a lesser 
room on the Governor’s left. Captain M—-— followed 
him, beginning to understand and appreciate his character. 
As but few people had yet arrived, the room was vacant, 
and sitting down ata card-table together, they entered 
into a long and earnest conversation, carried on in low 
tones, for nearly an hour; and then, some other persons 
entering, they returned to the ball-room with faces appa- 
rently more cheerful than when they had left it. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 


Tur least perceptible gleam of gray light was shining in 
the eastern sky; the stars were twinkling clear and large, 
with hardly diminished brightness, when, from the door 
of a house, in the midst of wild woods and beautiful 
savannas, came forth two men, and took their way across 
a patch of half-cultivated land before the door. The 
dwelling itself was an odd-looking construction, but not 
altogether unpleasant to the eye. The principal building 
was a long range on the ground floor, constructed of 
masses of very white stone, neatly hewn and joined 
together, while above, what seemed a single room, with 
two windows unglazed, towered above the rest, with a 
flat roof. All the way along the front ran a little 
balcony, supported by rough trunks of trees, and deco- 
rated with the wild vine; while, along the edges of tho 
walks, which had been carefully laid out through the 
cultivated patch I have spoken of, were little trellises of 
lath and twig, partially covered with an immense variety 
of climbing plants. The whole had an air ef comfort, 
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and neatness, and security, as it were, which spread, ‘ike 
an emanation of the social spirit, into the scene around, 
and took from it that appearance of desolation which 
Dudley felt so much in hs own wilder, though more 
beautiful, habitation. 

For about five miles Norries walked on by the side of 
his guest of the preceding night; and then they came to 
the edge of a low melancholy lake, in the midst of the 
thickest part of the scrub, as tho low woods are called, 
in which the dark blue hues of a heavy dawning sky were 
reflected, varied with lines of light, as the rising sun 
caught upon the edges of the dull clouds. Three large 
snowy white birds were hovering over the surface of the 
gloomy waters; and through a break in the woods beyond, 
a dull orange hue marked the horizon where the day was 
appearing. 

The canoe was found where they had left it on the 
preceding evening; and as they got into the frail bark, 
Norries remarked, ‘‘It will save you fifteen miles of 
heavy march, for the tarn is very narrow here; but on 
foot you would have to take the whole way round, which 
makes the distance well nigh sixty miles, to the foot of 
Mount Gambier from my house, 1 have never been there 
myself, but so the scoundrel Brady told me.”’ 

‘** Not so far, I think,’’ replied Dudley; ‘but I trust, 
Mr. Norries, you will come up to my lonely dwelling ere 
long; for sad and desolate as a residence there was 
before, it will be even more so now. My own fate was a 
dark shadow, but I still had confidence in human nature, 
I thought it capable of crimes, undoubtedly, committed 
under strong temptation or sudden passiona; but the 
black page in man’s character which you have opened to 
me,.has made me feel sadder than ever. It is another 
confidence gone, Mr. Norries, and that is always painful.”’ 

‘‘ We grow grave as we grow old,’’ answered Norries, 
paddling his canoe with no mean skill, ‘‘ because we lose 
the delusions which fill youth with smiles; but do we not 
grow wiser too, sir? Nevertheless, do not let the dis- 
covery of some things in the world, which you did not 
know, induce you to judge too harshly because you had 
before judged too leniently. It isin the just appreciation 
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of men and things that lies the wisdom which gives no 
merriment but much tranquillity. I have learned some 
hard lessons lately, Mr. Dudley as well as yourself; but 
they have not made me misanthropical. I have found 
that there are worse men in the world, feebler men in the 
world—deeper crime, and deeper folly, than I thoyght; 
but at the same time, I have found devotion more high 
and pure, honesty more incorruptible, and wisdom in 
simplicity, more beautiful than even my enthusiasm had 
ever figured. It is as wrong to undervalue as to over- 
value men, to hope too little from them as to expect: too 
much; but, for you, brighter days undoubtedly will come, 
and with them hopes and enthusiasms, which revive, like 
flowers refreshed by dew, as soon as the sun of success 
arises. I am too old for such things, but I hope I havo 
found peace.”’ 

‘‘T trust that it may be so in your case,’’ replied 
Dudley, “but I will indulge no hopes in my own. They 
have branded me with the name of felon; can they ever 
wipe out that stain? They have severed ties which can 
hardly be knit again. ven now, I know not the extent 
of the evl; and from my experience of life, I am inclined 
to believe that human hope, even in despair, so much 
outstrips probability, that when ills of any kind are to be 
suffered and endured, they are sure to be much greater 
than foresight reckoned upon.”’ 

‘‘ It is a heavy view of life, indeed,’’ answered Norries; 
‘but yet I hope you will find yourself mistaken. No 
one can tell, however; and as I have been deluded myself 
by others, I will take no share in deluding.”’ 

At this point the conversation dropped for the time, 
and was not resumed again till they were nearing that 
shore of the lake which was next to Mount Gambier. 
There Norries left his guest upon the bank, adding a few 
more cautions and instructions in regard to the produc- 
tions, climate, and inhabitants of New Holland; and 
wishing him heartily good bye, turned his canoe, and 
rowed, or paddled, towards the other side of the lake. 

Dudley walked on, with his gun under his arm, while 
the glorious light of the rising sun spread broad over the 
whole scene. The morning air was fresh, and he felt 
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invigorated by repoac and society; but still his mind was 
sadly depressed, and his eyes were more frequently bent 
upon the ground than raisod to the woody scene around 
him, or to the glorious sky above. At length, however, 
about four hours before noon, he paused for a moment in 
the midst of a wido savannah, surrounded on every side 
by magnificent trees, to gaze at the park-like appearance 
of the landscape, which had reminded him strongly, as 
had been the case with Brady, of somo of the most 
beautiful parts of his native land. The memories that it 
called up were sweet, but a well of bitterness sprang up 
in the past, turning the whole cup of life to gall. 

As he looked around, with oa slow and contemplative 
gaze, he fancied he saw a dim, shadowy figure creeping 
quietly along amidst the tall bolls of the trees on the 
edge of the wide meadow. If his eyes did not deceive 
him, it was the form of a tall man, stealing through the 
second or third row of cedars, which were there very 
thick; but though he watched intently, he could not 
catch another glance of it, and he could only guess that 
it was one of the natives, who, on seeing a white man, 
had plunged into the deeper parts of the scrub, or had 
hidden himself behind some tree or bush. He knew that 
the aliorigines were fierce and cunning, especially the 
Milmendura, who were said to frequent that neighbour- 
hood; but he was well armed, and did not feel much 
apprehension, for he had heard that the greater part of 
the tribe were down at the Coorong, a great salt let of 
the sea, many miles distant, or at the lakes in the same 
neighbourhood. With one or two, be thought, if he 
should meet them, he could cope easily, at least on open 
ground; and he consequently walked on without any 
appearance of suspicion, though he kept his eyes upon 
the scrub, as if looking for game. The cedars were 
succeeded by a large patch of tall stringy bark trees, 
having no brushwood beneath them, and there ho twice 
more caught a sight of the dim figure, flitting along, 
almost atep by step, as he advanced, and then sheltering 
itself behind one of the large trunks. He had now no 
doubt that it was that of a man watching him, which 
certainly was not altogether pleasant, especially as the 
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dark colour of the native’s skin so much resembled, in 
the shade, the objects amongst which he was moving, 
that it was with vory great difficulty he was distinguished 
at all, 

When Dudley arrived at the spot where the savannah 
ended, he chose a passage through a more open part of 
the belt of woodland which separated it from ao. still 
larger extent of grazing ground, and kept a keen watch 
upon his right, that he might not be attacked unprepared. 
He saw nothing, and heard nothing, however, for five or 
six hundred yards, till he was just issuing forth again 
into the meadows beyond, and had his eye upon the top 
of Mount Gambier, seen over the wavy outline of the 
serub; but then a ery was heard, more hke the sudden 
yelp of a dog when hurt, than any sound produced by a 
human throat, and somothing came whizzing through 
the trees towards him. ‘The natural impulse was to 
jump aside at once; but before he could do it, a long and 
apparently heavy spear descended within two yards of 
him, burying its sharp point deep in the ground, and 
quivering as it stood nearly erect, hko % young tree 
newly planted. 

Dudley instantly cocked both barrels of his gun, and 
looked towards the spot whence the miszilo cam@ But 
nothing was to be seen but the trunks of the trees,’ with 
here and there a little patch of underwood. No moving 
thing was within sight, but the branches gently agitated 
by the fresh morning air. Pulling the spear out of the 

round, the wanderer carried it away with him as well as 
his gun, and walking quickly on, got as fast as possible 
into the open ground again, which now lay before him, 
unbroken for an extent of nearly threa miles. A wood of 
tall trees was prolonged upon his right; and on his left 
was a piece of uneven bushy land, between the meadow 
and a sterile tract stretching to the sea-shore; but between 
the two covers, the space of open meadow ground, with 
nothing but a solitary tree starting up here and there, 
varied in breadth from a mile toa mile and a half, so 
that, by keeping a middle course, he was out of reach of 
spear or arrow sent from beneath the trees. He walked 
on, then, quietly looking around him, indeed, from time 
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to time, but displaying no sign of fear or haste; and 
more than once he thought he caught sight of a native 
in the wood, who did not venture to come out into the 
open meadow. 

By the time he had walked to within five or six hun- 
dred yards of the end of the savannah, the sun had gained 
great power, and the length of the shadows had dimi- 
nished considerably. Before him Jay some miles of 
country, neither exactly wood nor exactly pasture, but 
undulating, and broken with a number of scattered trees, 
and large clumps of mimosas and cedars, together with 
thickets of various kinds of shrubs, and juniper bushes, 
rising to an unusual height. That there was one enemy 
at least near, Dudloy had already proof sufficient; and 
the tract through which he lad to pass before he could 
reach his mountain dwelling-place was undoubtedly well 
fitted for the attack of a subtle assailant. There were a 
thousand places, as he well knew—-for he was now enter- 
ing a country which he had frequently explored —whence 
a concealed enemy might hurl one of the tremendous 
spears of the country, without exposing himself, even in 
the least degree. After short consideration, Dudley re- 
solved to seck a resting-place at a little rising knoll in 
the savannah, shaded by two or three mimosas, and at 
the distance of fully three hundred yards from the wood, 
hoping that, if the savage who had been watching him 
were alone, he would get tired of waiting for an oppor- 
tunity, and leave him to pursue his journey without far- 
ther molestation. He seated himself, then, laying down 
his gun and the spear beside him, but not removing the 
axe from his belt, as it was there readier to his hand; 
and, taking some provisions from his wallet, he began his 
frugal meal, still keeping a wary eye upon the country 
round. He had just finished the portion of food which 
he allowed himself, and had drunk half the water con- 
tained in his gourd, when he thought he perceived a 
curious undulatory movement in the long dry grass at no 
great distance. The wind had fallen away, so that it 
could not be produced by that cause; and he felt sure 
that a snake, let its size be what it might, would haye 
crept on its way without such evident signs of its pro- 
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gress. Turning his eye a little to the left, he saw the 
long grass agitated in a similar manner; and starting up 
at once, he cocked his gun again, and pointed it at one 
of the spots where the motion was apparent. The act of 
rising gave him a better view; and he now distinctly saw 
several dark objects moving towards him, whenever the 
grass was thrown aside a little as they advanced. He 
hesitated an instant, unwilling to sacrifice human life; 
but knowing that his own must depend upon decision— 
for both the spear which had been hurled at him, and the 
insidious method of approach now adopted, showed that, 
if they were men who were creeping up, they must bo 
enemies—he took his resolution, and, aiming well, fired 
at the object which had first caught his eye. 

In an instant, with a wild yell, rose up six or seven 
tall and frightful savages, with lung curly hair, bedaubed 
with grease and ochre. One, the moment he had reached 
his feet, fell back again amidst the grass; but the others, 
poising their spears lightly for an instant, discharged 
them all at once at Dudley with an aim fearfully accu- 
rate. The exceedingly brief pause they had made, how- 
ever, to direct their missiles, gave him time enough to 

.jump behind the nearest mimosa. Three spears passed 
on one side, one on the other, and two struck the treé, 
and tore off a large portion of the bark. The wanderer 
had but short time for consideration; for after having 
cast their spears, the savages rushed on with clubs, and 
other weapons of their own construction, shouting and 
screaming wildly. Snatching up the spear, of which ho 
had possessed himself, Dudley set his back against the 
tree, aiming the second barrel of his gun at a tall, pow- 
erful man, who was the foremost, and seemed to be the 
commander of the party. His situation was desperate, 
indeed, but he determined to sell his life dearly. His 
gun made him certain of one of the enemy; and he cal- 
culated that, what between the spear he held and his 
hatchet, he might bring down two more; but three still 
uninjured would remain, even when this was accom- 
plished; and, unable to throw the javelin with their force 
and precision, as soon as his gun was discharged, each 
savage had an advantage over him, which must in the end 
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overpower resistance. The leader of the natives, how- 
ever, seeing the barrel of the fowling-piece directed to- 
wards himself, and probably fully aware of its fatal effects, 
both from what he had seen that day, and previous 
knowledge, halted suddenly, and then spoke a few words 
to his companions in their own tongue. The effect was 
instantaneous; the men separated at once, and running 
round the clump of trees, with tho second spear which 
each carried, poised in their hands, prepared once more 
to attack from a distance, and from every quarter, so that 
some one weapon was sure to take effect. 

Seeing that he must die, Dudley, still aiming at the 
chief, was dropping his finger on the trigger, when, to 
his surprise, the man fell back upon the ground with a 
loud shriek; and Dudley might have been tempted to 
imagine that it was a feint to prevent him from firing, 
had he not at the same instant heard the sharp report of 
a gun, succeeded instantly by another, while, at the same 
moment, a second of the savages sprang high up into the 
air, dropping his lance with a fearful yell. A loud cheer 
from the side of the low bushes followed instantly; and 
the assailants, finding themselves assailed by arms and 
numbers superior to their own, fled as fast as they could 
go, one of them throwing his spear in haste at Dudley 
before he went, but only grazing his shoulder slightly, in 
consequence of s hurried and ill-directed aim. 

Thanking God for his preservation; Dudley turned to- 
wards thd spot from whence the cheer he had heard pro- 
ceeded, and beheld a party of five or six men advancing 
from the scrub. One was on foot, but all the rest were 
mounted; and Dudley, to his surprise, recognised in the 
pedestrian the vigorous form of Norries, whom he had 
thought full twenty miles away. The young wanderer 
advanced at once from under the mimosas to meet his 
deliverers; but as he came nearer, the aspect of one of 
the horsemen seemed familiar to his sight. Associations 
sweet and happy rose up, which he had not suffered to 
visit him for years. Hopes undefined and vague, but 
bright and glorious, swam before his eyes, and with a 
beating heart and giddy brain, Dudley stopped unable to 
take another step in advance. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


At the same moment that Dudley, with his whole 
thoughts and feelings cast into confusion, halted suddenly 
in his advance, the horseman who was coming forward on 
the right hand of Norries drew his rein tight, and sprang 
to the ground. A few words passed between him and 
his companion, accompanied by quick and eager gesticu- 
lations, and then he darted forward and clasped Dudley’s 
hand in his own. 

‘Dudley!’ ‘ Edgar!”’ were the only words that were 
uttered by either for several moments, for overpowering 
emotion in the bosom of each forbade all farther utter- 
ance. The coming up of Norries was a relief to both, 
although there were several strangers in the party who 
accompanied him, and in one of them Dudley thought 
he recognised an officer of the government whom he had 
seen at Hobart Town. 

“ Did I not tell you, Mr. Dudley,’’ said Norries, in his 
abrupt way, ‘‘that, notwithstanding all the wickedness 
and the crime which this world contains, all the folly, 
the feebleness, and the selfishness which are to be found 
in every class of life, there is still devotion more high and 
pure, honesty more incorruptible, and wisdom more beau- 
tiful, than even the enthusiasm of inexperience can pic- 
ture to the mind of youth?”’ 

‘‘ You did, indeed,’’ answered Dudley, with a bewil- 
dered look; ‘“‘but I do not comprehend all this. In 
heaven’s name, Edgar, how came you hither? What 
brought you to this place?” 

‘To see you, Dudley,” answered Edgar, wringing his 
hand again; “‘to bring you good tidings, to comfort, 
to eee 

‘‘ Well, well,’’ cried Norries, interrupting him, “ wo 
will talk that all over by-and-bye. Don’t you see that 
Mr. Dudley is a good deal discomposed by all this? He 
is very glad to meet with an old friend from England, 
and that is enough to shake a man’s heart who has not 
known what gladness is for many a long month. Be- 
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sides, he has had to defend his life against a whole herd 
of these savages. My gun served you well there, Mr. 
Dudley, and two of the balls you gave me last night for 
my own defence have been turned to yours. But let us 
come up to the scene of action, and see what the results 
are. I brought two of the men down, I think.” 

‘‘And I one,’’ answered Dudley; ‘‘but one of them 
was only wounded, and I believe got away with the rest. 
Those spears of theirs"#¥e frightful things; and I had 
five or six of them thrown at me at once. The tree 
sheltered me that time, but I could not have escaped them 
again in the same manner, and must have died here, had 
it not been for what I must call your marvellous arrival 
at the very inoment when my fate was in the balance.” 

‘‘Tt was not marvellous at all,’’ answered Norries. 
‘The Tact ia, as soon as I had got to the other side of 
the lake, after leaving you this morning, I found Mr. 
Adelon and these other gentlemen coming down from my 
house, where they had been to seek me for information 
and guidance; and paddling back again, while they rodo 
round, we followed very close upon your heels. We saw 
some of the natives moving about, and suspected that 
they were watching ourselves, which only made us hurry 
our pace, and.follow the track under the low scrub be- 
tween the pasture and the shore. Hearing these black 
dogs yelping, and the report of a gun, we were quite sure 
that some European was in trouble, and so we scrambled 
through the bushes as fast as we could go, and got in 
sight of our friends with the spears just at the right mo- 
ment. You must have walked very slow, or halted 
somewhere, for you had a full hour’s start of us.” 

‘I did walk slow,’’ answered Dudley, ‘‘and I also sat 
down to rest under the trees, in hopes that the savages, 
having no cover to hide them, and being afraid, I be- 
lieve, of a gun, would free me from their unpleasant 
company, and leave me to pursue my way during the 
evening in peace. But it seems they need very little 
cover, for without a bush or shrub of any kind to hide 
them, they had got within a hundred yards of me, before 
T was aware of their approach.”’ 

‘‘Lord bless you, sir!’’ cried the government officer, 
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who was following slowly as they advanced towards the 
unimosa trees, ‘‘ they will creep through the long grass 
just like a rattle-snake. But here lies one of them, dead 
enough, I think.’’ And with that he dismounted, and 
turned over the body of one of the savages with his foot. 
The man had apparently died instantly, and without 
pain; for Norries’ ball had passed through his heart, and 
the features, though horrible in themselves, were not 
contorted. Another was found-a moment after, with the 
same low, unpleasant brow running back at a sharp angle 
from the eyes; and after gazing at it for a moment, Dud- 
ley turned inquiringly to Norries, saying, ‘“‘ What shall 
we do with the bodies?’’ 

‘Oh! Jeave them where they are,’’ answered Norries. 
‘‘Their friends will come and fetch them; and some 
day or another you may see them alung up between two 
bushes, like a scarecrow in a field in England. But now, 
Mr. Dudley, I think these gentlemen and I had better go 
on to your place, for this, 1 believe, is the only opportu- 
nity I shall ever have of returning your visit.’’ 

‘*T shall be very happy to do all I can for their con- 
venience,” answered Dudley, looking at the numerous 
party with some hesitation; ‘‘but I think you could give 
them better accommodation, Mr. Norries, for I have no- 
where to lodge myself but a hole in a rock.”’ 

“IT can hardly take them there,’’ whispered Norries. 
‘‘T have often poor creatures who have run away coming 
about me, and you see there are some of the government 
people here.” 

‘‘ Oh! never mind the accommodation, sir,’’ exclaimed 
the government officer, speaking at the same time. ‘‘ We 
are all bushmen except Mr. Adelon and his servant, 
and we can make a bivouac of it, if you can lodge those 
two.”’ 

‘“‘ That I think I can do,” answered Dudley, ‘though 
very roughly. You do not know, Edgar,”’ he continued, 
turning to his young friend, ‘‘ what it is to lead a rover’s 
life here.”’ 

** It is a life I should like beyond all things, for a short ° 
time at least,’’ replied Edgar Adelon; but the officer 
added almost at the same time, addressing Dudley, with 
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a meaning smile, ‘ You have had a good three months’ 
trial of it, sir, at all events.’’ 

Dudley hardly knew what to understand from his man- 
ner, for there was a shrewd, intelligent look about the 
man’s countenance whenever he addressed him, which 
plainly indicated that he knew all about his actual situa- 
tion as an escaped convict, or deserter, as it is frequently 
called in colonial parlance; but, at the same time, his 
manner was respectful, and not in the least degree me- 
nacing, so that Dudley could not suppose for one moment, 
either from his general demeanour or from the company 
in which he came thither, that his object was to appre- 
hend and convey him back to a penal settlement. Yet 
what was he to think? What was he to expect? He 
did not venture to indulge in hopes, for the bright pro- 
mise-maker had so frequently deceived him that he 
trusted her no longer; and even tho first whisper of her 
voice, sweet and soothing as it ever is, he shrunk from, 
as if it had been the fanning of a vampire’s wing lulling 
him into a fatal repose. Hope was, indeed, the enemy 
whom he dreaded most, for he feared that that swect 
voice of hers might prove more treacherous than man’s 

bitterest hate. Neither could he understand how his fate 
could have been changed; but while he said to himeelf, 
*“No, I will not indulge in hope,”’ he trusted still. 

Giving his horse to the servant who followed him, 
Edgar Adelon walked on by Dudley’s side, sometimes 
conversing with him and sometimes in silence. They 
looked at each other frequently, with an anxious glance, 
as if each had much to say to the other—questions to 
ask, tales to tell, intelligence to communicate; but there 
were so many always round them, that it would have 
been difficult to say one word unheard, and the common 
feelings and thoughts of mutual interests in the breasts 
of both were not fitted for indifferent ears. They had 
boca some ten or twelve miles in this manner, and 

udisy thought he perceived that Edgar walked with a 
fainter pace, when they arrived upon the bank of a broad 
but not very deep river, s tributary, apparently, of the 
Murray or the Glenelg. Dudley had crossed it on the 
preceding day, and knew that in no place it was more 
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than knee-deep. He was about to walk in at once, 
therefore, but Edgar knelt down upon the bank to drink, 
saying, ‘*I am dreadfully thirsty, and hungry too, if the 
truth must be told; for we expected to find provisions at 
your house, Mr. Norries, but were disappointed by not 
finding you within.” 

*‘You should have gone in and taken them, young 
gentleman,” replied Norries; ‘‘ we never scruple at such 
things in the scrub. Every man is welcome to whatever 
the house contains in the way of food. I dare say, how- 
ever, Mr. Dudley has a biscuit or two in his wallet. You 
look faint.” 

‘“He has not touched o morsel all day,” said the 
officer. ‘‘ He was so eager to get forward, we could not 
make him eat.”’ 

‘‘I have only three hard biscuits left, answered Dud- 
ley; ‘‘but stay, I have the means of getting more nou- 
rishing food. I saw fish in this river as I passed yesterday, 
and they must be at feed about this time. If you will 
light a fire, I will soon get some.’ And drawing out a 
winder with a strong line, he sought along the bank for 
bait. <A peculiar kind of grub appeared in plenty near 
the roots of the trees; and while Edgar lay down on the 
bank to rest himself, Dudley cut a sapling for a rod, and 
once more tried nis fortune for a meal out of the waters. 
The first cast of his line was unsuccessful; and suffering 
the bait to flout slowly down, the fisherman was prepar- 
ing to draw it out a second time, when he suddenly felt a 
tug, which nearly drew the rod he had made out of his 
hands. The officer and one of the other men had fol- 
lowed him, watching his sport; and although, by every 
device he could think of, Dudley strove to save his line 
trom snapping, and draw the fish to the shore, it soon 
became apparent that without a reel, or any appropriate 
tackle, he must be unsuccessful; and the officer, plunging 
in, exclaimed, ‘‘I will kill him!’ and ran his left hand 
down the line, opening a large clasp-knife with the other. 
Tie had to rue the experiment, however, for the moment 
after having bent down and dipped his arms in the water, 
he drew them out again, exclaiming, ‘‘ He has cut me to 
the bone!”’ but he resolutely attempted the feat again, 
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and appeared to succeed, for shutting up his knife, and 
taking hold of the line, he drew it slowly to the side, 
when, with Dudley’s assistance, he lifted out an enormous 
fish of the perch kind, weighing not less than fifty pounds.* 
A fire was by this time lighted; and the fish, cut into 
slices, was put to broil thereon, affording, in a few mu- 
nutes, a very satisfactory meal to the whole party. 

When somewhat refreshed, Edgar Adelon looked up, 
saying with a smile, ‘‘I feel stronger now, Dudley, thanks 
to the Nameless Fisherman of the Nameless Lake.’’ And 
in those few words, a part, at least, of the history of 
Edgar’s coming was told to his companion. After rest- 
ing for about an hour and a half, the whole party rose, 
and pursued their way to the foot of Mount Gambier, 
which began to tower above them as they advanced; and 
when, having left some of the party below with the 
horses, the others reached the top, the same wild and 
magnificent scene was presented to the eyes of Edgar 
Adelon, in the light of the setting sun, which had wel- 
comed Dudley on the day of his first arrival. The effect 
was great upon an enthusiastic and impressible mind, and 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, Dudley, methinks it would not be so 
hard to pass one’s days in such a spot as this.”’ 

‘‘This is not its only aspect,’’ answered Dudley, lay- 
ing his hand upon his arm. 

‘* And it is so with everything in life,’’ said Norries. 
‘‘ There is scarcely any object in any state so inherently 
beautiful, or so inherently hideous, that the light in which 
we view them will not render them either pleasant or re- 
pulsive to the eye.”’ 

‘‘There is somewhat more to be said, too, Edgar,’’ 
eontinued Dudley. ‘‘Much of the intensity of every- 
thing depends upon its accessories. There are accessories 
to all states in the human heart. Think, for one mo- 
ment, of the condition of my mind here, and you will see 
that a paradise might well be a desert to me.”’ 

‘True, true,” answered Edgar, pressing his hand 


* These fish in the Murrumbidgee and other rivers sometimes 
reach the weight of a hundred or a hundred and twenty pounds. 
They are evidently genuine perch, although the colonists call 
them river cod. 
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upon his eyes, and then adding with a sigh, ‘but that 
is over.” 

“Take my advice, Mr. Adelon,’’ said Norries. ‘‘Go 
into the hut, lie down, and give yourself up to sleep, 
without thinking or talking any more. From what I 
have seen of you to-day, I very clearly perceive that you 
have been too much fatigued, and too much excited. In 
ten minutes it will be night, and you will rise refreshed, 
to tell your tale under the light of the dawning day. I 
will sleep out here upon this soft grass.”’ 

“‘T do not think I can sleep,” replied Edgar. 

“Try, try,” said Dudley; and he led him into his wild 
dwelling, and pointed out to him his own lowly bed of 
dried herbs and grass, covered with the skins of the kan- 
garoo. ‘There, Edgar,” he said, ‘‘rest there. It haa 
been my couch through many a weary and restless night; 
but sleep should visit your eyes more readily, for kind- 
ness surely has its own balm, and he who comes to 
comfort and to cheer may well expect repose and peace.”’ 

He was turning to leave the hut, but Edgar detained 
him for a moment, saying, ‘ Let me comfort and cheer, 
then, Dudley, by telling you my best news first. You 
need no longer be an exile, you need no longer live jn 
solitude; I have your full pardon with me. You are 
free.”’ 

It was not that Dudley was ungrateful either to God 
or man. It was not that he did not feel the intelligence - 
as a relief; but at that moment the sense of having been 
injured was stronger upon him than ever. The redress 
did not seem to him to be complete, and he repeated, 
‘*Pardoned! pardoned! What have I done that requires 
pardon?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, Dudley,” answered Edgar; ‘‘ but there is 
much to be told and much to be considered. Not now, 
‘however, for I feel that Mr. Norries’s advice is right, 
and J must have repose.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THERE is @ strange and curious difference between the 
light of morning and the light of evening. The same sun 
gives it, the same flood of glory falls through the skies, 
the same scene lies below, the same horizon sweeps around. 
It seems only that the lightgiver is at the one hotr in the 
east,’at the other in the west, and no sufficient cause ap- 
pears for that extraordinary difference of hue in the air 
and over the earth. 

It was morning, and the soft early light was stealing 
gently over everything, amongst the leaves of the trees, 
through the breaks in the rocks, down into the deep 
basin of the hills, into the caverns of the lava, along the 
smooth unrufiied surface of the lake; and Charles Dudley 
and Edgar Adelon were seated together upon the top of 
the bold crags which towered over the crater of the extinct 
volcano. The whole scene was softened to their eyes; a 
slight mist hung over the woody world on the one hand, 
and profound shadows, only broken here and there by the 

uiet morning ray, Jay in the deep abyss upon the other 
side. It was a fit scene for such conversation as they . 
' were to hold, and Dudley, with his head resting on his 
hands, listened: with eager attention to his young com- 
panion’s words, sometimes, indeed, interrupting him by a 
question, but generally too intensely moved for any in- 


| - Then she loves me atill!’’ he said: “then she lovas me 
still!” 
‘‘As deeply and devotedly as every,” answered Edgar; 
“and you have wronged her if you have doubted, Dudley.” 
“‘ Never, never!’ murmured Dradley. 
‘But Jet me proceed,”’ said Edgar Adelon. ‘Matters 
pursued this course for many months. I recovered com- 
py from the fever. The trials of the rioters af Bar- 
ampton took place, and almost every man who underwent 
the ordeal was condemned. Men+thought the rovermment 
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very lenient in not pressing a more serious crime upon 
them, and banishment for life was judged a mild sentence. 
I heard nothing of Mr. Clive or Helen, and you can ima- 
gine, Dudley, how my too eager and impatient spirit 
could bear such suspense. I inquired of Filmer. I 
asked everybody connected with the farm, but I received 
no intelligence. The priest assured me that he was act- 
ing on Mr, Clive’s behalf without any other authority or 
directions than those which he had received on that fatal 
night which brought so much misery along with it. Yet 
Helen had promised to write, and I never knew her break 
her word. My father, though long detained in London, 
returned at length to Brandon. 

‘¢1t¢ was after the trial of the rioters,’’ he addod, with 
a sad but meaning look; ‘‘and finding poor Eda in the 
melancholy and desponding state which I have described, 
he took her into Yorkshire, in order, if possible, to divert 
her mind from the subject on which her thoughts rested 
so painfully. It was clear, however, to my cyes, at least, 
that he himself was neither well nor happy. I guessed 
the cause; but that is a part of the story, Dudley, which 
I cannot enter into. You may, perhaps, divine the whole, 
but I cannot speak of it. I took advantage of the change 
of our residence from Brandon, and obtained my father’s 
consent to travel for some months on the continent. He 
had no idea, it is true, why 1 went, or what 1 sought; but 
a suspicion had crossed my mind, which, as it proved, was 
a just one. What made it enter into my head I cannot 
rightly tell. There are some things s0 like intuition that 
I can hardly doubt that the mind has greater powers than 
philosophers have been inclined to admit. In this instance 
a perception of the truth flashed across-mo like a atrcam 
of lightning, one day while I was conversing with Filmer. 
He said nothing, it is true, which could naturally give 
rise to the idea which presented itself. The words were 
merely, ‘ Poor Clive’s long absence;’ and whether it was 
the tone in which he spoke, or the peculiar look with 
which the words were accompanied, I know not; but I 
asked myself at once, ‘Ie Clive’s absence connected with 
Dudley’s fate?’ ”’ 


“‘But tell me, Edgar,” gaid Mr. Dudley, ‘did you 
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never suspect that Mr. Filmer himself had laboured to 
deprive me of the proofs of my innocence ?”’ 

‘Never,’ answered Edgar. ‘‘Eda suspected him, I 
know; but I always thought she was prejudiced. I also 
suspected him, but not of that. I thought he had prac- 
tised on me one of his pious frauds.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Norries told me,’’ said Dudley, “‘that he had 
certainly taken means to stop your communication with 
the only men who were likely to have the power of proving 
that I quitted Lord Hadley at the exact spot where I 
asserted I had left him, and walked on at once towards 
Barhampton.”’ 

‘‘ He did do 80,”’ replied Edgar, ‘‘and I discovered that 
he did; but you must recollect I had been severely in- 
yured by a blow on the head, and I attributed Filmer’s 
conduct to an anxiety on his ‘part to prevent my exerting 
myself at a time when I was certainly unfit for it. I 
was angry that he did so, and I taxed him with it. He 
boldly justified his conduct, asked me if even the exertion 
I had made had not nearly killed me, and then demanded, 
what would the consequences have been had I made such 
exertion two days before. This satisfied me, Dudley, and 
never till that moment which I have just been speaking 
of, did a suspicion of the truth cross my mind. However, 
if I had been anxious before to discover Clive’s residence. 
I was now determined that I would do so, and as soon as 
possible I set out upon the pursuit. One of the men who 
had been tried for insurrection acknowledged that they 
had been supplied with arms from France, brought over 
in a vessel chartered by the communists of that country, 
at the port of Nantes. I knew it was the same in which 
Mr. Clive and Helen had quitted England, and to Nantes 
I accordingly went. I had obtained every clue that I 
possibly could as to the proprietors of the vessel, before 
I set out, but my information aided me but little. No 
effort I could make enabled me to trace those whom I 
sought. I wandered all through Brittany, and La Vendée, 
and Normandy, and Touraine; but it was all in vain. 
Beyond the town of Nantes itself J lost all trace, and at 
length, late in the spring of last. year, I returned to Eng- 
land. My father and Eda were, by this time in London; 
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and Filmer, I found, was absent in France. I told Eda 
all I had done. I tried to console her with hopes of still 
establishing your innocence. It was the only consolation 
tho dear girl had; for my father, not judging rightly of 
her heart and mind, was eager to dissipate her gloomy 
thoughts by forcing her into society. His house was 
filled with people from morning to night; but Eda remained 
almost entirely shut up in her own room, and would not 
go out to any public place, or any party. She never would 
believe that Filmer had been really anxious for your safety, 
and her doubts now affected me. A new suspicion took 
hold of me. Although he had made a pretence to my 
father of very different business in France, I suspected 
that he had gone to see Clive; and one day, when my 
father handed me over a letter of his, containing some 
interesting observations upon the state of France—there 
is no man more capable of making them—TI examined 
carefully the post-mark of the letter, and discovered the 
word Angers. In looking at the date of the letter, it was 
Tours. This was a discovery. He was deceiving my 
father, as well as myself; but I brought no rash charges; 
I have grown wonderfully prudent, Dudley; and I would 
not even write to Clive til I was aware that Filmer had 
left him, if, as I suspected, he was at Angers with him. 
Another month passed in impatient suspense, and my 
father threw out many hints of tours in different parts of 
Europe, which he thought might amuse Eda’s mind. 
There were even preparations for travelling made, when 
suddenly Mr. Filmer again appeared amongst us. The 
very night after his arrival, I was informed by Sir Arthur 
that he intended to go to Italy, and thence by the Ionian 
Islands and Greece, to Constantinople. Eda and Filmer 
were to be his companions, and my presence was looked 
upon as a matter of course. I was not even invited: it 
was taken for granted. But I was resolved not to go, at 
least at once, and therefore I took care to involve myself 
in engagements which could not easily be broken through. 
With one friend I laid a bet, a very heavy one, as to the 
result of three days’ sheoting on the moors. I promised 
my friend, Eldred, te be present at his marriage; and in 
fact, I created for myself: somany excuses that my father 
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was obliged to own it would be necessary for me to stop 
and join the party afterwards at Naples. I could sce 
Mr. Filmer’s face change when he heard this arrange- 
ments and a look of bitter gloom came-upon it, which 
confirmed my former doubts. Without waiting for their 
departure, I at once wrote a letter to Clive himself, and 
addressed it ‘Angers ;’ but I was now suspicious of every- 
thing. I took it to the post myself, and I told him to 
whom I wrote all that had befallen you, begging him to 
address his reply to a hotel in London. Day after day 
passed by; my father and the rest set out upon their 
tour, and I began to fancy that I had been mistaken, for 
no letter came. I then determined that I would go over 
to Angers myself, and was sitting in the dining-room of 
my father’s house, the only public room which had been 
left open when he went abroad, gloomily pondering, both 
over my own fate and yours, Dudley, when I saw, on the 
opposite side of the street, a figure which instantly made 
me start up and hurry to the window. It was Clive him- 
self; and he was gazing up at the closed windows of the 
house, thinking, as he told me afterwards, that there was 
nobody in town, and proposing to go down to Brandon in 
earch of me. He had received my letter, and as soon as 
ee had come over in person, leaving dear Helen in 
rance. I need not tell you now all the particulars of 
what followed, for we shall have plenty of time, I trust, 
to dwell upon details which will interest you much. It 
may be only necessary to say, that the noble-spirited old 
man had been kept in utter ignorance of an act having 
been charged upon you which he had himself performed 
~——an act which in him was an act of justice, but in you 
might be considered as a crime. He told me that Helen 
had written to me often, and that although he had not 
seen what she wrote, he was sure that she had used such 
expressions as would have led me at once to perceive how 
Lord Hadley had met his death 4 
**How was it!’’ exclaimed Dudley, interrupting him. 
But I can guess; I can guess, Go on, Edgar.”’ 
Nay, it is soon told,” answered Edgar Adelon. “On 
that fatal night, Clive had learned from Mr, Norries the 
shameful persecution which my sweet Helen had suffered 
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from Lord Hadley; and he was returning over the cliffs, 
with a heart full of angry feelings, when he heard a ery 
for help, and instantly recognised his daughter's voice. 
Springing forward, he found the villain dragging her 
down towards the sea-shore, where he expected, it seems, 
to meet with a boat, which would have carried them to 
France, Clive instantly struck him o furious blow. 
Lord Hadley let go Helen, and returned it, and another 
was given by Clive. Only those three blows were struck; 
but the third, coming from Mr. Clive’s powerful arm, 
dashed the unfortunate wretch back upon the railings at 
the top of the cliff; the woodwork gave way, and he fell 
headlong to the bottom. Thus took place the death: of 
Lord Hadley; arid you have seen enough of Mr. Clive 
yourself to be sure that it was not with his consent or 
knowledge that the deed was imputed to you. As soon 
as he discovered from my letter that such was the case, 
he came to give himself up and to clear you; and as he 
knew little of the means to be employed in such cases, 
he at first sought me at the hotel where I had ordered 
the letters to be addressed, and was thence directed to 
my father’s London house. More by accident than by 
possessing any better information than his own, I advised 
him to follow what, as it has proved, was the best course 
he could have taken. I felt sure that, under the circum- 
stances, no evil result could befall him from the open con- 
fession of the whole, which he proposed to make; and I 
offered to go with him immediately to the Secretary of 
State, whom I kuow personally, and tell him the whole 
facts. He agreed perfectly to my views, and we set off 
at once. You know Clive’s straightforward, almost ab- 
rupt, way of dealing ; but itt this instance, it was under- 
stood and appreciated. The Secretary asked but few 
questions. Clive placed before him the letter which he 
had received from me; told him that it was the first in- 
telligence which had been given to him of an innocent 
man having been accused and condemned for a deed 
which he had performed; and that he had instantly come 
over from France to tell the whole truth. The tale was 
ao simple, and Clive’s sincerity so clear, that all donbte 
as to your share in the transaction were at an end. 
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only question was how the case of Clive himself was to 
be dealt with; and the Secretary determined to leave him 
at liberty till his daughter and a labourer at the Grange, 
named Daniel Connor, could be brought to London, upon 
his undertaking to appcar whenever he should be called 
upon, and to hold no communication in the mean time 
with either of the two who were summoned as witnesses. 
In the end, a full investigation took place at the Sccretary 
of State’s office, where a police magistrate of great koen- 
ness and discrimination was called upon to assist. The 
examinations of Helen and of Daniel Connor were con- 
ducted apart, without either of them having seen Mr. 
Clive. Helen told the story simply and exactly as her 
father had told it; and the man, after a momentary hesi- 
tation and some prevarication, on being informed that 
Clive had come over himself voluntarily to tell the whole 
tale, confirmed every particular which had been previously 
stated. - His evidence was compared with that which he 
had given before the coroner’s jury and at your trial; 
and it was found that, although he had evidently given a 
colour to the truth on those two occasions, which left the 
jury to infer that you had committed the deed, he had 
not actually perjured himself. The intention, however, 
to procure your condemnation was so clear, that it led to 
farther inquiry; for in every other respect the man 
seemed honest and well-meaning, and the character that 
he bore in the country was exceedingly high. His vene- 
ration and regard for Clive did not sufficiently account 
for his conduct ; and on being severely cross-questioned, 
he admitted that he had been prompted to give his evi- 
dence in the manner which you heard it given. I am 
sorry to say that the prompter was one whose character 
and profession should have been the last to be sullied by 
such acts.”’ 

‘fT can guess whom you mean,” replied Dudley, ‘But 
here comes Norries himself, and I should much wish to 
ask him one question upon this matter: namely, why he 
did not himself either tell you that Clive had done the 
deed, when you were seeking for evidence in my defeuce, 
or give Mr. Clive information of my having been tried 
and condemned, though innocent?’’ : 
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While he was speaking, Norries came up, and sat 
down beside them, and as he did not answer, although 
he must have heard part of what passed, Dudley ad- 
dressed the question to himself. He replied, with a 
smile, ‘‘ How ready all men are, Mr. Dudley, to judge 
upon insufficient grounds! You have jumped at the con- 
clusion that I was aware of facts which had not in any 
way come to my cognizance. I will not deny that I felt 
the strongest possible suspicion that my brother-in-law 
Clive had killed Lord Hadley, knowing the vehemence of 
his nature, the warmth and tenderness of his love for 
his daughter, and the gross insults and injuries she had 
received. But I had no right to inform others of my 
suspicions ; and as to where Clive was, I never heard till 
yesterday. J was sure, however, that wherever he was, 
he would sooner or later do you justice ; indeed, I do not 
know, and cannot comprehend, how the most upright and 
honest man that ever lived could suffer, either by his act 
or neglect, another to bear the imputation of a deed of 
his.”’ 

‘‘ Wie was deceived,’’ answered Edgar Adelon. ‘‘ He 
was kept without information. He was made to believe 
that suspicion rested upon him, and that if he returned 
to England, he would bring a blight and a shadow upon 
his honourable name, and a disgrace upon his child. 
He knew not that Dudley had ever been tried, far less 
that he had been condemned; and it is evident that 
Helen’s letters to myself were all intercepted and de- 
stroyed.’’ 

‘“By whom ?”’ demanded Norries. 

‘‘ By the priest,’’ replied Edgar. 

‘“‘Ay, [remember,”’ said Nornries, thoughtfully, ‘“‘There 
was & priest used to come down to the house; one Father 
Peter, they used to call him. I never saw:him; but 
Clive represented him as upright and elevated in charac- 
ter and mind.”’ 

‘‘He knows better now,’’ answered Edgar; “for many 
of Mr, Filmer’s insincere proceedings have been now #0 
thoroughly exposed, that the blackest web of subtlety 
ever woven by the disciples of Loyola cannot conceal their 
falsehood and their baseness.”’ 
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‘‘Filmer!”’ said Norries, thoughtfully; “is that the 
same man whom they called Father Peter?”’ 

‘The same,’’ replied Edgar. ‘‘ But to return to my 
tale, Dudley, Clive’s straightforward tale, and Helen’s 
clear and candid evidence, backed by that of many of the 
servants at Clive Grange, who were more or less aware of 
Lord Hadley’s previous conduct towards her, convinced 
the Secretary of State that there waa no ground for the 
Crown proceeding against a man who had accidentally 
slain another in defence of his own child. He left it to 
the relations of the dead man to act as they liked; but 
upon a clear view of the evidence, they were advised not 
to prosecute; and thus ended the matter as affecting 
Clive. In regard to yourself, a full pardon immediately 
passed the great seal; and I have the strongest and most 
positive assurance in writing that everything shall be 
done, a3 soon as you return, to clear your reputation 
from the slightest stain. I felt, Dudley,’’ continued 
Edgar, grasping his hand, ‘that your sympathy with 
me, and your indignation of the base treatment of one I 
love, had had a share, at least, in bringing 80 many mis- 
fortunes upon you, and I determined at ence to set out to 
seek you, and bear you the happy tidings of your excul- 
pation in person. Although Helen might feel some anx- 
lety for my safety and health during a long voyage, and, 
" perhaps, would have been better pleased, as far as she 
was personally concerned, had I remained in England, 
she was far from trying to dissuade me; and after seeing 
her and her father once more happily established at Clive 
Grange, I set out for this distant land as soon as I could! 
find a ship. Shortly before I departed, I received a let-’ 
ter from my father, who had journeyed as far as Syria. 
He expressed some surprise that I had not joined him 
and Eda; but, doubtless,’ added the young man, with a 
smile, ‘he was more surprised still when my next letter 
informed him that I had sailed for Australia. I gave 
him no particulars, nor assigned any reason for my going; 
fowl, wished much, Dudley, to leave you free to act in 
any way you might think fit, and to consult with you 
upon my own future conduct as well as yours, There is 
no probability of the tidings of Clive’s confession and 
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your exculpation reaching my father from any public 
source, as the examination was conducted privately; and 
I made it a particular request, both to Helen and her 
father, that they would not speak of the subject at all till 
my return, I will not conceal from you that there are 
difficulties and dangers, perhaps, before us both, preju- 
dices of many kinds to be overcome; ay, and the skill 
and cunning of a subtle adversary to be frustrated. I 
know him now, and depend upon it, he will never forgive 
the detection of his falsehood and baseness.”’ 

‘* Filmer!’ said Norries, who had been meditating 
gravely for several minutes: ‘Filmer! Father Peter! 
That throws fresh light upon the whole. Mr. Dudley, I 
should like to speak with you for a few moments quite 
alone; and afterwards we had better go to breakfast, for 
this mountain air gives a keen appetite.’ 

‘I must catch or shoot our breakfast first,’’ replied 
Dudley, ‘unless you will content yourselves with some 
salt provisions which I have laid up here.” 

‘Let us walk down to the lake togethor,”’ replied 
Norries. ‘‘We can converge a8 we go; and you can 
exercise your skill in angling, while I give you some 
information that may be uscful.’’ 

Dudley willingly agreed; and when he and Norries re- 
joined the party above, after an absence of more than an 
hour, they brought with them plenty of fish, and Dudley’s. 
face bore an expression of thoughtful satisfaction, as if 
his conversation with Norries had added a new relief to 
that which the intelligence of Edgar had afforded. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Epa BRANDON sat in her room alone. Her fair face was 
somewhat paler than when first it was presented to the 
reader’s eyes, and the look of sparkling cheerfulness was 
no longer there, It had grown very thoughtful; bub yet. 
those who had seen her only four days before, if they had 
keen and remarking eyes, would have perceived, when 
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they looked at her now, that, from some cause, a great 
alteration had very recently taken place; that an expres- 
sion of careless despondency was gone; that there was, 
in fact, the light of hope renewed upon her countenance. 
During the long pilgrimage she had made with her uncle, 
it must not be supposed that Iida had cherished the me- 
lancholy which had fallen upon her, that she had neg- 
lected any reasonable opportunity of diverting her 
thoughts from the bitter subject of a hopeless passion. 
All that was beautiful in nature; all that was fine and 
admirable in art; all that was rich in association, or de- 
corated by memories, she cagerly sought and calmly 
dwelt upon, feeling that they were objects which might 
well give the mind occupation, without altogether jarring 
with the sadder tones which rose continually from the 
heart. It was only society that she avoided: the society 
of the world, which, in reality and truth, is not society 
at all; for the mere herding together of a certain num- 
ber of human beings, with hardly a thought or feeling in 
common, deserves a very different name. There might 
be, also, a certain portion of apprehension in her thus 
flying from the mixed crowd. She had a sort of pre- 
sentiment that her uncle would seek to force some match 
upon her, in the idle expectation of weaning her heart 
from a passion which, although it had not lately been 
mentioned between them, she felt convinced he must see 
traces of each day; and ag at every instant she felt that 
her love for Dudley could never decay, as she longed to 
be with him more and more, she was anxious to avoid 
anything which could bring on discussions equally painful 
to herself and to Sir Arthur. Thus their journey had 
passed in visiting many distant scenes, and so far as this 
could afford amusement, Eda had gained something by 
the continual change; but whenever they stopped, the 
same dark gloom fell upon her, and it became the more 
 pheoiaay when, at the end of a tour even longer than had 

en at first proposed, they returned to take up their re- 
sidence at Brandon. 

Sir Arthur, with the pertinacity which characterised 
him, and the somewhat impenetrable blindness to the 
character of ethers, which is universal, I believe, in vain 
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and self-sufficient men, still pursued his purposes with 
regard to Eda; and thinking that the opportunities of a 
country residence would be most favourable to his 
schemes, filled the house with gentlemen, each of whom, 
he thought, might be a suitable match for his fair niece, 
and who were not at all indifferent to the advantages 
of wedding broad lands and well-economised revenues. 
There was a middle-aged peer, and a young and wealthy 
baronet, and a simple esquire, enormously rich in every- 
thing but brains, and a captain of dragoons, the nephew 
and presumptive heir to a duke, who, to say the truth, 
was the best of the party, for he was a man of feeling, of 
character, and of thought, a little enthusiastic, indeed, in 
his notions, but whose imagination, in all its flights, 
soared heavenward. He was the only one who even 
caught Eda’s ear for more than a moment, and he did so 
under somewhat curious circumstances, for it was neither 
his abilities, the richness of his fancy, nor the generous 
character of his mind, sparkling through his conversation, 
which attracted her attention. On the contrary, as she 
saw from the first that he sought her society rather 
eagerly, she was for a time inclined to withdraw from him 
more decidedly than from the others, when one day, 
shortly after his arrival, he said, almost abruptly, ‘‘ Miss 
Brandon, you are very sad, and I can see that all these 
people tease you. I can divine the cause; but do not 
class me with them, for if you suppose that I have come 
here with the same views and purposes, you are mis- 
taken.”’ 

“‘T do not exactly understand you,’’ said Eda, gravely, 
‘nor can I admit exactly that my uncle’s friends do 
tease me. Iam not fond of much society, but that is 
all.”’ 

‘‘There is one way of explaining what I mean, Miss 
Brandon,’’ answered the other, ‘which will make you 
understand me without referring to other men’s views. 
It is by making you a confidant of that which is, indeed, 
a great secret. I am engaged to a lady, whom I love 
most sincerely, and have, indeed, been engaged for more 
than two years. She is not rich, and I am very poor, 
and we say nothing about our mutual understanding, for 
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fear it should give offence to those with whom my hopes 
of fortune rest. I have told you this, because I think it 
will put your mind at easc, so far as I am concerned, and 
because I wish much to speak with you upon another 
subject, of much interest, which may occupy more time 
than we can now command alone. There, I knew how 
it would be! Here comes Lord Kingsland, to say his 
soft nothings.”’ 

«Which I certainly shall not wait to hear,’’ replied 
Eda, with a smile. 

This brief conversation had taken place the day before, 
and now Eda sat with an open letter before her, in the 
hand-writing of her cousin Edgar. It was light and 
cheerful, though not very definite; but there were two 
or three words in it which conveyed to Eda’s mind more 
than the general tone seemed to imply. All he said was, 
‘“‘Do not give way to melancholy, my sweet cousin. 
Shake off the gloom which hung upon you when you 
departed, for the melancholy is now without cause, and 
the gloom is very useless. Storm-clouds last but a day or 
two, Eda; the wind is up, and has wafted yours away.” 

Eda knew that Edgar would not so have written to 
her had he not had better hopes in store than he ventured 
to express; and although she had shared her uncle’s 
surprise when she first heard that Edgar had gone to 
Australia, she had felt what Sir Arthur had not felt: 
that he had not taken that journey without a powerful 
motive, 

It was the spring of the year; the days had not leng- 
thened much, and it was atill dark at the dinner hour. 
Eda had dined in her own room the day before, but now 
she prepared to go down with a lighter heart than she 
had known for long, long months; and ringing for her 
maid, conversed with her from time to time, while she 
dressed her hair. When the girl’s task was done, she 
went down to the housekeeper’s room, not without having 
remarked the change in her mistress; and there she told 
her gocd old fellow-servant, with a shrewd and self- 
satisfied look. ‘‘ Miss Brandon’s getting over it, I can 
tell you, Mrs. Gregson. The captain’s to be the man, 
I’m sure.”’ 
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‘In the mean time, Eda proceeded to the drawing-room 
with a lightened heart, and diversified the cercmonious 
moments which occur while people are waiting for their 
meal, by damping, if not extinguishing, any hopes Sir 
Arthur’s guests might have conceived. 

‘* Really, you look resplendent to-night, Miss Brandon,”’ 
said the peer, seating himself beside her. ‘‘ The country 
air seems quite to have refreshed you.’’ 

‘“‘T trust it may have the same effect upon your lord- 
ship in time,’’ replied Eda; and a slight smile that eame 
upon the lips of the young dragoon gave more point than 
she intended to her words. 

Lord Kingsland, however, was not so easily driven 
from his attack, and he replied, ‘“‘Oh! I do not think 
country air has any effect upon me. I am so much 
accustomed to spend the whole spring in London, that 
the air of the great city at that season of the year agrees 
with me by habit better than that of the country.” 

‘*I feel very differently about it,’’ replied Eda, ‘I 
should have thought, from my own experience, that fifty 
or sixty springs in London would shrivel any one to o 
mere mummy. ”’ 

‘Miss Brandon, Miss Brandon!’’ exclaimed the peer, 
with a smile, which he intended to be perfectly courteous 
and good-humoured, but from which he could not banish 
an expression of mortification, ‘I see the air must be 
detrimental to one’s looks, at all events, cr you would 
not pile so many years upon my head.”’ 

Eda would fain have apologised and explained, but 
Lord Kingsland had enjoyed enough of her conversation 
for that evening, and he soon after walked away. 

The man of money next approached, dressed in the 
very height of the fashion, and began speaking of the 
beauty and fertility of some parts of the estate of Brandon, 
remarking how wide a space it occupied in the map which 
hung in the hall. 

“It is, indeed, of a goodly length and breadth,’ re- 
plied Eda; ‘almost too extensive to be held by one 
individual. I am sufficient of a politician to think it 
would be much better if large properties were prevented 
from increasing. Moderate fortunes in the hands of 
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many must be better for a country than immense fortunes 
in the hands of a few.” 

‘‘Very Spartan notions, indeed!’’ said the young 
gentleman; ‘‘but I dare say you would not carry them 
eut in practice.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Eda, gaily; ‘I would prevent 
any man, having a large estate, from acquiring another 
by any means.”’ 

There was no reply to this bold assertion; and the 
baronet who followed seemed likely to call upon himself 
some as decided an expression of opinion, when dinner 
was announced, and the peer exercised his prerogative of 
taking Miss Brandon into the dining-room. The meal 
passed off tranquilly and stupidly enough, and the pudding 
and tart course was being removed, when a dull, heavy 
sound, like that of a cannon, made the windows rattle in 
the sashes. Nobody took any notice, however, for Mr. 
Filmer was describing, with powerful eloquence, one of 
the ceremonies of the Romish church, the performance of 
which he and Sir Arthur had witnessed at St. Peter’s, 
At the interval of about a minute, however, the same 
sound was repeated, and after another interval the report 
was heard again. 

“Those are minute-guns,” said Sir Arthur Adelon. 
‘‘Some ship got upon the Dog-bank, I dare say, and the 
wind is blowing very high, too.” 

‘“‘T saw a very fine large bark just coming round the 
point,’’ said Lord Kingsland, ‘‘ while I was taking a 
stroll upon the downs this evening. Probably it is her 
guns we hear, for there was no other vessel in sight.’’ 

‘‘She must have passed the Dog, then, far,’’ said Mr. 
Filmer, ‘‘and has probably run upon the spit beyond 
Beach-rock. The wind sets thence, so that we should 
hear the guns as clearly as we do now.”’ 

‘*More likely she has gone bump upon the shore,”’ 
said Sir Arthur, ‘‘ or the low reefs which lie two or three 
hundred yards out. She would try to hug the land as 
close as possible, to get into the bay, and avoid the fury 
of the gale.”’ 

While these words were spoken on all parts, several 
inore guns were distinctly heard; and Eda, yising, with 
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her face very pale, as the first dishes of the dessert 
were set upon the table, retired, saying, ‘I will 
send out some of the servants, my dear uncle. They 
may, perhaps, give the fishermen some holp in case of 
need.”’ 

““They will never arrive in time, my love,”’ replied 
Sir Arthur, “if the ship has got ashore. It must be 
fully twelve miles up to the spit, or more; but do as you 
like.”’ 

‘‘T will certainly send, if you have no objection,” 
replied Eda. ‘‘ The men may aid to save a human life, 
and a walk or ride of twelve miles is nothing in compa- 
rison.”’ 

Retiring into the drawing-room, Eda immediately rang 
the bell, and ordered as many of the servants as could be 
spared, to get upon horseback, and ride on as fast as 
possible in the direction from which the sound of the guns 
seemed to proceed. Her orders were clear, calm, and 
distinct, although her pale face and her trembling hand 
seemed to show that she was preatly agitated. ‘Call 
all the country people as you go,’’ she said; ‘and tell 
them to hurry down to give assistance with whatever 
their experience of the coast may lead them to think 
is necessary. I know,’’ she contimued, ‘‘ that the salva- 
tion of human life is not rewarded by the law or by 
. government, while enormous rewards follow the saving of 
property; ‘‘ but tell the men that I will give ten guineas 
for every life that is saved by their exertions.”’ 

‘‘Ten guineas, ma’am?’’ said the butler, to whom she 
spoke. ‘‘That is a great deal.”’ 

“‘Ten guineas, or more,’’ replied Eda, in a firm tone, 
‘if it be necessary to quicken their efforts. Now, make 
haste.” And lifting her eyes to the door, she perceived 
that the young captain of dragoons was standing just upon 
the nearer side of the threshold. She coloured a little as 
she saw him, for real enthusiasts have generally a certain 
degree of shyness with them; but as soon as she had ceased 
speaking the officer advanced, saying, ‘‘I will go with the 
men, Miss Brandon. They need somebody to lead and to 
direct, and I am not unaccustomed to such transactions. 
Hark! the gans seem to have ceased, but that is no sign 
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that the poor souls are out of danger, and I will set out 
directly.” 

“I will not thank you, Captain M——,”’ said Eda 
Brandon, ‘‘for I have no personal interest in these poor 
people; but your own heart will thank you, and God will 
bless you for your readiness on this occasion.’’ 

Iie left her and departed; and Eda sat in solitude, 
with her head resting on her hand, for nearly half an hour, 
with feelings which 1t would be very difficult to descnbe, 
fur they were sensations for which no reasonable cause 
could be assigned; phantom fears, which seemed to rise 
out of the depth of night, unevoked by anything more 
tangible than themselves. At length she was joined by 
the rest of the party, and strove to maintain a tranquil 
and equal demeanour, although the utter indifference she 
saw around her to the fate of a number of human beings 
perishing, perhaps, within a few miles, rather tended to 
increase than to diminish the agitation which she felt. 
Mr, Filmer sat down to play at chess with the younger 
baronet, and beat him most signally, giving him a, piece. 
Sir Arthur and Lord Kingsland played at piquet; and she 
was left to the tender mercies of the rich young commoner, 
who entertained her with an account of graperies and 
pine-pits, gave her a lecture upon the horticultural gar- 
dens, and was even deviating into some account of stock 
and piggeries, when Eda herself turned the conversation. 
Eleven o'clock arrived, and nobody appeared, but Eda 
made no movement to go. The echessmen were by this 
time discarded; three games of piquet had been played, 
and Sir Arthur had rung for wine and water, when Captain 
M entered with a calm and easy air, and walking up 
at once to Eda, without taking the least notice of any one 
else, he said, in a low tone, ‘‘There is some one in the 
library who will be glad to see you, and whom you will 
be glad to see. Do not agitate yourself,”’ he continued, 
seeing that she trembled very much, ‘‘all is safe.’’ 

But before I proceed to relate what followed, I must 
notice the events which had taken place between the time 
at which Captain M set ont on his expedition and 
that at which he returned. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tne night was very dark, and blowing a gale of wind. 
The blast was not, indeed, directly upon the shore at the 
point of the coast nearest to Brandon; but about seven 
miles to the eastward, the line of the land took a bend 
towards the south, forming a low shingly beach, with a 
spit of sand running out into the sea for full half a mile 
beyond the- southernmost point of the cliffs, and against 
this shingly beach the gale blew hard and direct. The 
distance from Brandon House to the sea, in a straight 
line, was less than two miles; but Captain M , fol- 
lowed by five or six servants, took his way across the 
country towards that part of the coast on which he judged 
the ship must have stranded. Riding on rapidly, he 
arrived, in about three quarters of an hour, at a village 
some nine miles from Brandon; and calling at one or two 
of the houses, he found that all the men, warned by the 
signals of distress, had gone down to the shore to give 
assistance. He learned, too, some farther particulars of 
the disaster which had occurred, and the exact spot where 
it had taken place. Pushing on without farther pause, 
then, he rode through the little village, where, as may be 
remembered, Edgar Adelen obtained his first interview 
with Martin Oldkirk; and issuing forth at the farther 
end, he soon after came upon the sea-shore, where a 
lighted tar-barrel and several links ehed a red glare over 
a terrible scene, which was also, from time to time, par- 
tially illuminated by glimpses of the moon, as the gray 
clouds, hurrying rapidly past, left her bright face visible 
for a moment, and then concealed it again beneath their 
swarthy veil. 

A tall and beautiful vessel appeared aground at the 
distance of less than a hundred yards from the beach. 
The masts were all still standing, and the fine tracery of 
the rigging, partially seen by the lights upon the shore, 
was now and then rendered completely visible when the 
moonlight breke forth behind for a moment, and bright- 
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ened the stormy sky. Around the burning tar-barrcl 
were several groups of men, with some women and chil- 
dren; and farther down upon the beach, even amidst the 
spray and foam, were others, one of whom held up a link, 
half extinguished by the dashing waves. An awful surf 
was falling in thunder upon the shore; and each mountain 
wave, as it rolled up, struck the unfortunate vessel on the 
stern and windward side, making a clear breach over her 
as she heeled towards the beach. When the moon was 
hidden, only the bow and the fore-mast could be seon by 
the lights on the shore, the rest of the ship being enve- 
loped in darkness, except where the white surf rushed 
pouring over the hull, and sprang glittering up amongst 
the cordage; but when the momentary moon shone out, 
the shrouds, the tops, and many parts of the rigging, 
were seen loaded with human beings, striving in agony 
to postpone the fate which seemed ready to fall upon 
them. There were shrieks and cries for help, and loud 
shouts of direction and command; but all were so mingled 
with the noise of the rushing wind, and the thunder of the 
billows upon the shore, that everything was indistinct, 
rising in one loud screaming roar to the spot at which 
the young officer had arrived. 

Drawing in his horse, he paused to gaze for a moment 
and consider what was expedient to be done; and at the 
game moment he perceived some of the men, with that 
gallant and intrepid daring which characterises the boat- 
men on the English coast, endeavouring to launch a boat 
a little to windward of the stranded ship. With a loud 
cheer they pushed her down into the water as a wave re- 
coded, and with a tremendous effort were shoving her off, 
when again the billows returned with a furious sweep, 
capsized her in &@ moment, and nothing was seen for 
several seconds but the figures of the men struggling in 
the surf, and the black hull of the boat surrounded by the 
whirling eddies of the retiring wave. For a moment it 
seemed as if several of the gallant fellows would be lost; 
but some clung to the boat, others scrambled back to the 
shore, and one, who was carried out, striking hard for life, 
was caught by another wave, and dashed back again, 
bleeding and almost senseless, on the beach. 
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Springing to the ground with several of the servants; 
Captain M hurried down to the principal group upon 
the beach, and put one or two questions, the import of 
which not being clearly seen at first by the men he 
addressed, they answered somewhat sullenly. 

“My good sir,”’ he said, speaking to a large, square- 
built man of the middle age, who seemed to be one of the 
principal boatmen, ‘‘I have been accustomed to these 
things, and aided to save many lives on a worse coast 
than this. The same means may prove effectual here, but 
we must have recourse to them ummediately, or the ship 
will be a complete wreck.’’ 

‘‘In two hours there won’t be one of her timbers toge- 
ther,’’ answered the man, dully. 

‘‘Then the more need to get the people off her at once,” 
said Captain M 

“Ay, if you can do it,’’ said the boatman, turning 
away. 

‘*Stay a moment,’’ cried the young officer, in a tone of 
command. ‘‘Has any one got a gun with a large bore, 
and a good long hank of stout but thin cord?”’ 

The object seemed to strike the man instantly, and 
turning sharply round, he laid his broad hand upon the 
young officer's shoulder, exclaiming, with an oath, 
“That's a good thought! There’s my large duck«gun 
will do capitally; and as for a cord, you can’t have any- 
thing better than one of our fish-lnes. It’s both light 
and strong.”’ 

All was changed in a moment; the efforts of the crowd 
were turned in a different direction; hope seemed to revive; 
a number of fishing-lines were brought forth, the heavy 
gun was placed in Captain M "3 hands, powder waa 
procured, a bullet pierced and attached to one end of the 
strong cord, while the other end was fastened tightly ta 
a thick rope. Every one aided; and Captain M 
having charged the piece, advanced as far as he could 
down to the beach, so that the waves, as they flowed up, 
reached his knees, and then prepared to fire. Before he 
did so, however, he turned to those behind him, saying, 
‘We shall have to try several times before we succeed, so, 
do not be disappointed if the first shot fails.” Then ele. 
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vating the gun, he pulled the trigger, in the hope that the 
bullet would carry the line over the rigging of the ship. 
As he had foreseen, however, the first attempt was unsuc- 
cessful, The sudden explosion of the powder broke the 
a before the bullet had got a foot from the mouth of 
the gun. 

**We must have less powder and a smaller ball,” said 
the young officer, ‘‘Some one cut a piece out of my 
glove here to wrapit in. Perhaps we shall succeed better 
this time.”’ 

Nor was he disappointed; the ball carried the line clear 
over the ship, between the main and fore masts, and fell 
into the sea some way beyond. The unhappy voyagers 
seemed to havo comprehended the efforts made for their 
safety, and had watched with eager eyes and in profound 
silence everything that was done. Not a word, not a cry 
was uttered from the moment the first shot was fired; and 
even when the second and more successful attempt was 
made, they were all silent still, for the line was so fine 
they did not perceive that the efforts of their friends on 
shore had been successful till the gestures of the crowd, 
rather than the voice of one of the boatmen, speaking 
through a trumpet, drew the attention of a sailor to the 
spot where the line had fallen. The directions were then 
given to run it through a pulley, and gently haul up tho 
rope, and this being accomplished, the rope was made fast 
at both ends, and a means of communication, however 
frail, established with the shore, 

A shout of joy burst forth from the people of the ship, 
and a loud cheer answered it from the beach. 

There were many difficulties still to be overcome, how- 
ever; for as the ship rocked to and fro when the waves 
struck her, there was a great chance of the rope snap- 
ping, especially if burdened with the weight of | man; 
but the son of one of the boatmen, a lad of about thirteen 
years of age, volunteered to try the dangerous path, with 
6 light hawser made fast round his middle. Slowly and 
with difficulty he pursued his way, holding on both by 
hands and feet; but his perilous task was at length 
accomplished, and as soon as the hawser was firmly 
fixed. he returned to the shore, bringing back the end of 
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the rope first sent, which had been passed through a 
pulley, so as to play easily. 

Several of the men then came over from the ship with- 
out much difficulty; but this method was so slow, that 
Captain M proposed another plan, which was imme- 
diately adopted when it was found that there were a num- 
ber of women and children in the bark. One of the sails 
of a small lugger was detached from the yard, and the 
corners being gathered together and made quite secure, 
it was slung upon the hawser, and connected with the 
rope passed through the pulley. It was thus easily 
moved backwards and furwards between the ship and the 
shore. Two, and sometimes three people, were brought 
to land at once; and joy and satisfaction displayed itself 
in every form and shape amongst those who were rescued 
from the grave. 

During the whole time thez {ese operations had been 
proceeding, two men were buon standing together in the 
fore-top, who, though they had busied themselves and 
assisted greatly in fustening the hawser and in passing 
the ropes, showed no anxiety to save themselves; aiding, 
indeed, to put the women and children into the sail, but 
remaining perfectly calm and motionless while the others 
passed to the shore. There was something in their man- 
ner and appearance which struck Captain M not a 
little, and advancing tv one of the persons who had first 
come over, he inquired who those two persons were. 

‘They are passengers from Sidney, sir,’’ replied the 
man; ‘‘ perfect gentlemen both of them, and two brave 
fellows as ever lived; “for if it had not been for them, we 
should have all lost heart long ago.”’ 

While he was speaking, some of the men who re- 
mained on board seemed by their gestures to urge the 
two gentlemen to go over; and the shorter of the two, 
taking a child in his arms from one of the sailors—it was 
the only child left—stepped into the sail, and holding 
fast by the rope above, was speedily drawn to land. A 
woman, who had been brought across some time before, 
with two other children, now rushed almost down into 
the sea when this new freight approached, as if afraid tho 
man would drop the child. But the young gentleman— 
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for he seemed very young, and was evidently of a supe- 
rior class—placed the little boy safely in her arms, say- 
ing, ‘‘ He is quite safe and warm.”’ 

The woman prayed God to bless him; but at the same 
moment his hand was taken by Captain M , and 
shaken heartily, while one of the servants exclaimed, 
‘*Mr, Adelon!—hurrah! hurrah!’ and half the people 
on the beach took up the cry, and waved their hats joy- 
fully. But Captain M and Edgar Adelon were 
speaking together eagerly and in a low voice, while the 
latter pointed once or twice to the fore-top of the stranded 
vessel, as if explaining to his friend that some one whoa 
they both knew was there. Several other persons then 
landed, so that the number on the shore amounted to 
nearly sixty, besides the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
huts and villages. Amongst the last who appeared was 
Edward Dudley, and he was warmly greeted by Captain 
M , though his appearance now, it must be remarked, 
notwithstanding his being somewhat worn and tempest- 
tossed, was very different from that of the Nameless 
Fisherman by the Nameless Lake. 

The servants of Sir Arthur Adelon were standing ut 
some distance while their young master spoke with Cap- 
tain M ; and Dudley, taking the arm of the latter, 
walked slowly away with him up the beach, and out of 
the light of the fire; but Edgar turned to speak a few 
minutes to his fellow-travellers, giving kind and hberal 
orders for their comfort and accommodation. 

‘‘J do not wish,” said Dudley, addressing Captain 
M » ‘to be recognised just at ‘present. I will choose 
my own time and my own manver; and you may, doubt- 
less, divine the reasons, as I know you have been made 
acquainted with a considerable portion of my history.”’ 

** T can easily conceive,’’ replied Captain M , “that 
you have a great many painful and unpleasant things to 
go through, which you would desire to do in your awn 
way; but I congratulate you most sincerely, Mr. Dudley, 
not alone upon your salvation this night, but upon your 
restoration to your country and your friends, your pro- 
perty and your reputation. I trust this storm will be the 
last you will have to encounter,”’ 
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‘God only knows!’’ replied Dudley, ‘‘ but for the 
futme, my dear sir, I shall be less apt than in earlier 
years to give way either to hope or to despair.”’ 

‘Hope is the best of the two,’’ rephed the. young 
officer, in a lighter tone. ‘‘It comes from heaven, and 
is an ingredient, more or less, in evorything that is good, 
and high, and holy. The other comes from below, lead- 
ing to all that is evil, and dark, and disastrous. Choose 
hope, then, my good friend. But here comes some one 
quickly after us. I trust none of the men are much 
injured?”’ 

‘None of the survivors,’’ answered Dudley, gravely; 

"but twenty or thirty porished when the ship first 
struck.” 

‘‘Mr. Adelon sent me, sir,’’ said a rough, but not un- 
pleasant voice, ‘‘to show one of you two gentlemen the 
way to my cottage. It is the gentleman who was on the 
wreck,’’ he continued, looking at Dudley, who said, in 
reply, that he was willing to go wherover the other should 
lead. 

‘‘ Then I will leave you now,’’ said Captain M——., in 
a low voice, ‘‘and your secret is perfectly safe with ma, 
depend upon it; but I trust that we shall meet again 
before I depart for London, and if not here, in the great 
eity.”’ 

‘<T will certainly find you out,’ replied Dudley, ‘for 
the scene and the circumstances in which we first met 
are never to be obliterated from memory, nor the kind- 
ness with which you soothed and relieved, at a moment 
when I thought there was none to help.” 

They then parted; and after taking a few steps for- 
ward with the stout, broad-set countryman who had been 
sent up to him, Dudley inquired how far they were from 
Brandon. 

‘‘Tard upon eleven miles, sir,’’ replied the man. 

‘Then the place where we run ashore must be what 
they call Beachrock Spit, I suppose?” rejoined Dudley. 

‘* Just so, sir,” said the man; ‘‘the rock that names 
it is about two miles farther on, t’other side of the spit, 
as we call it; but the village is up hard by, not above a 
quarter of a mile inland,”’ ; 
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‘‘Do you know a man of the namo of Martin Oldkirk?”’ 
asked Dudley, after advancing a few paces farther. ‘He 
must live in that village, I think.” 

‘‘ Yes, I know him, sir,’’ answered the countryman, 
abruptly. ‘*‘ What do you want with him?”’ 

‘‘I want some conversation with him,’’ answered Dud- 
ley. “I bring him some news of distant friends, and 
had, indeed, brought him a letter; but that, with all the 
rest of my baggage, is in the unfortunate ship, which wil! 
be a total wreck before to-morrow.” 

‘‘1’m sorry for that, sir,’’ said his companion; * for, 
to tell you the truth, J am Martin Oldkirk myself, so you 
may speak away as fast as you please.” 

** By and bye will do,”’ answered Dudley, ‘for I shall 
be very glad, Oldkirk, if you can let me lodge in your 
cottage for a night or two. At all events, you will allow 
me to dry my clothes there, and while that is doing, we 
can talk of other things.’’ 

‘‘T should be very happy to lodge you, sir,’’ replied 
the man, in a civil tone; ‘* but, Lord bless you, sir! it is 
not fit for such as you; and besides, there’s but one bed 
and a bare bedstead in the place.’’ 

‘The bare bedstead will do well enough for mo,”’ re- 
plied Dudley, ‘at least for the present; and to-morrow, 
perhaps, you will be able to procure me something else. 
Doubtless to-night every house and every bed in the place 
will have more than its fair share of occupants.”’ 

‘We may be quite sure of that,”’ answered Martin Old- 
kirk; ‘‘but I can get you some good hay and a clean pair 

‘of sheete, and that, with plenty of coats and things to 
keep you warm, will be better lodging than where you 
were like to have Jodged an hour or two ago.” 

“That is true,’’ answered Dudley; ‘‘and I should be a 
fool to grumble. You know a certain Mr. Norries, Old- 
kirk, do you not?’’ 

‘‘That I do,” cried the man, with a start. ‘‘ Poor 
entieman, [ am sorry for him! He deserved better, but 
e might have got worse; and one thing will always make 

his heart light. He never betrayed any one, though he 
might have got off himself if he had peached against 
others. But he always was ay “upright man, and readier 
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to hurt himself than any one else. But I can’t help 
thinking of him often, and how hard it is that he should bo 
out there working like a galley-slave, when he only wished 
to fiee his country. I dare say he’s very sad-like, isn’t he, 
sir? For I take it, you come from that place, don’t you?”’ 

‘‘Make your mind easy about his fate,” answered 
Dudley, ‘for he was well and happy when I saw him, 
and would not, I believe, come back to England, even it 
they would let him. He is under no restraint either, ex- 
cept that he cannot return from banishment.”’ 

‘* Ay, they will find out what a man they’ve lost,”’ an- 
pwered Oldkirk, ‘I should have hiked to have seen his 
hand-writing once again, however; but here we are just 
at the cottage, and I will blow you up a fire in a minute, 
and then run and get some things that you may want. A 
glass of brandy-and-water wouldn’t be amiss, nor against 
Vather Mathew either; for I am quite sure that the doc- 
tor would order it for you, after having gone through 
such a business.” 

‘‘]’m accustomed to privation in storm and tempest,’’ 
answered Dudley, entering the cottage; ‘‘ so do not give 
yourself much trouble about provisions, my good triend.”’ 
But, for some reason or another, Martin Oldkirk, though 
as we have seen, not given at all times to very intense 
courtesy, was determined to do the best he could to make 
his guest comfortable; and having blown the smouldering 
embers of his fire into a blaze, and piled on a quantity of 
mingled coal and wood, he went out again upon his hos- 
pitable errand. 

Dudley took off his coat and waistcoat to dry them at 
the fire, and drawing a pocket-book from the pocket of 
the former, examined the papers which it contained care- 
fully, to ascertain that they had not been injured by the 
sea-water, the spray of the waves having dashed over him 
for several hours. The leathern cover of tho book was 
completcly wet, but the contenta were safe enough; and 
after seeing that some documents, apparently official, 
were all uninjured, he read over by a candle, which his 
host had lighted, some memoranda written in a clear clerk 
like hand. _ 

“Ay, if ho will anawetme,’’ he said, commenting -as 
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he read; ‘‘ but I doubt the fact. It is most unfortunate 
the loss of my baggage. It cannot be helped, however; 
and after all, it is not vengeance I seek. Nevertheless, 
the power to thwart this man’s evil schemes were some- 
thing;’’ and sitting down by the fire-side, he fell into 
thonghts from which he was roused, in about twenty 
minutes, by the sudden lifting of the latch of the door, 
and the entrance of Edgar Adelon and Captain M 

‘They are all safe,’ said Edgar. ‘And now, what 
will youdo, Dudley? I shall ride on to Brandon at once.”’ 

«* And I will remain here, Edgar,’ replied the other, 
‘¢if you are quite sure that none of the servanta recog- 
nised me. I remembered the butler’s face at once.”’ 

‘‘J do not believe that any one saw you,’’ replied 
Edgar; ‘‘and I suppose the best plan will be to act in 
the manner that was previously arranged; for our ship- 
wreck here,’’ he added, with a smile, ‘‘has merely landed 
us a hundred miles nearer Brandon.”’ 

«The only thing,”’ replied Dudley, ‘‘that is necessary, 
is not to mention to any one my return to England, till 
I have time to arrange all my plans; nor, indeed, to say 
that you have met with me at all, or heard anything 
concerning me.”’ 

‘‘ But, Eda,” said the young gentleman; ‘‘ what to 
her, Dudley?”’ 

‘* Oh! tell her, of course,’’ replied his friend. ‘I 
would not keep her in unnecessary suspense for a mo- 
ment; and she will see the necessity of her acting dit- 
ferently towards others.’’ 

A slight smile came upon the lip of Captain M as 
he heard their conversation, ‘‘I do not know whether 
you are aware,’’ he said, “that there are a good many 
guests at Brandon: reputed suitors of the young lady. 
Indeed, it is more like the hall of Ulysses during his 
absence than anything else. But I suppose,’’ he con- 
tinued, with a gay glance towards Dudley, ‘‘the wan- 
dering king of Ithaca will some day soon return to claim 
his own, and drive these daring mortals from the gates.’’ 

His words did not cheer Dudley, for there were still 
too many difficulties in his path, too many painful cir- 
enmatances in his situation, for anything like gay hope 
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to brighten the cloudy aspect of his fate; and as he did 
not himself reply, Edgar reverted to what they had been 
speaking of before, and said, ‘‘ Well, I will mde on then 
at once, and I suppose I shall hear from you as to far- 
ther procoedings.”’ 

‘Oh! yes; I shall easily find a messenger,’’ replied 
Dudley; and once more shaking hands warmly with 
Captain M , he saw him and his companion depart. 

Little delay was made upon the road by Captain M 
and Edgar Adelon, although the latter had a strong in- 
clination to choose the right-hand road, where it parted 
from the high-way to Barhampton, leading direct to Clive 
Grange. He refrained, however, remembering that his 
father must know of the wreck, and might hear that he 
was on board. On arriving at Brandon Ifouse, the 
tranquil aspect of all things, and the servant’s reply that 
Sir Arthur was playing at piquet, showed him that no 
great anxiety on his account had found its way into his 
father’s bosom; and consequently proceeding to the 
library himself, he requested Captain M to send Eda 
to him, as we have seen he did. The moment she ap- 
peared he took her in his arms and kissed her with 
fraternal affection, saying, ‘‘I have just escaped death, 
dearest Eda, and I wanted to see you before I see any 
one else, for I have good news for you. Dudley is well, 
is here in England, and has received a full pardon.’’ 

Eda turned very pale, pressed her hand upon her heart, 
and grasped the arm of a chair for support. ‘“‘ Stay, 
stay, Edgar,” she said, ‘‘do not tell me too much at 
once. A full pardon, do you say? But still the stain will 
remain upon his name.”’ 

Edgar drew back a step, and gazed at her gravely, 
almost sternly. ‘And would that make any difference 
to you, Eda, when you knew him, when you felt him, to 
be imnocent?’’ he demanded. 

Eda waved her hand, with a look of reproach. ‘None, 
Edgar, none!” she answered. ‘You cannot suppose 
such a thing for a moment; but it will make a great 
difference to him, I know Dudley well, and I feel sure 
that these events will cast a shadow over his whole life, 
if his innocence cannot be elearly established. But yet, 
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I will not regrot it,”’ she eried, rising with o brighter 
liok, ani laying her hand upon her cousin’s arm. ‘‘ It 
will give me the means, dear Edgar, of proving to him 
what devotion and attachment a woman’s heart is capable 
cf. The vision of my young love, when first he and I 
knew each other, now cight years ago, will now indeed 
he realized, I thought then how happy it would make 
me to show such a man as that, that no circumstances of 
fortune, no inducements, no unworthy obstacles, could 
affect in the slightest degree my attachment, when once 
given upon just and reasonable grounds. Now I can 
prove it to him all, and I am ready to prove it.’”’ 

‘‘T am sorry, dear girl, to dispel your visions of de- 
votion,”’ answored Edgar, gaily; ‘‘ but here, though you 
can make him as happy as man need be, by giving him 
your fair hand and your true heart, you cannot cheer him 
under the doubt and suspicion of the world, for from 
that he is now quite cleared. His pardon was not granted 
till his innocence was proved beyond a doubt, by the ac- 
knowledgement of him who did the deed for whieh he has 
been so great a sufferer; and be assured that he will not 
rest satisfied until, by act of parliament, his condem- 
nation is reversed. I will tell you more hereafter, dear 
cousin; and now J will go and see if I ean find fitter 
clothes to appear in this smart house; for during the last 
year and a half I have been much more accustomed to 
Fit in ships’ eabins, or to range wild woods, than to take 
my place in a gay drawing-room. But remember, Eda, 
not one word of Dudley’s return, nor of his pardon. 
There is much to be done and thought of.”’ 

Eda would fain have had some explanations regarding 
the wreck of the vessel which brought her cousin over, 
hut Edgar answered gaily, ‘‘I will tell all that to the 
assembled multitude in the drawing-room;”’ and then he, 
in turn, asked questions about Clive Grange, and its in- 
habitants; bat Eda replied in the same tone in which he 
had spoken, ‘‘I will tell you all that to-morrow, Edgar. 
You cannot see Helen to-night, nor, indeed, to-morrow 
either, for she and Mr. Clive are both absent, I find, and 
do not return till the end of the week.”’ With that 


they parted, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Anout an hour and a half after Edgar had loft him, 
Dudley was seated with Martin Oldkirk at a very homely 
neal; but it was good, though plain, and the gentleman 
had shared, or rather more than shared, with his com- 
panion, the small portion of brandy which the labouring 
man had brought. Either Dudley’s spirits had risen, or 
he had assumed a greater degree of cheerfulness than he 
really felt. He was by nature frank and free, as the 
good old English term goes, although early misfortunes 
had, as we have shown in his room at Cambridge, given 
a thoughtful cast to an imaginative mind. If, occasionally, 
he seemed a |ittle proud or haughty, it was with his 
equals or his superiors in rank, where a feeling that im- 
paired circumstances in himself might generate o sense 
of condescension in them, induced him, by a certain cold- 
ness of manner, to repel that vainest form of pride. 
With those inferior to him, his manner was very different. 
Calm, easy, certain of his own position and of their es- 
timation of it, he ran no chance of offending by too 
ereat familiarity, or of checking by too great reserve. 
He was well aware that the lower classes are much 
keener observers than the general world gives them credit 
ior being, and that their estimation of their superiors in 
station 18 generally founded on much more just grounds 
than those on which men who are accustomed to judge 
by mere conventional standards too frequently rely. 
Oldkirk had become easy in his society, and their con- 
versation, though not, perhaps, exactly gay, was cheerful 
and interesting. Dudley described the house that Nor- 
ries had built for himself, his habits, his manners of life, 
the diffieulties, the dangers, the pleasures, and the wild 
freedom of an Australian settler; and Martin Oldkirk 
questioned, and talked, and discussed, as if his companion 
had been an old friend. They put their feet to the fire, 
they gazed into the glowing embers; they leaned on 
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cither side of the table in meditative chat, and the high- 
born, high-bred gentleman felt that he was speaking with 
a man of considerable natural powers, who, though un- 
cultivated, was not ignorant, and though not always 
courteous, rarely actually vulgar. 

At length Dudley drew out his pocket-book, and taking 
forth the memoranda which he had previously examined, 
looked over them for a moment, and then inquired, in an 
ordinary tone, “ Pray did you ever know a person of the 
name of Filmer—Teter Filmer?”’ 

The man started from his seat as if he had been struck; 
his whole countenance worked, his lips quivered, his 
brow contracted, and his sharp eyes fixed upon Dudley, 
with a fierce and angry stare. It seemed as if he were 
deprived of the power of utterance, for though his under 
jaw moved, as if he would have spoken, he spoke not, 
but struck the table a hard blow with his clenched fist. 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ exclaimed Dudley. ‘‘I did 
not intend to agitate you in this manner. I had no idea 
that such simple words could produce such emotion.’’ 

Martin Oldkirk cast himself down again upon the 
settle from which he had risen, pressing his hands upon 
his eyes; and when Dudley added a few words more, he 
exclaimed, in a loud, harsh voice, ‘‘ Hold your tongue, 
hold your tongue! you have named a fiend, and you have 
raised one!”’ 

‘*T did not intend it, I can assure you,” replied Dudley, 
‘let us speak of something else.’’ 

‘‘No!”’ cried the man, ‘‘ I can neither speak nor think 
of anything else now that name is mentioned. Let me 
look at that paper; let me see what is put down there.’’ 

‘“‘T have no objection,’ answered Dudley; ‘‘ but if it 
is to agitate you thus, you had really a great deal better 
forbear.” 

The man did not answer, but stretched forth his hand; 
and Dudley gave him the paper. He then laid it down 
before him, drew the single candle closer to him, and 
supporting his broad forehead with his clasped hands, 
and leaning his elbows on the board, gazed upon the 
memoranda with a haggard and staring eye. He re- 
mained in the same position for fully ten minutes, without 
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uttering one word, and then, pushing the paper across to 
Dudley, he said, in a much calmer tone, ‘That is Mr. 
Norries’s writing?”’ 

‘Tt is,’ answered Dudley; ‘but I am quite sure he 
had no idea the questions he had there put down for mo 
to ask would agitate you so terribly!” 

‘He should have known! he should have known!” 
smd Martin Oldkirk, with stern bitterness; “but it 
matters not. I shall have recovered myself before to- 
morrow morning, and we will then talk more—but yet, 
tell me first, what have you to do with this man? This, 
this ’’ but it seemed he could not utter the word, 
and after breaking off the sentence abruptly, he added, 
‘* Have you ever seen him? Do you know him?” 

‘*T have seen him, do know him,’’ answered Dudley; 
‘‘and I have every reason to believe that he has endea- 
voured to injure me most basely.’’ 

Dudley paused, and thought for a moment or two, and 
then added, ‘‘I had bettcr, perhaps, tell you how; for 
you had some share im the business.”’ 

‘© [?—-J?"’ exclaimed Martin Oldkirk. ‘* What had I 
to do between you and him? I have not seen him for 
many long years. I knew Sir Arthur Adelon was here, 
it is true, and I kept out of his way; but the priest is 
not with him surely.’ 

‘The priest is with lim,’’ answered Dudley; ‘and 
has never left him.”’ 

“Qh! yes he did; yes he did!’’ replied the peasant; 
‘‘he was away two whole years, I know. I thought he 
had gone to do penance, as he would call it, and would 
never appear in the world again. Had he done so, had 
Le wept in solitude and silence for the whole of his bad 
career, I might have forgotten it: no, not forgotten it! 
forgiven, perhaps, but forgot it, never! He is here, then, 
here in this country; here in the baronet’s house?’ 

‘*T cannot exactly say that,’’ answered Dudley; “for 
I do not know, and I would not deceive you on .any 
account; but he was here two years ago, rather more, 
perhaps, for it was in the autumn; and he did all he 
evuld to injure me, though life or death were at stake.”’ 

‘‘Ay, that is strange,’’ said Martin Oldkirk. ‘‘ Pray, 
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may I ask what is your name, sir, for that is a thing I 
do not know even yet?”’ 

‘‘My name is Dudley,”’ replied his companion; ‘‘ and 
you may perhaps remember ” 

‘Why, then, you are the man who was tried and cast 
for the death of tho young lord over the cliffs?’ said 
Martin Oldkirk, interrupting him. 

‘‘The same,’’ answered Dudley. ‘I was tried and 
condemned for an act with which I had nothing to do. 
Of Father Filmer, I have seen little or nothing, except 
when he came to visit me in prison, and tried to convert 
me to the Roman Catholic faith.” 

‘* Ah! he never lost sight of that,’’ answered Oldkirk; 
‘‘but still, what had he to do with you?”’ 

‘* Why, you shall hear,’’ answered Dudley; ‘‘ only let 
me tell my tale to the conclusion. Do you remember 
one night when Mr. Adelon came to visit you, and when 
you gave him a good deal of aasistance?’’ 

“Oh, yes! I remember it very welJ,’’ answered the 
man. ‘‘I thought, at first, there was some trick, and [ 
would not say much; but I soon got sure of my man, 
and then I was willing enough to do anything I could 
for him, for I thought of his mother, poor young man. 
It’s a pity I couldn’t do more; but I fancied that Mr. 
Norries would know how to manage.’ 

‘*Mr. Norries knew little of the matter till it all trans- 
pired long afterwards,’’ replied Dudley; ‘‘ but now, as 
a friend, Mr. Norries wishes me to possess such infor- 
mation as to frustrate the schemes of this Mr. Filmer, 
and hé®knew ne one better to whom he could send me 
than yourself,”’ 

e : I should like to see the letter,’’ said Martin Old- 
irk, 

‘‘T am afraid that cannot well be,’’ replied Mr. Dudley; 
‘‘my baggage, as I told you, is by this time, doubtless, 
at the bottom of the sea; but you know Mr. Norries’s 
hand-writing, and you cannot doubt that those memoranda 
were put down by him.”’ 

‘*That’s true, that’s true!”’ said the man; ** but still 
I should like to see the letter. However, don’t let us 
talk any more of things which are so long gone. I will 
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pive you an answer to-morrow, when I have thought over 
it. In the mean time, | should hko very much to hear 
what the matter was all about two years ago. I recollect 
the trial very well, and Mr. Adelon coming to me in 
search of information. I gave him a rudish sort of 
answer at first; but he was so frank and so desperate- 
like, that I could not well refuse; and in the end I went 
with him to Norries, but 1 cannot see how this hypo- 
eritical priest had anything to do with that.” 

‘What object, and interest he could have, I know 
not,’’ answered Dudley, who was a little puzzled with 
the rambling and desultory manner in which his compa- 
nion spuke. ‘All I can tell you is what he actually did, 
and of that Mr. Adelon says he has no doubt. In the 
first place, when Iidgar went to meet you the second 
time, he saw you at the old workhouse of a place the 
name of which I forget. He was followed secretly, by 
Mr. Filmer’s order, by a little boy, who was directed, 
inmediately he discovered the place he entered, to give 
information to the constable of the hundred, who was 
already warned to seize Mr. Adelon and any one whom 
he had with him, on the pretenco of his companions 
having been engaged in the Chartist riots.’’ 

‘* Ay, I broke master constable’s head for his pains,”’ 
said Oldkirk. ‘‘ Go on, sir.’’ ; 

‘‘ He then deceived Mr. Adelon as to the time of my 
trial,’’ continued Dudley; “‘ and subsequently the same 
man gave intimation to a blacksmith, named Edward 
Lane, who could have borne important testimony, that 
the officers of justice were seeking for him. This priest 
also persuaded Mr. Clive and his daughter, who could 
have proved my innocence at once, and who have proved 
it since, to fly from England, and induced a man, named 
Daniel Connor, to give evidence which approached as near 
perjury as possible.’’ 

‘‘He hated you heartily,’ said Martin Oldkirk, setting 
his teeth hard; ‘and he cannot hate without secking to 
destroy.”’ 

‘‘For some reason, he certainly does seem to hate 
me,”’ replied Dudley; ‘‘ and whether he has power to in- 
jure me farther or not, I cannot tell; but at all events, it 
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“Oh! yes, I heard that,’’ replied Martin Oldkirk ; 
‘‘but there are many priests in Rome, and I knew that 
this man had been away for a long while after poor Lady 
Adelon’s death; so I never thought it was the same. 
Did Mr. Norries tell you to ask me for anything more?”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’ replied Dudley; ‘he said you have charge of 
certain papers belonging to me.”’ 

‘‘They were given me by Norries,’”’ replied Oldkirk ; 
‘and I certainly shan’t give them to any one without his 
orders,” 

“‘Perhaps you are right,’’ replied Dudley; ‘‘ and to 
tell you the truth, I care very little about them, for they 
only serve to prove a fact which I have long known: that 
strong passions take as inveterate a hold of weak minds 
as of more powerful minds. They might, indeed, give 
me some little authority and influence where it may be 
needful, but that is all.’’ 

‘¢Strike at Filmer, strike at Filmer!’’ said Martin 
Oldkirk, sharply; ‘‘ and be you suro, sir, that man has 
nourished in the baronet every evil plant, till it has pro- 
duced evil fruit. But remember, whatever you do, do it 
before plenty of witnesses. Take some public room, 
some crowd, some general meeting, and tax him there 
with all his wickedness. Unmask him before multitudes, 
and make him a scoff and a byword for ever. But now, 
sir, it is late; you must be tired enough, and we shall 
have many things to talk of to-morrow. It is my way, 
when anything moves me a great deal, to lie down and 
sleep. Isleep like a stone when I am much moved; and 
then I get up with my thoughts fresh and clear. I have 
made you up the best bed I can, and I dare say weari- 
ness will be as good as a feather pillow. Wait, I will 
light you another candle; I dare say, now, you never sat 
with a single one before.”’ 

‘‘T have sat through long nights with none,’’ replied 
Dudley, ‘ You forget, my good friend, what it is to be 
a convict in a penal colony, and cannot know what it is 
to be an escaped convict in the midst of wilds and deserts 
which the foot of man has seldom trod; but such has 
been my fate.”’ 

‘I did forget,’ replied Martin Oldkirk. ‘* You have 
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had a hard lot, sir.”’ And Dudley and he parted for the 
night. 

“The sun had been up more than an hour when Dudley 
awoke on the following morning; and while he dressed 
himself in the little back room of the cottage where he 
nad slept, he heard voices in the neighbouring chamber, 
and could distinguish the words: ‘‘I hope the gentleman 
will remember us well for our trouble, for you see, Martin, 
the locks aren’t broken, and we’ve not even looked intu 
them.”’ 

‘‘f will be answerable for him,’’ replied the voice of 
Martin Oldkirk. ‘‘ You may be sure he will pay you 
well;’’ and the words were succeeded by a heavy trailing 
sound, as if somo large object was dragged slowly from 
one side of the room to another. 

When Dudley entered the front chamber, he saw two 
large boxes standing on the left hand side, to which 
Martin Oldkirk pointed, with a look of satisfaction, say- 
ing, ‘* We’ve got them out, sir, though we had some 
trouble, and they seemed pretty well soaked in the sea- 
water. Now that the tide’s out, she stands well nigh high 
and dry at one part; that’s to say, what's left of her, for 
the masts are all down, and she’s broken in two. Ano- 
ther tide, if the wind goes on blowing in this way, won't 
leave a stick of her together. A good deal has been got 
out of her, notwithstanding: one-third of the cargo, I 
dare say, and most of the passengers’ baggage.” 

“ This, is, indeed, an important service, Oldkirk,’’ re- 
plied Dudley; ‘and you shall now have Norries’s letter; 
but we must break the chest open, for my keys are lost.”’ 

What he proposed was soon effected. The trunks 
were broken open, the different articles they contained 
taken out to dry, and the letter which had been so often 
mentioned was placed in Oldkirk’s hands. He took it to 
the window and read it eagerly, and then exclaimed, 
‘* That’s a good man, that’s a good man, sir! He’s the 
only lawyer that I ever knew who would come forward to 
help a poor man without fee or rewatd. He saved me 
from ruin. The little I have I owe all to him, and [ will 
do all that he tells me. You shall hear all about it, sir; 
every word; but first let us have some breakfast.” 
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CIAPTER XXXIX. 


Tne calm evening light was shining sweetly upon park, 
and wood, and valley, and high, bare down: a strong 
wind blew the fleecy clouds fast across the sky, varying 
the face of earth with shadows that chased one another 
like children in their play; and ever and anon the sun 
was left clear and brilliant, and his rays, poured obliquely 
from a point hardly two hand’s-breadth from the horizon, 
gilded the western sides of the trees, and made their 
lustrous leaves shine like diamonds. Through the heart 
of Eda Brandon the shadowy clouds of manifold emotions 
passed as rapidly as the vapours over the sky, but still 
the sun of hope shone forth again, and rendered the little 
world of her fair bosom as bright and sparkling as the 
scene around her, He was safe, he was home again, he 
was near her, he was clear of blame; his innocence was 
made manifest to the eyes of the whole world. She 
could look with pride even to his sufferings and to her 
own love; she could say, ‘“‘ He has been injured, traduced, 
and grieved, but he is innocent, and I have loved him 
still,’’? Oh! how joyful was the thought of consoling him 
through life for all he had undergone! how sweet the ex- 
pectation of seeing him again, as, leaning on Edgar’s 
arm, she walked quickly across the park towards the old 
priory; but yet those feelings were sorely agitating. Joy 
would hold its place, and al] seem giad and cheerful for a 
time; but then, the very intensity of her affection would 
reach a point which became almost painful, and a sensa- 
tion of faintness would come over her, and make her 
pause and pant for breath, 

Edgar felt for her; for although a great change had 
come over him since first he was presented to the reader; 
although experience and action, the seasoning fires of 
youth, had given decision and firmness to his character; 
although he had grown more powerful in mind, more 
manly in character, yet not one of the warm enthusiastic 
feelings of his heart had been lost, and he could under- 
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stand what it was to feel, with sensations very like thora 
of fear, the meeting with a lover under such circumstances 
as hers. He soothed her kindly, and tenderly, too; he 
cheered her with every bright subject that fancy could 
suggest; but he ventured not to laugh or jest, as he might 
have done at another time; for he saw and knew that the 
emotions were too deep, the waters of the heart too pro- 
found, to be stirred by the light winds in sport. At length 
the limits of the park were reached, and they passed out. 
He walked quickly through the little wood, though Eda 
murmured, * Oh, Edgar!’’ and would fain have paused fo1 
a moment, for he thought she would be better, stronger, 
happier, when the first mecting was over. In a minute 
more, the gray ruin, and the green ivy, and the little 
meadow before the sculptured porch, and the stream 
glancing beyond, were before their eyes, and the form of 
Dudley, rising up from a pile of architectural fragments, 
on which he had been sitting, was in Eda’s sight. 

There had been many emotions, as I have said, in her 
breast, as she walked thither; there had been anxiety, 
and joy, and some degree of apprehension of she knew 
not what; but the moment that she beheld him every im- 
pression gave way to one, the thought of all he had 
suffered, and how he had suffered it. It came rushing 
upon her like a torrent, as one great image, the anguish, 
the indignation, the privations, the sorrows, the wrongs 
he had endured and felt; and giving way at once to tho 
impulse of the heart, and forgetting all conventional forms, 
and the cold, thoughtful ceremonies of the world, she 
sprang forward, she cast herself into his arms, she wept 
with mingled joy and grief. 

There was a long, long pause, for neither of the two 
could speak, and Edgar would not. The tears rose, too, 
in Dudley’s eyes: not the tears of those weaker emotions 
which shake the light and the tender on meeting again 
with those they love, but the tears of strong, powerful, 
soul-subduing gratitude to God for mercies shown, and 
hope and happiness restored. He thanked, from his very 
heart, the Almighty Ruler of all destinies, that he had 
seen his native land again; he thanked him for delive- 
rance from disgrace, and sorrow, and undeserved punish- 
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ment; he thanked him for a reputation cleared, a high 
name restored, for honour, and for peace, and for dawning 
happiness; and perhaps he thanked him more than all for 
giving him the love, the persevering, devoted, unchanging 
love of one whom he loved so well. It was indeed the 
crowning blessing of all; that which alone could render 
life cheerful and pleasant to him; and while, with his 
arms around her, he pressed her to his heart, and kissed 
her soft cheek, he felt that of all the blessings prepared 
for man by the great Creator in the terrestrial paradise, 
there was no blessing equal to the last, which was bestowed 
for the comfort and consolation needed by man even in 
Eden. 

At length their feelings found voice; and seating them- 
selves upon the samo shaded pile of chiselled stonco-work 
where Dudley had waited the coming of Eda and her 
cousin, they began to talk over the past and the future. 
Of the past the reader knows so much that he need not 
listen to their conversation here. Nor did Dudley dwell 
upon it long, for he knew that their time was short, and 
that Eda must speedily return to mingle once more with 
gay scenes, in which she took no interested part; but 
turning quickly to the more important present, on which 
so much depended, he besought Kida not to say to any one 
that she had seen him, nor to give a hint that he had 
returned to the land. 

‘“‘There are many things, dearest Eda,’’ he said, ‘‘ which 
I wish to do before I openly avow myself. I must, in the 
first place, claim back my property from the crown, and 
take measures to make my restitution to all my rights, 
and the restoration of honour to my name, as clear and 
perfect as possible; and for these purposes I must sce 
Mr. Clive. But Iam told he is absent. Do you think 
he will soon return ?”’ 

‘‘Not till the end of the week they told me at the 
Grange, Dudley,’’ answered Miss Brandon; “but I can 
easily get his address.”’ 

‘Are you quite sure, dear Eda,’’ asked Dudley, ‘‘that 
he has not told the facts concerning the death of Lord 
Hadley to other and less discreet persons than yourself, 
especially to Mr. Filmer ?”’ 
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‘‘Certainly not, unless by letter,” replied Eda; ‘‘for 
both Mr. Clive and Helen were away when we arrived. 
I have asked at many of the cottages of the peasantry in 
regard to the cause of his long absence, but do not find 
that any one entertains the slightest suspicion of what it 
seems, from Edgar’s account, has taken place in London, 
and I am quite sure that neither my uncle nor Mr. Filmer 
have the slightest knowledge of the changed circumstan- 
ces in which we stand, I think it might be better,’’ she 
added, and then paused and hesitated, with a beautiful 
blush rising up and tinging her cheek and temples, ‘‘1 
think it might be better—why should I scruple to say so? 
to come up to Brandon and claim me for your own at 
once. There are several persons there, some of them 
entertaining expectations, | believe with my uncle’s en- 
couragement, which can never be fulfilled; and 1 would 
fain have it known at once, Dudley, that my hand is pro- 
mised to another, and that there is nothing which has 
been able to shake my esteem for a man whose conduct 
in trifles only gave me, in early years, the clearest indi- 
cation of what would be his conduct in more important, 
though more painful, scenes at an after period.” 

Dudley pressed his lips upon her hand. ‘‘ Dear Eda,”’ 
he said, ‘‘the temptation is a great one; but let us think 


: well what we are doing. Your uncle, I believe, knows 


not, has, in fact, no suspicion, that my innocence is proved, 


' and my pardon granted.”’ 


‘‘Noue, none whatever,” answered Eda. ‘‘ During se- 


' yoral months, while we were wandering hither and thither, 


he only saw the newspapers at intervals, and I know not 


' whether the case was ever stated in them at all.’ 


‘Tt was hinted at in one of the evening prints,’’ said 
Edgar Adelon; “but the whole transaction was conducted 


i privately, without any affectation of secrecy indeed, but 


in & quict, unostentatious manner; and the Secretary of 
State thought, when all was decided, that it would be 
better to take no public notice of the transaction till your 
return, Dudley; when, as he said, you could yourself have 
recourse to auch means os you might judge advisable.”’ 
Dudley had fallen into a reverie while Edgar was speak- 
ing, but he roused himself immediately, saying, in the same 
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low tone which they had hitherto empleyed—for the im- 
pression of their secret meeting affected even their con- 
versation, while no one could bear—‘‘ Perhaps it might 
be better, as you say, Eda; but if I determine upon 
following this course, prepare yourself, love, for somewhat 
strange and perhaps unpleasant scenes. Your uncle will, 
of course, imagine at first than 1 am an escaped convict. 
Jie will be indignant at my showing myself in his house 
at all, still more indignant at what he will consider my 
rash pretensions. He may carry this indignation to vio- 
lent measures and harsh terms; and if you yoursolf are 
present, it may place you in unpleasant circumstances.”’ 

“I fear not,” anewered Eda, ‘the whole will be easily 
explained; and although he will, doubtless, still object, 
and I might be most unwilling, in matters not affecting 
my whole happiness and welfare, to reject the counsel of 
one who has been a father to me, yet in this case, Dudley, 
no objections will be of any avail. I have scrutinized my 
own heart; I know and understand my own feelings, and 
I am ready to choose my part at once, and to act up to 
it to the end.”’ 

‘‘But the question is this,” said Dudley. ‘‘Can you 
do so, my Eda, if I think fit, on motives of my own, to 
give no explanations to your uncle, or any one who may 
be present, to let mistakes go on, and confusion work 
itself clear by gradual and natural means ?¢”’ 

‘‘But upon what motives, Dudley?’’ asked Eda, in a 
tone of anxiety. ‘‘Why should you suffer mistakes to 
cxiat when there is an easy way of explaining them?’’ 

‘‘Not for the purpose, belicve me, dear girl,’’ replied 
Dudley, ‘‘of showing how strong is the force of your 
attachment, and inducing you to avow your unshaken 
affection even fur a condemned convict; neither with a 
view to let your uncle commit himself by injustice towards 
me; but to open his eyes, perhaps, to the conduct of a 
villain aud a hypocrite who has long deceived him. The 
course I propose seems to me to be the best adapted to 
that object; but I will think over it Eda till to-morrow 
morning. Could not you and Edgar stroll down here te- 
gether on an early walk an hour or two before breakfast?” 

‘‘Assuredly,” answered Edgar, speaking for his cousin, 
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‘All our guests are sad lie-a-beds, and will be in no con- 
dition to interrupt us, except our good fmend, Captam 
M , and of him we can easily dispose.” 

“Well, I will think of itto mght,”’ replied Dudley. ‘<I 
should have liked to see Clive first, indeed; but 1 think 
as he is absent we must not wait his coming. Only re- 
member not to give any explanation till 1 judge right to 
do so myself. I thnk da will not disavow her love 
under any circumstances ?”’ 

‘* Assuredly,” answered Eda; “but one POF our ser- 
vants said to-day, that there was some expectation enter- 
tained of the return of Mr. Clive and Ifelen to-morrow: 
tidings which have kept Edgar’s heart beating all the 
day;’’ and she gazed at her cousin with a gay smile. 

‘©T shall be able to tell you more when we meet, Dud- 
ley,’ said Edgar; ‘‘and to say the truth, I think your 
plan the very ‘best you could have formed; for whether 
Mr. Clive is here or not, I shall be able to prove all the 
facts, having a copy of the depositions.”’ 

‘‘There are more facts than you know, Hdgar,’’ an- 
swered Dudley, in a somewhat stern tone; and Eda 
started at the words, and drew a little aside, saymg, 
“‘ Speak with me for a moment, Dudley. You would not, 
I am sure,’ she continued, in a low voice, ‘do anything 
to injure my uncle. You may have obtained those papers 
of which we once heard much mention; but I think—nay, 
I am sure—that you would not use them to his detri- 
ment.”’ 

“Pain him, I must, Eda,’’ rephed Dudicy; ‘injure 
him I will not in the least degree, and even the pain shall 
turn to his benefit, ay, and to his peace; for with all his 
prosperity ho has not been a happy man. But the sun 
is down, dear one, and I must not keep you longer, for it 
will be quite dark ere you reach the house.” 

Thus saying, he led her back to where Edgar stood, 
and bade them adicu, adding, as they parted, in a louder 
tone than they had hitherto used, ‘* Then I shall see you 
here to- morrow, about eight, and we will decide upon our 
fature course.’ 

Edgar and Eda assured him they would not fail, and 
took their way back through the little wood, Dudlcy 
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pazed after them till they were hidden by the young 
green boughs, and then walked slowly away in the 
direction of the small place called Beach Rock. 

For some minutes after he was gone, all was still and 
silent. The rosy beams of the evening departed from 
the hght clouds overhead; the nightingale broke forth in 
the wood; the scene around lost its lustre, and became 
gray; and the bat, more surely summer's hat bimeer even 
than the martin, flitted quetly over the space betore the 
old building, in search of its insect prey. At the end of 
those few minutes, however, some of the branches of ivy, 
which had extended themselves across the rumed door- 
way, were pushed back, and a dark shadowy figure came 
out m the gray twilight, and stood for a moment with the 
arms crossed upon the chest. It was that of a man, 
dressed in a long straight-cut black coat, with a white 
cravat tied roind the thioat. There was nothing else 
remarkable in his appearance, and he gazed quietly to 
the left, upon the ruad taken by Eda and Edgar, and 
then to the right, where Dudley had disappeared. He 
next fell into a fit of meditation, the nature of which it 
would be difficult tou divine. It ended, however, with a 
low, unpleasant laugh, and saying to himself, ‘* So, so! 
at eight o'clock to-morrow,’’ he turned and walked away 
in the same direction as Miss Brandon and her cousin, 
but took the road under the park wall for some way, and 
entered the enclosure by a stile farther up. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Jr still wanted half an hour of eight o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, when Dudley walked along the road 
from Beach Rock to Brandon. He was not alone, how- 
ever, for by his side was Martin Oldkirk, whose stern 
hut not unpleasant features were lighted up with an ex- 
} ression of high satisfaction. At the distance of about 
:. quarter of a mile from the old Priory the two paused, 
and Dudley turned to take the path across the fields 
which led to the ruin, while Martin Oldkirk went on; but 
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after & moment the young gentleman paused, and called 
to his companion, saying, ‘I think you would do it more 
quickly if you would go back and get the gig we left at 
Seafield. I should like to have them all at Brandon by 
half-past nine.” 

“T shall go quicker on foot, sir,’’ replied Oldkirk. 
‘‘ Seafield is a mito and a half, and that would be all lost 
timo,”’ 

Without more words he walked on; and Jeaping the 
stile with a light heart, Dudley soon reached the bank 
of the little stream near which ran the path he was fol- 
lowing. Slackening his pace a little, as he proceeded, 
to gaze at the dancing waters sparkling in the morning 
light, he advanced with the copse straight before him, 
and an angle of the ruin rismg gray above the green 
foliage. The hour and the scene and the season all har- 
monized well with the feelings in his bosom, He was 
going to meet her he loved in the bright morning of the 
year’s most hopeful time, and his heart was full of the 
thrilling emotions of life’s happiest dream. 

He reached the little lawn which spread from the old 
portal to the brink of the stream, and knowing he was 
before the hour, was advancing to take the seat which 
he had chosen the night before, and wait with hopo and 
fancy for his companions, when a man came forth from 
one of the recesses of the building, with a slow and saun- 
tering air. 

‘This is disagreeable!’’ thought Dudley; ‘but it 
matters not. As I have resolved on my course, | will 
walk on. I shall be sure to meet them in the park;”’ 
and he began to cross the green towards the copse, when 
the man whom he had seen called to him, saying, ‘‘ Su, 
sir! I want to ask you 4 question.” 

Dudley inatantly paused and turned round, when at 
the same moment another man appeared, and the first 
approaching said, ‘‘Is not your name Dudley, sir?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the young gentleman; ‘‘what may be 
your pleasure with me?” 

et apprehend you in the Queen’s name,’”’ said the 
stranges grasping his arm and producing a constable’s 
ataff, ‘Come along with me!”’ 
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‘Where is your warrant?’’ demanded Dudley, with 
perfect calmness, while the second man approached. 

‘*} don’t need any warrants,’’ answered the constable, 
‘*T know you for a returned convict; and I shall tako 
you at once before Mr. Conway.”’ 

‘No, that you shall not do,” replied Dudley, keeping 
them at a little distance. ‘‘It is your duty to take me 
before the nearest magistrate; that is Sir Arthur Ade- 
lon, and you have no pretence for making me go four 
miles when there is a justice within one.’’ 

‘Well, there can be no objection to that,’’ said tho 
constable; but the other man interposed, observing in a 
low tone, ‘‘ He said before Mr. Conway.’’ 

‘‘T don’t care for that,’’ replied the other; “I don’t 
take my orders from he Did he say why?” 

‘*T have told you what is your duty,”’ said Dudley; 
‘Cand you know it to be so. Disregard it at your peril; 
for you will find in a very short time that you are alto- 
gether wrong in this business; and if you subject me to 
more inconvenience than neceasary, I will punish you.” 

‘* Well, I shall put the handcuffs on you, at all events, 
my young blade,”’ replied the constable; ‘‘that I have a 
right to do,”’ 

**No, you have not,’’ answered Dudley, who had a 
stout stick in his hand; ‘and you shall not do it. I tell 
you I am not an escaped convict, and that I am ready 
to go before Sir Arthur Adelon, without the slightest 
resistance; but any attempt to treat me with indignity 
I will resist to the utmost of my power, knowing that I 
am in the right. The consequences, then, be upon your 
own heads; for whether I be injured or you be injured, 
in any struggle which may take place, the responsibility 
will rest with you.” 

It is unfortunate that the inferior officers of the law 
have seldom any accurate knowledge of the law they have 
to execute, which generally makes their proceedings 
either rashly violent or weakly hesitating. ‘‘ Well, sir,”’ 
said the constable in return, after a moment’s thought, 
“if you will go quietly I don’t mind.”’ 

“T will go quietly,” replied Dudley, “and for your 
own satisfaction, onc can come on one side and the other 
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on the other; but remember, if either of you attempt tu 
tuuch me, I will knock him down.”’ 

This being arranged, the whole party proceeded with 
s-me caution through the little wood, across the road, and 
into the park. They had hardly gone a hundred yards, 
however, when Dudley perceived those whom he had 
come to meet, advancing towards him. Ile took not the 
least notice, but proceeded with a calm and deliberate 
ptep; and he could see that Edgar suddenly hurried his 

yaee, 

When they came a little nearer, Sir Arthur Adelon’s 
son left his cousin beneath one of the chestnut trees, and 
hastening forward, shook Dudley warmly by the hand. 
The ‘wo constables looked at each other in some sur- 
prise, for this was a sort of recognition which they had 
not the least expectation of witnessing; and they made 
no effort to interrupt a low conversation which went 
on for a minute or two between their prisoner and his 
friend. 

«TI will tell him; I will not fail to tell him,”’ said 
Kdgar. ‘1 will get back with Eda as fast as possible, 
that she may be there before you arrive. Good-bye, 
good-bye, for the present!’” 

Thus ended their short conference; and Dudley, turn 
ing to the constables, told them he was ready to proceed 
lt was evident the two men began to doubt that the 
were exactly in the right; but Dudley gave them no op 
portunity of satisfying themselves any farther, walkin 
on with a slow step, and suffering Eda and her cousin t 
enter the house before him. Few of the servants wer 
seen about the place; and the man who appeared at th: 
hall-door, in answer to the summons of the bell, was ; 
stranger to Dudley. 

A small room in Brandon House had been set apar 
as a justice-room; but when the servant led the con 
ptubles and their prisoner thither, he found the doo 
Jecked, and consequently conducted them to the Itbrary 

‘**Sir Arthur is not down yet,’’ said the footman; ‘‘bu 
T will tell him as soon as he is up.” 

‘Tell Mr. Filmer,’’ said the constable; “he’s up, I’) 
walrant,”’ 
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Dudley listened with a slight smile, but made no re- 
yaark aloud, thinkmg, though nustakenly, ‘“‘ Some of the 
. Servants saw me on the night of the wreck, and have told 
the priest.”’ 

After waiting for a few minutes, the same servant re- 
turned, and beckoned one of the constables out of the 
room. THe was absent for nearly a quarter of an hour; 
but on his return he advanced towards Dudley, saying, 
‘*T am to take you to Mr. Conway, sir; for Sir Arthur will 
not like to deal with the case, because he knows you.”’ 

‘*T am afraid he must,’’ replied Dudley, firmly. ‘I 
am here in a magistrate’s house, and | certainly shall 
not quit it till he has decided whether there is, or 1s not, 
cause for keeping me in custody. You need not speak 
anuther word on the subject, my good friend, for here I 
am determined to remain.”’ 

The man seemed puzzled, and gave a significant look 
towards his companion. He then quitted the room once 
more; but returning after an absence of a few minutes, 
sat down at a little distance from the prisoner, and beat 
the top of his hat with his fingers. Many persons were 
now heard moving about the house, and a round-headed, 
fat-faced young man, in a Melton coat, top-boota, and 
white-cord breeches, entered, looked round, and walked 
out again. Some one also passed along under the win- 
dows, whistling one of those interminable airs which 
ornament modern operas, and which are so happily 
adapted to vulgar tastes, that everybody can whistle 
them, and everybody does. A moment after, Sir Arthur’s 
voice was heard in the hall, saying, apparently to a ser- 
vant, ‘‘ Well, ring the breakfast bell; I dare say we 
shall not be long. Do you know what it is about? Who 
is he?”’ 

, ‘He looks quite like a gentleman, sir,’’ said the ser- 
vant; ‘“‘but I did not ask any questions. Mr. Filmer 
has spoken with the constables.”’ 

‘““Well, send Mr. Filmer to me,” said Sir Arthur 
Adelon. ‘‘Good morning, my lord; good morning, Cap- 
tain M The constables have brought in a prisoner; 
I must go and see what it is all about; but 1 will join you 
at breakfast in a few minutes.” 

Aa 
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‘Yours is an open court, I suppose, Sir Arthur,”’ said 
the voice of Captain M ; ‘and if you will permit 
me, I will see how people conduct such business here.”’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’’ said Sir Arthur Adelon; and 
opening the door of the library, he walked in, followed 
by Lord Kingsland and Captain M——. 

The moment the baronet’s eyes fell upon Dudley, 
however, a change came over his face. He turned very 
pale, and his lip quivered; but he recovered speedily, 
and noticing the prisoner with a haughty bow, he said, 
‘‘T did not expect to see you here, sir.’”’ At the same 
time, he moved towards a great arm-chair, by the side 
of the library table. Captain M ’s eye glanced to- 
wards Dudley with a very shght smile, but he took no 
farther notice of him, and seated himself near the peer 
and the baronet. 

‘‘I dare say you did not, Sir Arthur,” said Dudley, 
in reply to the magistrate’s words. ‘‘My coming hither, 
at this moment, was unexpected to myself, though I cer- 
tainly should have troubled you with a visit in a short 
time. It is to these two worthy gentlemen I owe the 
pleasure of seezng you sooner than | intended.” 

‘‘Humph!” said Sir Arthur, with a cold look. ‘I 
am to suppose, sir, then, that they brought you hither: 
in which they probably only did their duty? Upon what 
charge have you brought this—this—this gentleman, 
before me,”’ he continued, addressing the constable. 

‘Why, your worship, Sir Arthur,’’ replied the man, 
‘‘T had information, that this gentleman, this Mr. 
Dudley, is an escaped convict; the same as he who was 
condemned at the assizes two or three years ago. I: 
he’s not, he’s very like him.”’ 

“What do you say to this charge, sir,’’ demanded 
Sir Arthur Adelon, looking at Dudley with the sam 
cold demeanour. : 

‘“‘ By your permission, Sir Arthur,’’ replied Dudley, 
. #J will put one question to this good man.” 

**Qh! as many as you please,’’ answered the baronet, 
throwing himaelf back in his chair, evidently not very 
much at ease. 

‘Well, then, tell me, my good friend the constable,” 
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continued Dudley, ‘‘ who was it that gave you orders to 
apprehend me?”’ 

** Why, nobody gave me orders like,’’ replied the con- 
stable; ‘but I had information hke.”’ 

‘‘From whom?’’ demanded Dudley. ‘That is exactly 
what I want to know.”’ 

The man looked a little bewildered, but at length 
replied, ** Why, I was told not to say anything about 1t.”’ 

<‘Yes; but you must say something here,” said Dud- 
ley. ‘‘I insist upon your informing Sir Arthur Adelon, 
who it was that gave you that information.”’ 

‘““Why, it was Mr, Filmer; Father Peter, as the 
call him, if I must say,’’ replied the coustable. ‘I don’t 
see why he should mind my telling.”’ 

‘“‘T doubt its being very pleasing to him,’’ replied Dud- 
ley; ‘‘ but with that we have nothing to do.”’ 

‘‘T do not see what we have to do with the matter at 
oll,’’ said Sir Arthur Adelon. ‘‘ To me it scems of no 
importance. ”’ 

‘To you it is of the greatest importance in the world,” 
replied Dudley. ‘‘I put the question for the express 
purpose of leading to the complete display of a villain’s 
character. I must request you to send for Mr. Filmer, 
sir.”’ 

‘‘T have sent for him already,’’ said Sir Arthur, 
sharply; ‘‘ but the question is, whether you, sir, are an 
escaped convict or not, and with that Mr. Filmer has 
nothing to do.” 

‘‘That is not the whole queation,’”’ replied Dudley. 
‘s When that is all made clear, it will remain to be seen 
whether these men have acted properly in taking me into 
custody without a warrant, and without information on 
oath. I might also add, that they sought, in the first 
instance, doubtless by the advice of the same worthy 
informer, to take me four miles hence, to Mr. Conway, 
ane they apprehended me on the very grounds of Bran- 

on.’’ 


‘‘That was wrong,’’ said Sir Arthur. ‘Pray, who 
told you to do that, constable?’’ 

AS 4 Mr. Filmer, sir,’’ answered the man. 

“ Ah! here he comes to answer for himself,’ observed 
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the baronet as the door opened; but instead of Mr. Filmer, 
it was the baronet’s son who appeared, and walking 
straight up to Dudley, he shook hands with him warmly. 

Sir Arthur eyed him for a moment with a look of dis- 
pleasure, and perhaps would have fain closed the doors 
of the library against any farther audience; but he felt 
that there were many circumstances which might render 
such a step injudicious; and turning to one of the con- 
stablea, he said, in a hurried manner, ‘‘Send for Mr. 
Filmer again; say I desire to speak with him. Pray be 
seated, Mr. Dudley,’’ he continued, in a more courteous 
tone than he had hitherto used. ‘‘I could certainly have 
wished that this case had been brought before Mr. Con- 
way, or any other magistrate, rather than myself; for 
the feelings of friendship which I have always enter- 
tained towards you, may throw a suspicion of partiality 
over my proceedings, But I shall try to avoid the reality 
as far as possible, and deal with the matter in hand ac- 
cording to the principles of justice and common sense.’ 

Dudley felt a little indignant at this speech, well un- 
derstanding the quality of the friendship which Sir Arthur 
expressed towards him; but a portion of contempt mingled 
with his indignation, for he was aware that hypocrisy has 
its origin in weakness more frequently than in art. Cun- 
ning is the refuge of the feeble. He sat down, therefore, 
in silence, merely bowing his head; and the moment after 
Mr. Filmer entered the room. 

Whether he had obtained any hint of what was occur- 
ring, or whether shrewd perception supplied the place of 
information, 1 know not; but his course was evidently 
chosen from the moment he entered the room. His step 
was, as usual, calm and easy, silent, but firm; and 
turning a cold, stern glance upon Dudley, he advanced to 
the table where Sir Arthur Adelon sat, and said at once, 
without giving any one time to explain, ‘‘I am very happy, 
Sir Arthur, to see that the constables have done ther 
duty upon the information which I afforded them last 
night, although I perceive they have not attended to my 
warning, nor carried before Mr. Conway a case upon 
sare I knew it would be very painful for you to 

ecide.’ 
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As he spoke, his eyes again turned towards Dudley for 
& moment, and he saw an expression upon that gentleman’s 
face which did not satisfy him. It was an expression of 
tranquil, almost contemptuous calmness. Dudley seemed 
rather amused than not; but if the priest was not well 
pleased with the look of the prisoner, he was still less so 
with a word that sounded close in hisear. ‘‘Hypocrite!’’ 
said a low voice, and turning round, he saw Edgar Ade- 
lon close beside him. 

‘Did you apply that term to me, my son?’’ said Mr. 
Filmer, almost in a whisper. 

With a stern, contracted brow, the young man slowly 
bent his head in sign of affirmation, and then withdrew 
a step, leaving him alone. 

‘‘ Pray, Mr. Filmer,’’ said Dudley, rising, ‘‘though the 
question may appear a little irregular, and not bearing 
on the points at issue, may I ask how you obtained cer- 
tain information of my return to this country, s0 as, with- 
out making oath or taking out a warrant against me, 
to send constables to apprehend me?”’ 

‘‘The question ts irregular,” said the priest, sternly; 
but the moment after, a gleam of bitter satisfaction came 
into his eyes, and he added, ‘‘I can tell you if you desire 
it, nevertheless; but if you will take my advice you will 
not inquire ;”’ and he looked round to Edgar Adelon with 
one of his serpent sneers, which seemed but.the more 
intense from the assumed mildness and tranquillity of 
every feature but the lip. Edgar at once quitted the 
room, but Dudley replied— 

‘Sir, having nothing whatsoever to fear, I will beg 
you to give the information I desired.”’ 

Mr. Filmer seemed to hesitate for a moment, and turned 
a look towards Sir Arthur Adelon, who answered it by 
saying, ‘‘ Pray do; this matter must be investigated to the 
bottom.”’ 

‘Be it so, then,’’ said Mr. Filmer. ‘‘ Yesterday even- 
ing I chanced, as is frequently my custom, to wander 
forth to the old Priory, wishing, as who might not wish, 
to spend a short time in meditation, perhaps in prayer, 
upon the spot and amidst the scenes where holy men, 
ay, and martyrs, too, have trod the earth with their feet 
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and watered it with their blood, and addressed their 
petitions to heaven. I was sitting, lost in thought, when 
I heard voices near, and looking forth I saw a party, 
consisting of two gentlemen and a lady. Shall I give 
their names?’’ he continued; and he fixed his eyes firmly 
upon Dudley. 

‘‘ Decidedly,’’ replied the prisoner; although perhaps, 
to say the truth, he was not quite well pleased at the 
idea of his conversation with Eda having been overheard. 

‘* Certainly, certainly,’’ replied Lord Kingsland, who 
seemed for the moment to have the parliamentary spirit 
strong upon him. ‘‘Name, name!’’ 

“Pray give them,”’ said Sir Arthur Adelon, although 
his feelings were not very comfortable. 

‘‘ One gentleman was Mr. Dudley,”’ replied the priest, 
slowly; ‘‘ the other was your son, Sir Arthur; the lady’s 
name perhaps I had better not mention.” 

‘She will name it herself,’’ said Eda Brandon, entering 
the room, leaning upon Edgar’s arm. ‘I was the person, 
my dear uncle, who was with Edgar and Mr. Dudley at 
the Priory; and I was exceedingly glad,”’ she continued, 
crossing over to Dudley and giving him her hand, ‘to 
congratulate him on his safe return to England.”’ 

Dudley retained the fair, small hand she offered, in his 
own for a moment or two; and there they stood together, 
she with her colour a good deal heightened, and he with 
his eyes full of bright and proud satisfaction. It had 
required a great effort; but all that she had said was calm 
and lady-like and nothing more. She had made no avowal 
of attachment; she had tried to banish the tone, the look, 
the manner of affection; but those who were around and 
marked the blush upon her cheek, the light in Dudley’s 
eyes, doubted not for one instant the spring of love, from 
the depths of which those bright bubbles rose to the 
surface. 

«Sir Arthur Adelon looked utterly confounded; and 
Eda, seeing, with some embarrassment, that all eyes were 
fixed upon her, said, in a somewhat faltering tone, but 
which grew stronger and firmer as she went on, “I am 
afraid, my dear uncle, that I have intruded where I have 
htela hucinaca: hut Edgar having told me, in his enthusi- 
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astic way, that Mr. Filmer was likely to make a mystery 
of that in which there is really none, I came to sweep 
all such things away; for there is nothing that I should 
more dislike than any of my actions being made a secret 
of. When all this is over, Mr. Dudley,”’ she continued, 
turning towards him, ‘‘] shall be most happy tu welcome 
you to Brandon; indeed, breakfast is alrcady waiting ;” 
and she was retiring from the room, when her uncle ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Stay, Eda, stay! All this is most extraordi« 
nary! Pray, then, did you know that this gentleman 
had returned 2?” 

‘* Perfectly,’ answered Eda. ‘‘ I was aware that hé 
had come back in the same ship with Edgar, and that 
he had suffered shipwreck with him, after having endured 
two years of undeserved hardship, brought upon him by 
the basest machinations of a designing man.” 

She would not look at Filmer while she spoke, for the 
strong, earnest love of her heart, had raised the spirit of 
indignation in her, which she feared might appear too 
clearly; and turning away she quitted the library. 

‘What is the meaning of all this?’’ asked Sir Arthur 
Adelon, looking at his son. ‘‘There seems to be a 
Serlous accusation against some one, but what it is I 
cannot divine.’’ 

‘It is, I believe, a very common case, Sir Arthur,” 
answered Mr. Filmer; ‘ingratitude to those who have 
served and benefited us; suspicion of those who have 
dealt honestly for our own good against otr inclination; 
and slander of the innocent in order to shield the guilty; 
but the simple question before you, I believe, is, without 
considering any idle attack upon me, or defence equally 
idle, whether that person standing there is or is not an 
offender, under the sentence of the law, escaped from the 
ramet and the punishment to which the law assigned 

im,’’ 

‘‘T can answer that question at once,’’ said Captain 
M ; and you must forgive me for speaking, not- 
withstanding your message, my dear Dudley. 1 first 
knew that gentleman, Sir Arthur, in the quality of the 
Nameless Fisherman by the Nameless Lake. I afterwards 
had the pleasure of seeing him at the Government House, 
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at Hobart Town, with his character cleared from all 
stain, and his name and honour as bright and proud as 
that of any gentleman in the land. I can testify that he 
received a pardon under the great seal, in consequence of 
being clearly proved innocent of an offence for which he 
had been wrongly condemned.”’ 

‘‘Then I have no farther business here,’’ said Mr. 
Filmer, with perfect tranquillity of tone and look. ‘I 
could not be aware of the circumstances under which Mr. 
Dudley had returned; and I suppose that no one will 
deny I acted properly, in pointing out to the officers of 
justice a person whom I believed to have escaped from 
the due punishment of a great offence.”’ 

‘‘Stay one moment,’’ said Dudley, ‘“‘I have not yet 
done with you, sir. I have a charge to make against 
you, and a very heavy one.”’ 

Mr. Filmer’s face might turn a shade or two paler; 
for it is a difficult thing, when, through a long life, one 
has been acting a deep and criminal part, to see even the 
chance of exposure, and yet so rule the heart, that the 
blood will not fly back to it in alarm. Habitual success 
may do something; the confidence of tried skill and known 
power may do something likewise; and the custom of 
concealing emotion may still rule words, and tones, and 
actions, and even looks; but that subtle thing, whatever 
it is, which sometimes sends the warm stream of life 
rushing in an instant through every vein to the face, and 
at others, calls it suddenly back to the deep well of the 
heart, cannot be so commanded. The vagueness of a 
charge, too, does greatly add to its terrifying influenco 
upon one who has been a hypocrite from the beginning. 
All his powers of mind, be they what they may, are but 
asasmall garrison in a ruined fortress, attacked by o 
large army. Every evil act that he has committed, every 
false word that he has spoken, has made a breach in his 
own walls of defence. He knows not at what feeble and 
unguarded point he may be attacked, for he has himselt 
raised up an innumerable host to assail him; his own 
crimes are his own enemies, and in proportion to their 
multitude must be his fears. 

Mr, Filmer did turn somewhat paler than he was 
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before; but so calm was his whole aspect, that no one 
marked the change but Dudley and Edgar Adelon, whose 
keen eyes were fixed upon his face the whole time. 

‘‘ Well, sir,’’ he said, turning towards his accuser, “ I 
shall be very ready to hear and answer the charge, as I 
know it must be groundless; but will you allow me to 
suggest that it should be made at a later hour of the 
day. You are aware that I am an carly riser, and I 
have not yet broken my fast. My appetite, too, is good, 
considering my years.”’ 

‘‘ Tt seems, sir, that you wished to increase mine by a 
walk of four miles,” replied Dudley; ‘‘but this matter 
i8 Serious, and cannot be turned off lightly. I will make 
the charge whenever Sir Arthur Adelon thinks fit to 
receive it; but I do not lose sight of you till it is made.’’ 

‘«* Then am I to consider it as of @ criminal nature, and 
cognizable by a magistrate?’’ demanded the baronet, 
very much discomposed. 

‘Such as must lead you, if it be even in part eata- 
blished,” replied Dudley, ‘‘to commit this person to 
prison, or at all events, to require bail for his appear- 
ance.” 

‘Then I would much prefer that the charge should be 
made before another magistrate,’’ said Sir Arthur; but 
Dudley, Edgar, and the priest himself, interfered, tho 
two former somewhat eagerly, and the latter with the 
slightly sarcastic tone which marked his replies when he 
was not well pleased. 

‘“‘As my accuser has no objection, Sir Arthur,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I must add my voice to his. I at least do not 
suspect you of partiality; but the great question with me 
at present is breakfast. I know you have not yet taken 
any yourself, my kind friend; and although I do not bear 
any ill will to Mr. Dudley on account of whatever accusa- 
tions he may bring against me either for pastime or 
revenge, I certainly shall be very angry with him if he 
interrupts our pleasant morning meal, which was always, 
I must say, a very tranquil one till he first set his foot 
in this house.”’ 

“‘That ig true, at least,’’ said Sir Arthur, in a low 
tone. ButHdgar interfered again, observing, ‘‘ You had 
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better, perhaps, join Eda in the breakfast-room, my dear 
father. Dudley, she will be happy, as you heard, to see 
you there; and after the meal we can proceed with this 
unfortunate business.’’ 

‘An excecdingly good motion, and one for which I 
shall certainly vote!’’ exclaimed Lord Kingsland, rising. 
And then, turning to Captain M , he added, in a low 
voice, ‘*I think, M , if we ever intended, in the pri- 
vate theatricals of Brandon, to perform the Rivals, we 
may spare ourselves the trouble!”’ 

‘‘T had no part in the cast,” replied Captain"M , 
‘‘though Iam very sure, my good lord, there are more 
private theatricals going on in every house in the land 
than we generally imagine,” 

“ Ever moralizing! ever moralizing!’’ said the peer, 
with an air of easy persiflage. And he took his way to 
the breakfast-room, followed by the rest of the party. 











CHAPTER XLI. 


THERE was a certain degree of agitation upon Eda’s 
beautiful face, when the party from the library entered 
the room where she sat; but that agitation did not take 
one particle from the grace of her demeanour; and in a 
few minutes all were seated round the table. As usual, 
where there is a great deal of vanity, there was a certain 
portion of spite in Lord Kingsland’s nature; and on the 
present occasion it did not sleep. He was mortified at 
losing the hand of the heiress of Brandon, and he took 
care to make the person who was likely to cause that 
Joss feel all that was painful in his position to the utmost. 
Not, indeed, that ho ever dreamed that Eda would give, 
or that Sir Arthur would suffer her to give, her hand to 
one who had been a convict; that was a thing quite out 
of the question, in his opinion. It might be supposed, 
therefore, that he would not easily be led to give up the 
pursuit in which he had engaged, as a marriage with the 
heiress had always been looked upon by him merely as a 
matter of convenience; but in every man’s mind theré is 
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some peculiar prejudice of that sort commorily called 
crotchet, generally proceeding from vanity, and in his 
case decidedly so. He thought Eda Brandon exceed- 
ingly beautiful; but still he had not husbanded the fine 
feelings of the heart so carefully as to be capable of love. 
Nevertheless, Lord Kingsland would on no account have 
married a woman who had loved another. He did not 
like that any man on earth should be able to say of his 
wife, ‘‘She was once engaged to me;” and how much 
less would he have liked it to be said that Lady Kings- 
land had been in love with a convict! 

As that could not be, the only consolation he could 
find under his little disappointment was to make Eda 
and J)udley feel that the latter had been a convict, and 
would ever by his fellow-men be regarded as a convict. 
He became exceedingly curious, on a sudden, about Van 
Dieman’s Land, asked innumerable questions in regard 
to Hobart Town, and even ventured upon Norfolk Island. 
Convict disciple became a matter of great interest to 
him; and to hear him speak upon the subject, of which 
he knew nothing, one would have thought that he was 
a great philanthropical legislator. 

Dudley answered his questions with calm gravity; but 
yet he could not help feeling, with painful acuteness, 
that the werid, the bitter, slanderous world, had got its 
fangs in his flesh, with a hold that nothing could shake 
off; that a stain had been placed upon his name most 
unjustly, which, though it might be erased, would still 
leave a trace behind. 

With the sharp and clear perception of woman, Eda 
understood the motives in which the peer’s conduct ori- 
ginated, and felt both contempt and anger. The only 
effect which it produced upon her own conduct, however, 
was to make her demeanour to Dudley more marked and 
tender. Eda Brandon never flirted in her life, and there 
was something very distinct from anything of that sort in 
her behaviour on the present occasion; but she felt that 
it was due to Dudley, when she saw him so unfairly an- 
noyed, to take her atand, as it were, by his side, and to 
let her affection for him be perfectly undisguised, 

The other gentlemen who were in the room, and who 
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had not been present at the scene which had taken place 
in the library, seemed amazingly puzzled at all they now 
witnessed. In addition to everything else, Sir Arthur 
Adelon was evidently ill at ease, and Edgar was stern, 
silent, and almost sharp in his replies when forced to 
speak. 

Mr, Filmer was the only one who maintained his usual 
placid demeanour, and he did that perfectly; for, alas! it 
is a very fatal error to believe that the external appear- 
anco of calm tranquillity is always an indication of ao 
heart at peace with itself. The priest made a fuller 
breakfast than usual, conversed agreeably with those 
around him, and gave no indication of having any 
cause for anxiety or even deep thought within. Before 
the meal was fully over, however, a servant came in and 
announced that Mr. Clive and his daughter were thero ; 
and Dudley could perceive that Filmer’s face turned 
deadly pale. 

‘‘ Show them in,” said Sir Arthur. ‘‘I am very glad 
they have returned.”’ 

‘Who is Mr. Clive?’”’ asked the young baronet, whom 
I have mentioned once before, and while Sir Arthur was 
answering, ‘Oh! he is a gentleman of very old family, 
but of somewhat reduced circumstances,’ the priest arose 
quietly, and saying, in a low tone, ‘‘I am glad they have 
come too; I want much to speak with Clive for a few 
minutes,’’ moved, with his usual noiseless step, towards 
the door. 

But Edgar Adelon suddenly sprang up from the table, 
and placed himself in the way. ‘‘ That cannot be suf- 
fered,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You must remain here, sir.”’ 

‘“‘You! This from you, Edgar!’’ exclaimed Mr. Fil- 
mer, drawing back with an air of astonishment, if not 
really felt, certainly well assumed. 

‘‘Yes!”” answered Edgar, ‘‘and more too; for where 
I once estoemed 7 

What he was about to add was stopped by the en- 
trance of Mr. Clive and Helen, who sprang forward to 
Eda Brandon as to a sister. Sir Arthur greeted Mr. 
Clive himeelf, with his usual kind, but somewhat stately 
air; and Mr, Filmer approached with a degree of cager- 
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ness which in him betokened no slight agitation, as if to 
welcome Mr. Clive, holding out his hand to him at the 
same time. But Clive drew back, and looking sternly at 
the priest, said, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir; there are matters 
which require explanation before I can either look upon 
you as my friend, or listen to you as my pastor.” 

“What can be the meaning of all this?’’ exclaimed 
Sw Arthur Adelon. ‘‘Explain, Clive: I am in the 
dark.”’ 

‘Ay, let him explain,’’ answered Mr. Filmer, setting 
his teeth tight; ‘I can give a sufficient account of my 
own conduct and my own motives, and do not fear any 
explanations.’”” But his clouded brow and unwonted 
manner showed that there was something which he had 
wished concealed, but which could be no longer hidden. 

‘If you wish it, sir, my conduct can all be easily ex- 
plained,”’ said Clive; and then, turning towards Sir 
Arthur, he was going on, when his eyes suddenly fell 
upon Dudley, and advancing towards him, he took his 
hand in his own, and pressed it, with a grave look, say- 
ing, ‘*Mr. Dudley, I am delighted to see you back in 
your own country again, and free from all stain or re- 
proach. Believe me, had I known that a false charge 
had been brought against you, had it not been studiously 
concealed from me by the most artful and the most infa- 
mous means, you should not have laboured for one hour 
under an imputation from which I can free you, This I 
am sure you know, and you now know also who it was 
that did the deed for which you have suffered so severely; 
but what you do not know, perhaps, is, the man whom 
you see there standing before you, urged me to fly, 
knowing that the act was mine, and the very same night 
contrived means to turn the charge against you.” 

Mr. Filmer took a step towards them where they 
stood, and exclaimed, with a solemn and impressive air, 
‘* Clive, Clive, my friend! You are suffering a generous 
nature to betray you into most ungenerous acts. I wish 
those words had been spoken by heretical lips, rather 
than yours. Have you no respect for the religion you 
profess, or for its ministers, that when one of them did 
you an act of great kindness, you should use it ae a 
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charge against him? Tell me, did I not, the moment I 
knew what you had done, did I not,-I1 say, come down, 
at a late hour of the night, to comfort and counsel you? 
I did advise you to fly; I acknowledge it; but it was in 
consideration of your own safety that I did so; for let me 
tell you, my son, that even in this land, which boasts eo 
much of its equity and its justice, it is no slight thing to 
kill a peer of the realm. As soon as I was told who it 
was that had done it, I went down for the sole purpose 
of advising you to fly, as the only means of saving you 
from detection and punishment.” 

‘*May I ask you, sir,’’ said Dudley, ‘‘ as this seems to 
be an explanation rather than an examination, who was 
the man from whom you derived your information?’ 

‘‘- You are very ignorant, sir, it would appear,’’ replied 
Filmer, with an air of reproof, ‘of the rules and prin- 
ciples of a church of which you are accustomed to express 
contempt and abhorrence, otherwise you would know that 
& priest does not break the seal of confession. To give 
you, or any one else, the name, would be a violation of 
that important law.”’ 

‘‘And did you really know who it was that killed 
Lord Hadley?’’ demanded Sir Arthur Adelon, in a tone 
of surprise. 

‘*T did, sir. What then?’ replied Mr. Filmer, with 
a stern look, laying a somewhat menacing emphasis upon 
the words. 

‘“Nay, nothing,” replied Sir Arthur Adelon; but 
Dudley went on, sternly saying, ‘‘ It is unnecessary, Mr. 
Filmer, to violate the seal of confession, for we know the 
name of your informant already, and in this deposition 
you will find all the facts. I am inclined to imagine that 
Daniel Connor is even now in this house, but if you will 
examine that paper, you will see that he has already de- 
posed to his having told you the whole truth, and to your 
ae come down to him afterwards, to induce him to 
put his evidence in such a shape as to bring the charge 
upon mg rather than upon Mr. Clive. Now, Sir Arthur 
Adelon, this is something like a subornation of witnesses, 
and it can be proved by the man’s own statement,”’ 

‘* You are jabouring under a mistake, young gentle- 
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man,’’ said Filmer, now driven to bay, ‘‘ For his own 
sake and his satety I certainly did recommend to Daniel 
Connor to go up and give his evidence spontaneously, in 
order that no suspicion should attach to himself. He 
said, if I recollect rightly, that the man who had done 
the deed was very much of the same height as yourself, 
but when he swore that, he swore truly.”’ 

‘* Doubtless,’ replied Dudley; ‘‘ but he states that he 
could have told exactly who did it, and would have told, 
if it had not been for your persuasions to the contrary.” 

‘*This seems a very bad case,’’ said Lord Kingsland, 
speaking to Edgar Adelon. ‘‘If the animus can be 
proved, it will assume a serious complexion.” 

Without replying directly to the peer, Edgar stepped 
forward, and addressing Mr. Filmer, demanded, ‘‘ Did 
you, or did you not, sir—-when you knew that I was seek- 
ing for evidence, and had nearly obtained it, to show 
before a jury the impossibility of Mr. Dudley having 
committed the offence with which he was charged—did 
you not cause me to be watched, followed, and appre- 
hended, after a struggle, in which my life was nearly 
endangered; and did you not afterwards deceive me 
grossly, as to the time when the trial was to be brought 
on, and take every means of preventing me from accom- 
phishing the end I had in view? Now, sir, you cannot 
deny it, and if you can, I will convict you by the testi- 
mony of your own spy. Your conduct towards members 
of your own flock might bo explained away, perhaps, but 
this proves your object, if it does not prove your mo- 
tives,”’ 

**Are you not of my own flock?”’ asked Mr. Filmer, 
in a tone of reproach. ‘‘ My son, I am sorry to hear of 
such a defaleation.”’ 

Edgar paused, gazing silently in his faco for a mo- 
ment; and then, with a sudden start, he replied, ‘I will 
not have the question turned from the straightforward 
eourse, Your object was, I say, to load an innocent 
man with a false charge, to deprive him of all means of 
establishing his innocence, and to see him condemned and 
suffer for of which you knew him to be guiltless,’’ 

He spoke impetuously; but there was a truth, e sin- 
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cerity, an earnestness in his whole tone and manner, 
which carried conviction to the hearts of those who heard 
it; at a mere glance round, Mr. Filmer gathered 
enough, from the faces of the somewhat numerous audi- 
tory, to show him that he was condemned by the judg- 
ment of all present. But he quailed not; his brow grew 
stern, his look lofty, and he replied, in a loud, almost im- 
perious tone, ‘‘ My object was, sir, to save you, and to 
save that lady from the wiles of the artful and ambitious: 
that is the great object that I have had in view in every 
act of mine which concerned that person.’ 

But his reply only still farther roused Edyar’s indig- 
nation. ‘‘Of me, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘you shall say what you 
like; but do not attempt again to mix my dear cousin’s 
name with this business. With her, at least, you have 
nothing to do, except that, knowing you all along to be 
what you are, she has tolerated you in her house out of 
respect for my father; but I think if she had known, and 
my father had known, how deeply and shamelessly you 
have injured him, and injured one who is now a saint in 
heaven, she would never have suffered you to enter her 
gates, and he would have spurned you from his door.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean? whom do you mean ?’’ exclaimed 
Sir Arthur Adelon, starting forward, with a face as pale 
as ashes, and eyes haggard with intense emotion. ‘‘ Whom 
do you mean, my son? Whom do youmean, my Edgar?”’ 

‘‘My mother,’’ answered Edgar Adelon, in a slow 
and solemn tone; and almost as he spoke the words, Sir 
Arthur reeled and fell at his feet. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE scene of confusion that ensued after the event related 
in the last chapter is not to be described. Every one 
crowded round Sir Arthur Adelon, and he was speedily 
raised and placed upon the sofa. Servants were called, 
water was sprinkled in his face, and all the usual resto- 
ratives were had recourse to for some time in vain. He 
opened his eyes faintly, indeed, for a moment, but he 
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seeined instantly to relapse, and a servant was sent off i’ 
haste to Barhampton for the surgeon who usually attended 
him; for the only person who seemed to be sure that it 
was an ordinary fainting fit, though one of a very severe 
kind, was Captain M , who, with kind and judicious 
words, encouraged Eda and Edgar to pursue their efforts, 
assuring them that they would be finally successful. 

At the ond of half an hour Sir Arthur began to revive; 
and one or two of the guests, who had made their comfort 
yield to their politeness, then vacated the room, leaving 
only Captam M , with Edgar, Dudley, Eda, and 
Helen. For some time the baronet seemed incapable of 
speaking, for though he looked round from time to ti 
with an anxious glance, he remained perfectly silent, not. 
withstanding more than one inquiry as to how he felt. 
Ris first words, however, when he did speak, instantly 
recalled the subject which had interested them all so 
deeply the moment before he had fainted. 

‘‘Where 1s the priest?’’ he said. ‘‘Where is Father 
Peter?’ And every one instantly looked round, and then, 
for the first time, perceived that he was gone. Eda would 
tain have diverted her uncle’s attention from matters which 
sie knew must be most painful to him; but Sir Arthur 
slowly raised himself upon the sofa, and would have got 
up entirely had his strength permitted, still repeating, 
‘*Where is he? where is he? Seek him, seek him! Do 
not let him escape!’” Then pressing his hand upon his 
brow, he added, ‘‘Can it be true? It has been a fright- 
ful dream to me for many a long year. Seek him, seek 
him, somebody! Oh! if it be true, I will tear his heart 
out!” 

Dudley and Captain M hurried away from the 
room to inguire for the priest, while Eda assured her 
uncle that she doubted not he would soon be found; but 
Edgar, looking from the back of the sofa behind which he 
was standing, shook his head with a stern and mournful 
expression of face, as if to express a strong doubt that 
such would be the case. , 

But little information of Father Filmer’s movements 
could be obtained by Dudley and his companion from the 
servants. Some of them had seen him pass out of the 
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breakfast-room, but not aware that any charge whatevor 
had been brought againat him, had taken no notice of so 
ordinary an occurrence. Others had seen him mount the 
staircase towards his own room, but when he was sought 
for there he was not found. No one had seen him quit 
the house, however; and though one or two of those who 
had lately come up the alley, or through the park, were 
questioned particularly on the subject, none could give 
any information, and every room to which it was supposcd 
he might have betaken himself was examined in vain. 
Finding all their search fruitless, the two gentlemen at 
length returned to the breakfast-room, and found Sir 

thur half-seated, half-reclining on the sofa, but much 

ore calm than he had becn when they left him, He 
looked hard at Dudley for a moment without speaking, as 
if endeavouring to gain command over lumselt, and then 
said, in a cold and formal tone, ‘‘Pray be seated, sir. 
You have brought somo serious charges against a gentle- 
man who has long lived with me as a friend, ay, for more 
than five-and-twonty years. Had you concluded all you 
wished to say?” 

“There were other charges, Sir Arthur,’’ replied Dud- 
ley, ‘which in your eyos would be doubtless much more 
important. Those which 1 have brought affect myself 
alone; and though, perhaps, more immediately cogmzant 
by the law, as coming nearly, if not quite, under the 
statute in regard to the subornation of evidence, is in my 
mind Jess criminal than his conduct towards you, whom, 
for the five-and-twenty years you speak of, he has de- 
ceived, betrayed, and injured. But on that subject, Sir 
Arthur, as I see it affects you much, it will be better to 
speak at a future period. Those charges which I have 
actually brought I am prepared to sustain immediately. 
Indeed, they can be proved at once by Mr. Clive, who is 
in the next room; or even this young lady,’” he continucd, 
pointing to Helen, ‘‘can give you full information. But 
all this had petter also be referred to another occasion, 
when you will he moro able to give attention to the 
subject.” 

‘His presence would be necessary,” said Sir Arthur, 
leaning his head upon his hand. ‘But there is one ques. 
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tion more, sir; one question more, and I have done for 
the present, Was it from you, sir, that my son derived 
the information which led him to utter the words he lately 
did 2”? 

‘No, assuredly,” answered Judley; ‘‘but I can see 
clearly that his words pointed to the same painful subject, 
m regard to which I also have charges to make of a most 
ecrious character. Where he obtained his imfurmation | 
cannot tell,”’ 

‘“Fiom the same source whenee yours was derived, 
Dudley,” replied Bdgar. “Only a few words were spoken; 
but connected with some old letters from my pour mother, 
they were enough to enlighten me as to much of the dai 
past.”’ 

Sir Arthur waved his hand as his son spoke, saying, 
‘JT cannot hear it now; 1 will go tomy own recom. Cume 
with me, Edgar, TI shall have the honour of seeing you 
again this evening, sir,’’ he coutmued, turning to Dudley, 
who replied, with oa shyeht degree of cmbariasament of 
manner, ‘ Assuredly, Sai Arthur, 1f you wish ait, but af 
our farther conference 13 to be this eveniny, 1 must, I 
fear, be an intruder here till that time, for my present 
abode is near the place where we mot shipwreck, twelve 
miles distant.’ 

Sir Arthar Adclon was faint, auitated, and shahen; 
but yet a touch of his own self-important pride eould not 
be repressed; and with an air by no mean» very well 
satisticd or altogether courteous, he replied, pomting to 
fda, while he walked towards the door Jeamng on his 
son's arm, “ That lady is mistress of herseli and of this 
house, and duubtless she will bo happy in having your 
suciety.”’ 

“Oh, my dear uncle!’’ said Eda, starting forward with 
a look of pain, “how ean you speak such unkind words?”’ 

‘Well, well!’’ replied her uncle, kissing her brow, ‘‘! 
do believe you love me, Eda; but no more just now.” 
And he slowly quitted the room. 

As soon as he waa cone, Iida turned towards Dudley, 
with many mingled emotions in her bosom, which, had it 
not been for the presence of others, would probably have 
found rclicf in teais and in bis arms, As it was, she gave 
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him her hand, saying, ‘‘ You stay, of course, Dudley, and 
} trust will remam some days.”’ 

‘“‘Tmust stay till this task 18 accomplished,”’ he replied, 
and he would fain have added the dear, familiar name 
which he ever called her in his heart; but the presence of 
Captain M restrained him, and he would not call her 
Miss Brandon. ‘'{ was not aware,’’ he proceeded, ‘that 
the information J have to convey would pain your uncle so 
deeply as the effect of the few words spoken by Edgar 
make me fear it will, or I would not have undertaken the 
task. We make sad mistakes in )ife, J am afraid, in 
judging of the character of others. We are too apt to 
suppose that one great predominant passion or weakness 
swallows up all others; and yet I am convinced, that if 
wo looked into the heart of any man, be he the most am- 
bitious, the most avaricious, the most vain, the most 
proud, we should find some well of tenderness hidden 
under the rubbish of life, which, if opened out again, 
might pour forth frosh and pure waters to revivify and 
beautify all around.”’ 

‘Oh! that we bad many searchers for such wells,” said 
Kida; “but it secms to me that men, in dealing with their 
fellow-men, rather labour to cover and hide them. But 
what can have become of Mr. Filmer? Jo you think he 
has fled?” 

“It would seem so,"’ answered Dudley; ‘‘and yet I 
ean hardly imagine that one who has gone on fur so many 
years in successtul hypocrisy. would yield the field after 
so brief a struggle.” 

‘‘T do not know,’’ said Captain M ; ‘it may be 
that he finds himself fully detected, and then what a mass 
of fraud and sin must present itself to memory, and terrify 
lum with the prospect of exposure and punishment! ] 
romarked that he stocd firm before all the charges brought 
against him in regard to his infamous and criminal conduct 
towards you, Dudley. It seomed as if he thought that, up- 
on some principle he could justify himself, at least, to him- 
self, for acts the most base; but when Mr. Adelon uttered 
those few words about his mother, my eye was upon him, 
ond he gave way at once. 1 saw him shake in every limb, 
and should certainly have watched hin uarrowly, to pre- 
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vent his eseape, had not Nir Arthur occupied all my 
attention, But now, I think, I will mount my horse, and 
riding round for a few miles, cndeavour to obtain sone 
information regarding this man’s place of retreat. It 
surely will not be so difficult here to overtake a bushranger 
as it is in the fifth quarter of the globe, Dudley?”’ 

As he spoke, Edgar re-entered the room with a quick 
step; but 1t was to Helen he now turned. Ic had only 
hitherto, throughout all the scenes which had taken 
place, spoken a few words to hor, and given her one look; 
but the words and the look were both of love. He now 
led her at once into the deep window, and conversed 
engerly with her, mingling inquiries about matters quite 
different with expressions of tenderness and affection. 

‘This bad man must be found, Helen, dearest,’’ ho 
said; ‘‘ vou look pale, love, and anxious. I am the more 
cager to find him, mv beloved, because ho has disgraced 
the rehgion which we hold, perverting its pure precepts 
to suit the dark, foul purposes of his uwn heart. Even 
were it not for that, my Helen, I would pursue him 
throughout life; for he poisoned the sources of my dear 
mother’s happiness, and has turned the noble nature of 
my father to a curse. Nay, look not up so imploringly 
in my face, sweet Jove, with those dear reproachful eyes, 
as if you thought your Edgar fierce and stern. It is 
only that I am cager, Helen, very cager; I have over 
been so: eager in love; eager, I trust, in pursuit of jus- 
tice and right; eager in defence of innocence; and surely 
I may be eager in the punishment of iniquity and wrong? 
Helen will not think me very wrong for being so?”’ 

‘‘Wrong, Edgar!’’ she answered; ‘‘ do you not know 
I think everything you do right? I never saw you da 
anythmng that was wrong from our infancy till now,”’ 

“‘Oh! yes, many a thing,” answered Edgar; and then 
dropping his voice, he added: ‘‘ When first 1 kissed those 
dear pouting lips, did you not tell me I was very wrong 
indeed? But, Helen, we must find this man, wherever 
he may be. 1! shall not rest in peace till I have made 
him, with his own lips, undo the wrong he did my mo. 
ther. You know his haunts well. Tell me, love, where 
you think it most likely he would betake himeelf.”’ 
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‘* Not to our house, ecrtainly,’’ answered Helen, ‘now 
that he knows we are aware of all his baseness to poor 
Mr. Dudley; and not to the cottage of Connor, unless it 
be to reproach him for exposing him. 1 really know not 
where he will go; surcly not to the Priory!” 

‘No, I should think not,’’ anrwered Edgar, musing. 
‘But here comes your father. This night shall set his 
heart at ease.”’ 

‘‘That will never be,” replied Iolen, with a very sor- 
rowful look. ‘‘The death of that unhappy young man 
still rests like a heavy weight upon him. You have but 
to look into his face to see that it is bearing him down to 
the earth.” 

“‘T trust your happinesa, dear Helen, may cheer him,”’ 
answered her lover; ‘‘ and to secure that shall be Edgar’s 
task.” 

Advancing towards Clive as he spoke, he put nearly 
the same questions to him which he had put to Helen, 
regarding the probable course which Mr. Filmer had 
pursued. 

‘J should have thought he was more likely to turn 
and stand at bay than to fly,” replied Mr. Clive; “ but 
if he has fled, it will be far, depend upon it.” 

‘‘Then the more reason for secking for him imme- 
diately,” exclaimed Edgar. ‘*Come, Captain M——, 
let you and I set out. If I find him, I will venture to 
apprehend him without warrant, and risk whatever may 
be the result.” 

“There may be some risk, it is trne,”’ replied Captain 
M-——., ‘for it does not sccm to me that he has com- 
mitted any offence clearly cognizable by a magistrate. 
Indeed, J am afraid some of the greatest crimes that men 
can perpetrate have never yet been placed within the 
ftrasp of the Jaw. But Jet us go; I will take my shaic 
of tho responsibility.” And leaving tho little party in 
the breakfast-room, they went out to pursue their scarch. 
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CHAPTER XLIT. 


Tuk rooms occupied hy Sir Arthur Adelon at Brandon 
l{ou3e consisted of a Jaige dressiig-room, and an old- 
fashioned chamber on the first fluor, led with dark oak, 
Supporting a mchly ornamented stucco ceiling, where 
cupids and naiads, and a great number of heterogencous 
deities, were flirting away all round the cornices, with 
plaster of Paria fruits and flowers in their hands. A bed, 
which rivalled the celebrated one of Ware in its dimen- 
sions, with old-fashioned chintz curtains, stood at ono side 
of the room, looking small and modest, frum the extent 
of the space about it. Opposite the foot of the bed was 
a fire-place, with hand-irons for burning wood, and on each 
side of it were two doors, one leading into the dressing- 
room, and the other into a large commodious closet. The 
windows of the room were throe, and the curtains, which 
were now drawn cloge, were of the samo thick chintz as 
those which shrouded the bed. There was thus very httle 
light admitted, although the stuff of which the curtains 
were composed was sufficiently diaphanous for the eye of 
any one within to mark the change of light and shadow, 
a6 the clouds passed through the air without. The door 
of the dressing-room was open, and one of the windows, 
partly thrown up, admitted the air of spring, which, to 
say the truth, was at the time we spoak of somewhat- 
sultry and oppressive. 

It was but little after the hour of noon when Edgas 
Adelon and his companion rode away from the stable- 
yard at Brandon, and at that time Sir Arthur was seated 
in a chair before the table, with his head resting on his 
hand, and his eyes half shut. Painful cmotions seemed 
to be passing through his mind, for the muscles of his 
face moved, and every now and then he would draw a 
deep and heavy sigh. Who shall say what was in his 
thoughts? Did he ponder over a life spent in vanities 
which had proved worse than ashes; of time misused in 
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planting the seeds of very, very bitter fruit? Did he take 
that review of the long past, which every one, who has a 
mind capable of thinking, must sometimes ponder on in 
moments of silent, sleepless solitude? Did he consider 
how great wealth and lofty station, and high health and 
education, and every gift and every advantage which can 
decorate the fate of man, may be all rendered impotent 
of good to himself and others, by the pampering of one 
evil passion, by a devotion to one vanity or folly? Per- 
haps he did; but if so, if his eyes were keen enough, and 
his sight unsealed sufficiently to judge of the past justly, 
he saw that his weaknesses and his faults had been seized 
upon by a superior intellect, to render him, through their 
means, subservient to the views and purposes of others 
whose motives he even yet did not clearly distinguish. 

‘“‘If he did that, he is a scoundrel indeed,” said Sir 
Arthur, in a low murmur. “He is a scoundrel,’’ he 
added, the next moment; ‘ that is clear; for who but a 
scoundrel would, for any purpose, suborn evidence against 
an innocent man?’ 

But as that thought passed through his mind, a look 
of anguish came upon his countenance, and perhaps he 
felt that he had been art and part in the deeds he con- 
demned. He might feel, too, that there were purposes, 
that there were passions, which, in the more vigorous 
days of life, would have led him, nay, had led him, to 
deeds little less base, and courses as tortuous as those 
which he viewed with horror in another. 

But, at the same time, whichever way he turned his 
eyes in the wide range of the past, that other was still 
by his side, encouraging him in all that he now regretted; 
suggesting the act to his mind, preparing the means 
to his hand, and, with insidious eloquence, removing the 
restraints of conscience and of feeling, while they rose up 
as obstacles to his purpose. He saw that the fiend’s own 
work had been done with him; that his faults and his 
vices had but been employed to generate more, and to 
leave his heart in possession of remorse. 

The sad and bitter contemplation went on for more than 
one hour. A servant quietly opened the door, and finding 
that he was up, and not asleep, told him that the surgeon 
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had arrived from Barhampton; but Sir Arthur waved his 
hand, and saying that he was busy, desired to be left 
quite alone. ‘‘1 have no necd of surgeons,’’ he said; 
and as soon as the servant had retired, fell back into his 
revelie again, It lasted about half an hour longer, and 
then, wearied with the conflict of thought, he moved to- 
wards his bed, saying, ‘‘ I.will lie down and sleep, if I 
cin; then I shall be more able to encounter the task of 
the evening; for I must and will have it all explained. It 
is getting very dark: it cannot be dusk yet.’’ And look- 
ing at his watch, he found that it was barely two o’clock. 
Iie accordingly laid down in hia dressing-gown, and 
thought for half an hour longer before sleep reached him; 
but while the busy brain still worked, the ideas shifted 
and changed place, and became confused. He thought 
of Iida and of Dudley, and of the insinuations thrown 
out by the priest; and the vanity which was still at the 
bottom of his heart again poured forth bitter waters. 
‘‘ Impossible,’ he said to himself; ‘‘she cannot, she will 
not, she must not marry a convict; and yet she can do as 
she pleases. I have no authority over her; and this man, 
too, has me in his power, and he knows it. I can see 
that by his bold demcanour to-day. But I will not think 
of all these things: I will sleep. All that must be set- 
tled hereafter. And Edgar, too: there is another thorn 
in my side; but I do not mind that so much, for Clive is 
of as ancient blood as any in the land, and what though 
he he poor, that does not take from his descent. I wish 
it had happened otherwise; and I was foolish to suffer 
this to go on, but at least it is some satisfaction she is a 
Catholic. It might have been worse. It is very warm; 
I will open another window.”’ But while he was think- 
ing of rising to do so, his eyelids fell once or twice hen- 
vily, and he dropped into a quiet slumber, 

While he thus lay, with his hand partly fallen over the 
side of the bed, the light seemed to decrease in the room, 
and a large heavy drop or two of rain beat upon the win- 
dows, followed by a faint flash, and a distant roar of 
thunder. It did not wake Sir Arthur Adelon, however; 
and a minute or two after, the door of the large closet 
opened slowly and noiselessly, and a figure entered with 
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a still and silent step. It was that of the priest, dressed 
in his usual dark apparel, and carrying a roll of paper in 
his hand. For a moment he paused, and looked around 
the room, then advanced to the table, and laid down the 
paper, saying, ‘It will do as well.” But the next in- 
stant hig eye caught sight of the hand of Sir Arthur 
Adelon, which, as I have said, had dropped over the side 
of the beds and with a bitter smile, Filmer advanced and 
gazed upon the sleeping face of him who had been once 
so much his friend. The clear, fair skin of the old man’s 
check was still somewhat pale with the emotions of the 
day, and his brow still bore the trace of care. His mouth, 
too, moved from time to time, as if the busy thoughts 
which had been agitating him were yet at work within, 
prompting words which the chained lip refused to utter. 
As he gazed, the priest’s look became stern and almost 
fierce; and it would seem that some thoughts or purposes 
suggested themselves to his mind, which other feelings 
induced him to reject, for he waved his arm, and spread 
forth his hand, as if he were throwing something from 
him, and murmured in a low voice, ‘‘ No!”’ 

The moment after, there was a vivid flash of lightning, 
which, notwithstanding the shade of the curtains, glared 
round the whole room, and made the face of the sleeping 
man look like that or a corpse. The rattle of the thun- 
der succeeded, shaking the whole house; and Sir Arthur 
Adelon started and turned, as if to rise up from his bed. 
The priest instantly laid his hand upon his arm, saying, 
“My son!” 

Sir Arthur gazed at him with a bewildered look, and 
then a sharp and angry expression came into his face. 
‘Ah! is that you!” he said, ‘They thought you were 
gone.” 

‘They mistook,” replied the priest. ‘* Lie still, and 
hear me, for I have much to say. Your incorrigible 
weakness shows me, that it is vain to remain with you 
Jonger. I cannot make you what you ought to be, and 
now I leave you to yourself,” 

‘What 1 ought to be!’’ said Sir Arthur Adelon, 
raising himself upon his arm. ‘* Have you not made me 
all I ought not to be?” 
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‘© As the most precious medicines hecome the most 
hurtful poisons to some peculiar constitutions,”’ answered 
the priest, ‘‘so the best counsels to some mon produce 
the worst results. Such haa it been in your case; for the 
inherent feebleness of your mind was not capable of bear- 
ing the strong food that mine would have given it.’”’ 

‘* This is too insolent!’’ exclaimed the baronet, raising 
himself still farther, and stretching his hand towards the 
bell; but Filmer grasped his arm tight, with a menacing 
look, saying, ‘‘ Forbear! and remember, man, what mus. 
he the consequence of my staying here. If I go, it is in 
charity to you; for should I stay, depend upon it, it will 
be to expose, from the beginning to the end, the acts of 
a life the records of which I have put down here, lest 
your own memory should have been more treachcrous 
than mine. Remember, ] ray, that everything, from 
first to last, is within my grasp, and that I can, when I 
please, open the casket, and pour out the jewels of proud 
Sir Arthur Adclon’s good deeds for the admiring eyes of 
all the world. Remember, that against the code of ho- 
nour, the Jaws of the land, and the dictates of religion, 
you have equally offended, and that if I remain, I remain 
to explain all.”’ 

The baronet evidently quailed before him; and sinking 
back upon his pillow again, he gazed up in his face for a 
moment in silence, and then said, ‘* Dark and evil man 
as you ate, speak not of religion or of laws; but if you 
would do one act of charity before you go, explain to me, 
rather than to others, the saddest and the gloomiest page 
in my life’s history. Relieve my mind of the heavy 
doubts and fears that have been upon it for many a long 
year; notwithstanding all the presumptions that yon 
vrought forward—ay, bitter as it may be—tell me, ra- 
ther, that the wife whom I so dearly loved was really 
guilty—guilty of anything, rather than leave me to think 
that my unkindness killed her wrongfully. Speak, man, 
speak! Do not stand there, smiling at me like a fiend, 
but tell me, was she guilty or not?” 

‘‘ As innocent as the purest work of God,’’ replied the 
priest; and as he spoke, a sharp shudder passed over the 
whole frame of Sir Arthur Adelon, and his face became 
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distorted with various passions: sorrow, and rage, and 
remorse. ‘* Villain, villain, villain!’’ he cried, ‘‘ then 
why did you so basely deceive me?”’ 

‘‘What, then, you have not seen Martin Oldkirk?”’ 
said Filmer, with a look of some surprise. ‘‘ He is here, 
in this house, and will soon tell you all.”’ 

“What! Martin Oldkirk, my old servant?’’ exclaimed 
the baronet. ‘‘Ah! I see, I see the whole damnable 
plot. You—you corrupted him.” 

‘‘Nay, not so,’’ answered Filmer, in a still bitter 
contemptuous tone; ‘‘ but your own weak jealousy twisted 
his words from their right meaning, and made that ser- 
viceable to your suspicions which should only have con- 
firmed your trust.”’ 

‘‘At your suggestion, fiend!’’ exclaimed Sir Arthur, 
fiercely. ‘‘I remember it all, as well as if it were but 
yesterday. Oh! fool that I have been!”’ And striking 
his clenched fist upon his forehead, he fell back again 
upon the bed from which he had once more partially 
risen, 

‘‘And fool that you ever will be,’’ answered Filmer, 
with a look of contempt. ‘‘ Had that woman remained 
with you another year, she would have made you a heretic, 
as she was herself in heart.’’ But his words fell upon an 
inattentive ear, for Sir Arthur Adelon had relapsed into 
the same state in which we have seen him during the 
morning. The priest gazed on him with a stern and 
thoughtful brow when he perceived that he had again 
fainted; but gradually a slight, a very slight smile curled 
his lip, and he said, speaking his thoughts aloud, ‘‘ What 
shall I do? He has fainted again. Pshaw! he will pet 
better of this, as he has got better of many things. Poor, 
unhappy man, without firmness to carry forth good or 
evil! Had he but been firm, half of Yorkshire might 
have been Catholic at this day, and I, perhaps, a car- 
dinal,’’ and he added, the next moment, ‘‘ with power to 
direct the efforts of the true church, in a course which 
would insure to her the return of this darkened land to 
her motherly bosom.”’ 

It was an after-thought, undoubtedly; for it is to be 
remarked, that in all hierarchies, where men are expected 
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to merge personal passions and desires in the objects of 
a great body or institution, the passions and desires still 
remain; but by a cunning self-deceit, the individuals per- 
suade themselves that they are made subservient to, or 
banished to open a space for, the general ends and purposes 
which the whole have in view. It is very seldom that a 
man can say, with sincerity and truth, ‘‘I desire to be 
made a bishop or s cardinal, only for the good of 
religion.”’ 

Mr. Filmer perhaps felt that truth as much as any 
man; but yet he still persuaded himself that he was 
right, or at all events, affected to believe it; for the 
fraudulent juggle that goes on between man and his own 
heart, is almost always more or less successful where 
strong passions are engaged, and there were many strong 
passions which shared in the motive of every one of Mr. 
Filmer’s actions. If one had examined closely, the pro- 
motion of his church’s views would have been found to 
bear a very small and insignificant share in any of his 
proceedings: and yet, even to himself, he affected to 
believe 1t to be the great, the sole, the overpowering ob- 
ject of his endeavours. 

While he stood and gazed upon the face of Sur Arthur 
Adelon, as he lay like a corpse before him, the low- 
muttered thunder growled around his head, and the heavy 
drops of rain began to fall thick and fast, pattering in o 
deluge upon the windows, and splashing upon the turfy 
lawns. ‘* There is more in the hills,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
must make haste, or tho rivers will be swollen and stop 
me. { wonder which way the fools have taken who went 
in pursuit. The servants must have done dinner. But 
that matters not; they will not venture, I think, to oppose 
me, even if any one sees me; and that brutal idiot, 
Oldkirk, must be gone. I must even take my chance. 
Who minds the lightning?” 

And yet such is human nature, the very next flash 
made him put his hands before his eyes and turn some- 
what pale. 

“It is awfully vivid,” he said. ‘‘This artillery of 
heaven, men think, is sent to punish the guilty alone: 
the immediate retribution of the Almighty. If so, whv 
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does it choose its aim so lucklessly? I have seen the 
loveliest and the purest struck by it; the murderer, the 
villain, and the false prophet pass through it unscathed. 
But I will go, lest a worse fate than that of the lightning 
should reach me. Farewell, old man!’’ he continued, 
looking at the couch on which Su Arthur Adelon was 
lying; ‘‘after many years’ sojourn on this earth together, 
you and I may never meet again. If friendship unvary- 
ing, and services not to be doubted, and counsels ever 
for the best, could have done aught with you, you should 
have had them, nay, you have had them. But you were 
too weak and idle to profit even by experience. Instead 
of full trust, you gave half confidence; instead of full 
obedience, you gave nothing but a questioning support; 
and the church must triumph wherever it sets its foot, 
or the day of its destruction is arrived.”’ 

With this unvarying maxim of the Roman church, ho 
turned away and left him, placing the papers he had 
brought farther on the table, with the claws ot tho ink- 
stand to hold them safely down. He retired by the same 
means which had given him entrance; and without the 
slightest appearance of anxiety or haste, opened the first 
door and shut it behind him, then pulled back the private 
door which afforded a communication between his room 
and that of the baronet, and ascended a flight of steps 
which led to the chambers above. 

All remained still and quiet below; and in a few 
minutes, proceeding into the stable-yard, Mr. Filmer had 
mounted, without the slightest opposition, a horse which 
had been set apart for his own use while at Brandon, and 
was riding away, but in a direction different to that which 
Edgar and his friend had taken. 
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CHAPTER XLIV, 


Tuey first paused at the park gates, Edear Adelon and 
Captain M , and asked, in a quiet, easy tone, if Mr. 
Filmer had lately passed. The answer, as the reader 
may anticipate, was, ‘‘No;”’ and separating, they rode 
round the whole extent of the wide space enclosed within 
the walls of Brandon Park—-not less than four or five 
square miles—inquiring of overy person whom they mot, 
and at every cottage which they passed, but without 
receiving any intelligence whatever. After having made 
this circuit, they rode down to Clive Grange, where 
Edgar was received with the greatest joy by all the 
servants; but no information waa afforded, till one of the 
maid-servants recollected having heard the ploughman 
say that he thought he had seen Father Peter walking 
over the downs towards Barhampton. Edgar, impetuous 
as usual, was for setting out immediately; but Captain 
M stopped to investigate the statement, and inquired 
when this vision was seen. That the maid could not tell, 
but informed him that the man had mentioned the fact 
when he came home to dinner, adding, however, that he 
had returned to his work. Finding that the spot where 
he was employed lay considerably out of the way, the 
two gentlemen set off again, taking the cottage of Daniel 
Connor as they went; but the door was locked, and 
nobody within. 

At Barhampton their inquiries were equally vain, 
though every quarter was applied to where it was sup- 
posed that anything like information could be obtained; 
and after a fruitless search of nearly an hour, they turned 
their horses’ heads back towards Brandon, conversing on 
what it might be expedient to do next. 

By this time, however, the indications of an approach- 
ing storm were visible in the sky. Large clouds, not 
decked with the fleecy fringes of the soft spring, but 
hard, defined, and of a bluish black, were rising rapidly 
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in the south; and as Edgar and his friend gazed over 
the wide-scene which presented itself to the eye from the 
slope just out of the gates of Barhampton, a curious 
purple light spread over the whole, giving to field, and 
hill, and tree, those intense hues which are more fre- 
quently seen in southern lands. 

‘* Does not that put you in mind of Australia?”’ asked 
Captain M , a8 they rode on. 

‘‘In some degree,’’ replied Edgar; ‘‘but wo shall 
have a fierce storm soon, or J am much mistaken. We 
had better- leave the downs on the right, and cross the 
river by Clive Grange again. It will save us a mile.”’ 

The plan he proposed was followed; but long before 
they reached the stream, the storm, which was advancing 
us if to meet them, broke full upon their heads. The 
lightning flashed, and the thunder roared; but they 
suffered most from the rain, which poured down in tor- 
rents, mingled with enormous hailstones. On came the 
tempest, sweeping over the land, so lately bright and 
sunny, putting out every gleam of light, and involving all 
in a dark mist, only marked by the black lines of the 
descending hail. 

The two horsemen urged their horses on at a rapid 
trot, taking the road past Mead’s farm, and along the 
brow of the hill overhanging the river, to reach the bridge 
near Mr. Clive’s house; and they remarked, as they rode 
along, that the waters below, usually so limpid and bright, 
were now turbid and red, whirling in rapid eddies, near 
the banks, but rushing on in foam and confusion, in the 
midst of the course. 

<‘ Why this is quite a torrent,’”’ said Captain M 
as they proceeded. ‘‘ When we passed this morning it 
was nothing but a clear trout-stream. 

‘Tt is sometimes very furious when there is much 
rain in the hills,’’ replied Edgar. ‘‘I remember it 
carrying away a mill some way higher up; miller, miller’s 
man, and miller’s wife, all went floating down together 
in their crazy dwelling; and yet, strange to say, no one 
was drowned.” 

‘‘Sec, there is Mr. Clive and his daughter coming 
down the opposite slope,”’ said the young officer. 
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** (food heaven! Helen will be drenched in this dcluge,’’ 
exclaimed Edgar; and he waa spurring on his horse to 
a still faster pace, when an event occurred which for an 
instant seemed to turn him to stone. 

Helen and her father reached the bottom of tho slope, 
and had already advanced about two-thirds of the way 
across the bridge, round the old piers of which the red 
torrent was beating angrily, when suddenly the part just 
before them gave way, and fell in a large mass into the 
river. Clive caught his daughter’s arm, and was hurry- 
ing back; but the next iustant the part beneath their 
feet cracked, leaned over to the side, fell, and with those 
whom it had supported the moment before, was plunged 
into the strugghng waters. 

For an instant, as I have said, the sight of her he 
loved so enthusiastically, likely to perish before his sight, 
seemed to turn Edgar Adelon into stone; but it was only 
for an instant, and springing from his horse with one 
bound, he was down the bank, and into the midst of the 
torrent. He caught sight of Ilelen’s dress as she rose 
again amidst the waters, and struck out strongly towards 
her, hattling successfully with the ficrce rage of the cur- 
rent, till it brought her down to where he was, His first 
grasp missed her, but his second caught her by the arm, 
and lifting her head above the strcam, he struck back for 
the shore, holding her far from hm, lest, in the terror 
and agitation of the moment, she should deprive him of 
the means of saving her; but Helen, with wonderful pre- 
sence of mind, did not attempt to touch him. The bed 
of the river, as it has been before described, was narrow; 
and the current had luckily drifted her towards the side 
of Clive Grange. Thus, a few strong strokes brought Ed- 
gar to the bank, which was there not very steep, and 
without much difficulty he lifted her out, and had the joy 
of holding her in his arms alive. 

During the whole of the last events Edgar had re- 
marked nothing that was passing near him. He saw He- 
len, and Helen only. He thought of nothing but Helen; 
but the moment after she was safe upon the shore, his 
thoughts turned to her father, and he looked eagerly 
around. With deep sheen however, he perceived 

Cc 
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at a little distance Captain M helping the old man 
up the bank; and he discovered afterwards that his friend 
had plunged in at the same moment as himself, but that 
finding Helen’s father was a good swimmer, and was 
striking for the shore, he merely kept near him, ti he 
perceived that, when just near the bank, Clive began to 
sink. Helen was weak and faint, but she fonnd strength 
to hurry to her father’s arma, as he sat upon the turf, sup- 
ported by Captain M ; and all her first feelings were 
joy and satisfaction when she saw that he was still alive. 
He did not answer her when she spoke, however, but 
pressed his hand tight upon his side, seeming to breathe 
with difficulty. The next instant Helen perceived the 
blood trickling through his fingers, and clasping her hands 
together, she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Edgar! he ia hurt, he is 
very much hurt!”’ 

‘‘A little, a little, dear girl!’’ said Clive, with a great 
effort. ‘‘1 shall scon be better; but # might be as well 
to send up to the Grange for some people teearry me up. 
I am too weak to walk. Thank God! you are safe, my 
dear child. It was that heavy beam struck me as we fell.’’ 

Edgar sprang away towards the house, and returned 
in a very short time with some men earrying a sofa, on 
which the large, poweriul trame of Mr. Clive was speedily 
laid, and he was conveyed to the Grange, and put to bed. 
It was then found that there was a deep lacerated wound 
on the left side of the chest, and an indentation, which 
seemed to show that sevoral of the ribs bad been broken. 
A man was immediately sent to bring the nearest surgeon; 
and Edgar was watching anxiously with Helen by the 
bedside of the injured man, while the lightning still con- 
tinued to flash through the room and the thunder to roll 
overhead, when one of the maids put her head into the 
room, saying, “Oh, Mr. Adelon! here is one of your ser- 
vants wishes to speak with you.” 

The woman's face expressed terror snd agitation; and 
Edgar, starting up, demanded what was the matter. 

‘Why, he says, sir, that Brandon has caught fire with 
the lightning,’’ replied the woman, ‘‘and they wish you 
te come up directly.” 

Edgar turned a look te Clive, who said at ence, as if 
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in reply, ‘Go, Edgar, go. Take the stone bridge higher 
up. Yet one word, my dear boy, before you depart."’ 

Edgar approached close to the bedside and bent down 
bis head. ‘‘ Perhaps woe may never meet again,’’ said 
Clive, with 2 good deal of agitation in his voice. ‘‘ My 
Helen, Edgar! What will become of my Helen, if I am 
taken from her?’ 

Edgar took his hand and pressed it warmly. ‘‘ Eda 
will be a sister to her,’’ he said, ‘‘and I will be her hus- 
band; till then, a brother.’’ 

‘© Go,”’ said Clive, ‘go! God’s will be done! Iam 
sure I may trust you, Edgar.”’ 

‘On my honour, on my life, by everthing I hold dear!”’ 
answered Edgar; and with one parting caress to Helen, 
he hurried away. 

Captain M was waiting for him below with the 
servant, who was beginning to pour forth the tale of the 
disaster at Brandon, when Edgar cut him short by eagerly 
demanding, ‘‘ Where are the horses?”’ 

‘They are here in the court,’’ answered Captain 
M . * Yours led the way, and mine followed. This 
is, indeed, a day of disasters; but I do hope that no great 
injury has been done at Brandon, for this rain must have 
kept down the fire.”’ 

“It was blazing away, sir, like a hundred lime-pits, 
when I was sent off to scek you,” replied the servant, 
following them to the court-yard. 

** Were all safo?”’ demanded Edgar, eagerly; but the 
man could give him no satisfactory account of the inmates, 
merely telling him that the lightning had struck the older 
part of the building towards the back, and that tho 
flames had instantly spread from room to room with the 
utmost rapidity and fury. 

As the horses had not been unsaddled, no time was 
lost; and riding up the stream to a stone bridge about 
half a mile higher on its course, they scon reached the 
gates of Brandon Park. The lodge was empty, the gates 
were open; and dashing between the trees of the avenue, 
20 as to reach the open space whence the house was first 
visible, Edgar strained his eyes forward to see whether 
the fire was still going on. 
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A good deal of smoke was apparent, rising from one 
part of the building, but no flames were to be perceived, 
and the servant, riding up to Edgar’s side, said, in a glad 
tone, ‘‘ They have got it under, sir. It is very different 
now from what it was when | came away.”’ 

His master paused not to listen, however, but spurred 
on towards the terrace, where a number of people were 
to be seen moving about confusedly hither and thither, 
amongst whom, onc group might be distinguished bearing 
out something that looked like a mattress towards the 
court and stable-yard. Edgar thought of his father, and 
that chilly feeling came over his heart which is said to 
be sometimes premonitory of approaching sorrow. When 
he came nearer, he perceived Dudley and Eda following 
those who had gone on into the court; and he called loudly 
to them, for they had not remarked his approach. Dud- 
ley instantly turned, said a word or two to Eda, and then 
hurried forward to meet her cousin. 

“¢ The fire is extinguished, Edgar,” he said, in a grave 
tone, as they met. ‘‘It is only the second floor and part 
of the first that are destroyed. Come with me, and you 
shall see.”’ / 

‘‘ Is every one safe?’’ demanded Edgar, gazing in Dud- 
ley’s face; and before the other could answer, he added, 
**My father! Where is my father?” 

His friend did not answer him at once, and he was 
darting away towards the court-yard, when Dudley laid 

his hand upon his arm, saying, ‘‘ Do not go thither now, 
Edgar. Come apart with me, and I will tell you all.” 

‘‘T must; I will go at once!’’ exclaimed Edgar Ade- 
lon, passing him; and with a rapid step he hurried on 
across the terrace, round the angle of the house, and 
towards the great gates of the court-yard. On the right 
was a large building, used as a billiard-room; and under 
shelter of the ornamental porch, Edgar saw Eda, with 

fair face bedewed with tears. She instantly came forward 
to meet him, saying, “ Wait a few moments, Edgar. Do 
not go in there now, my dear cousin.”’ 

But Edgar passed her too, with a sad look, saying, ‘It 
must come once, Eda. Why not now?’ When he en- 
tered the room he found five or six men laying a mattress, 
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with some bed-clothes that covered it, upon the billiard- 
table, and pushing through them he beheld his father 
stretched out, cold and stiff, but with no mark of fire or 
injury whatsoever upon him, and a calm and placid look 
upon his countenance. 

The young man gazed upon his parent’s face for seve- 
ral moments with a look of sad, stern thought, while the 
servants and labourers who were present drew back as 
soon as they perceived who it was that interrupted them 
in their melancholy task. As he gazed, many memories 
crowded on him; paternal tenderness and affection, in- 
numerable sweet domestic scenes, words spoken long ago, 
kindly looks and tones of love; and with that sad feeling 
which ever takes possession of the bosom, when with any 
of the near and dear the silver chain is broken, the tears 
rose up into Edgar Adelon’s eyes, and fell upon the dead 
man’s hand. 

He wished not to be seen to weep; and turning away 
without a word, he gave one hand to Fda, and the other 
to Dudley, who had been standing close behind him, and 
with them left tha chamber of the dead. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Srx or eight hours before Brandon had been one of the 
most convenient and comfortable houses in the whole 
county. Everything about it had displayed that aspect 
of ancient and undiminished respectability and wealth 
which, thirty years ago, was the general characteristic of 
the English gentleman’s country seat; and now, when 
Edgar Adelon, with Eda and Dudley, entered the hall, 
although the fire had nover reached that floor, and had but 
partially destroyed the floor above, the scene of confusion 
and disarray left in the mansion scarcely a trace of its 
former self. Large quantities of furniture, books, chests 
of papers, valuable pictures, and objects of art, were piled 
up, without order or regularity, in the hall and the vari- 
ous rooms around it, and streams of water were flowing 
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over the marble pavement of the vestibule, and seaking 
the thick carpets of the drawing-room, the library, and 
the dining-room. 

Of all seasons, when theempty-minded and the selfish- 
hearted, who are inherently bores at all tines, are the 
most oppressive, the season of grief and anxiety is fore- 
most. At other moments we are obliged to tolerate them, 
as one of the evils of a high state of refinement. Do not 
let any one suppose this a paradox; for there ia no doubt 
of the fact, that as “the sun breeds maggots in a dead 
dog,’’ (I do not know that I quote very accurately), 50 a 
refined state of society generates both empty heads and 
cold hearts. At other times, I say, we bear them as ono 
of the evils of our social state; but then they become 
perfectly intolerable. We find, then, that there are 
human beings in every outward form and lineament like 
ourselves, who, nevertheless, are not of our nature, nor, 
apparently, of our race; we feel, or we fancy, that mon- 
keys might be princes amongst them. 

Eda had a great deal to suffer from creatures of this 
kind during that day. The peer, and the baronet, and 
the wealthy esquire, had returned from their several occu- 
pations in time to witness the conflagration at Brandon; 
and after having taken care of their horses and their 
carriages, and all their other effects, they had gathered 
together to interrupt the servants and country people by 
giving assistance. As soon as they saw Eda, however, 
entér the house with her cousin and Mr. Dudley, they 
found it courteous to goin and condole with her; and 
although she bore the infliction with wonderful patience, 
Edgar did not approach by eny means so near to the 
character of Job. 

One or two of his brisk sayings soon scattered the party, 
and after having, in a very polite manner, ascertained that 
the fire was entirely extinguished, the three gentlemen I 
have mentioned took their leave, got their carriages and 
horses, and departed. Dudley made no show of going, 
for he knew that he should still be a welcome guest; 
and Captain M also remained, though not till he 
had received a pressing request from Edger to do ao. 

“We can put you up somewhere,’ he said; ‘and there 
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are things to be investigated, in which, Ake He you can 
help me. Stay with us here in the library, , how 
that those tiresome people are away, and let me inquire 
how this fire onginated in reality, and how my ag father 
met with his death. 1 do not understand ali this,’’ ho 
added, solemnly and sternly. ‘There is no trace of fire 
upon my father’s person. I have strange suspicions; and 
before I give way to grief I must think of justice. I 
must see the people who first entered his room;’’ and 
going to the door, he gave orders to one of the servants 
in the hail to bring all those who had been present at the 
early part of the catastrophe into the brary. 

‘*This is a sad business for us all, dear Eda,’’ he said, 
turning towards his cousin, who was seated in the recess 
of one of the windows, from time to time wiping the tears 
from her eyes. ‘‘ Your beautiful place is well nigh de- 
atroyed.”’ 

‘“‘Would | could repair your loss, Edgar,’’ replied Eda, 
‘“‘as easily as mine can be repaired.’’ 

‘““It must be some comfort to you, Edgar,’’ said Dud- 
ley, who had hitherto scarcely spoken a word, ‘‘to know 
that your father did not suffer. It is impossible that any 
violence could have been offered to him; it is equally 
impossible that the fire can have reaehed him or injured 
him in any way; and I am inclined to think that he wag 
never conscious of its existence, for I was one of the first 
who entered his room; indeed, there were only two who 
mounted the stairs before me; and when I strove to wake 
him I found that he was no more; nay, his hand was quite 
cold. The room, indeed, was full of smoke, but the aie 
was not sufficiently loaded to suffocate any one who was 
not in a fainting fit, or exceedingly debilitated.’’* 

‘“Who was there first ?’’ demanded Edgar. 

‘‘The butler and Martin Oldkirk ran up together,” re- 
plied Dudley; ‘‘and I followed as soon as I had seen Eda 
upon the terrace. For some time we did not at all ima- 
gine the house was on fire, although there was a strong 
smell of burning wood; but at length the smoke came 
rolling down the stairs, and at the same time, it seems, 
one of the keepers from the park rushed into the offices, 
saying that the whole roof was in flames.”’ 
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‘‘Ah! here come the men!” cried Edgar. ‘Now, 
Martin Oldkirk, my good friend, stand forward and tell 
me what you found, when first you went into my father’s 
room.”’ 

“‘ ft was the butler, sir, went in first,’’ said Martin Old- 
kirk. ‘I was waiting in his pantry, as I had been ordered; 
and when the alarm of fire came he ran on firat, saying he 
must save Sir Arthur, and I followed. There was o good 
deal of smoke in the room, but no fire; indeed, it is unin- 
jured even now. We both ran to the bed, and found Sir 
Arthur lying upon it, but there was no sign of life about 
him. Mr. Dudley came in the next moment, and the valet 
a minute after. Sir Arthur was dressed as he is now; 
and we took him up and carried him down, first to the 
dining-hall, and then out to the billiard-room, as you 
saw.” 

‘‘You are sure there was nobody in the room when you 
entered ?’’ asked Edgar Adelon. 

‘‘No one, sir,”’ replied Oldkirk; ‘“‘but there was a 
packet of papers, written in a hand which I know well, 
aud so I took it up, and have got it here.”’ 

‘‘Give it to me,’”’ said Edgar; and gazing at the first 
lines he exclaimed, ‘‘ This is Filmer’s handwriting. That 
man must have been in the house when we went away. 
This letter is dated to-day, and it was not there when I 
left my father. Icharge you, my friends, most solemnly, 
to toll me if any of you have seen him within the last 
four hours.”’ 

‘(Oh yes! Mr. Edgar,”’ said one of the grooms, coming 
forward. ‘He went away about an hour and a-half or 
two hours ago. I saddled his horse for him.” 

“T am sure he was in Sir Arthur’s room just about 
luncheon time,” said the valet; ‘for knowing that my 
master was not well, I went up to see if he wanted any- 
thing, and not liking to disturb him, I listened at the 
door. I heard some people speaking loud, and I can 
swear that one of the voices was Father Peter’s. It was 
just about the time when the storm began.”’ 

Edgar gazed gloomily at the papers in his hand, and 
Dudley demanded, ‘Did you hear any of the words, sir, 
“hat passed ¢”” 
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‘‘Why, Sir Arthur seemed very angry,” replicd the 
man; ‘‘and I heard him cry out, ‘Villain, villain, villain!’ 
I should have opened the door, and had my hand upon the 
lock, but then Sir Arthur went on speaking more quietly, 
so that I was sure no one was hurting him.”’ 

‘‘ Let us ascertain at once,’ said Captain M ; 
‘‘how the fire really originated; for this affair, it seems 
to me, will assume a very serious aspect if it cannot be 
shown that it was caused by the lightning, as we have 
been led to suppose.”’ 

“‘Oh! Lord bless ye; yes, sir, it was caused by the 
lightning, sure enough,’’ replied one of the keepers. 
‘Why, as I was standing on Little-green hill, as we 
call it, just at t’other side of the park, towards the back 
there, I saw something come down from the sky in a 
great stream, just as I have seen a man pour out a ladle- 
ful of lighted pitch, only ten times at fast, and it hit the 
corner of the roof, and in a minute all the slates flew 
about like dust, and then there was a blaze just at the 
same place. So I took to my heels as fast as possible, 
and never stopped running till I got into the servants’ 
hall, but by that time the place was all in a blaze.”’ 

‘‘That is so far satisfactory,’ said Captain M . 
‘‘and I believe, my dear Adelon,’’ he added, ‘‘ you will 
find that the melancholy event, which we must all de- 
plore, has taken place by natural causes. It is probable 
that the conversation between yaur father and Mr, Fil- 
mer was of an angry and agitating character. Air 
Arthur, who was much shaken in the morning, was ill 
able to bear fresh anxiety or sorrow. He may have 
again fainted before or after the priest left him, and the 
suffocating effect of the smoke may have done the rest. 
You add to your grief, which must be poignant enough, 
by suspicions, for which, at present, I see no cause.”’ 

‘‘No cause, my friend!’’ said Edgar. ‘‘If you could 
look at this paper which I hold in my hand, but which I 
dare not show you or any one, you would see at once 
that there is cause to suspect that bad man of anything; 
for there is nothing evil, nothing wicked, which he has 
not done himself, or prompted others to do, and which’ 
he boldly avows here as the means to a great end. That 
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end muat, indeed, be accursed, to which such means are 
necessary. That can never be holy which treads such 
unholy paths. This paper will give me matter for deep 
thought,* may make a change in all my views, and may 
teach me to renounce many opinions instilled into me in 
youth, if I should find that a religion, which I have 
hitherto considered pure and holy, naturally requires 
fraud, ignoranee, and wrong, for its support. I say not 
how I shall act, I know not how I shall act; but I do 
say, and I do know, that this thing will force upon me 
® review of all my previous convictions, and I trust 
that God will give me understanding to judge in the end 
aright.”’ 

‘*Pray God it be so!’’ said Eda Brandon; but she said 
no more, although she felt, and had ever felt, that a re- 
ligion which pretended to rest upon revelation, and yet 
withheld that revelation from the great mass of the 
people, commenced with an error which has characterised 
every pagan idolatry, and opened the way to corruptions 
the most gross, and abominations the most foul. 

Every one else was silent for a moment, and then 
Edgar moved his hand, saying, ‘‘I will keep you no 
longer, my good friends. Perhaps your testimony may 
be wanted in a more formal inquiry on a future day. 
But, in the mean time, remember that this man, this 
Mr. Filmer, whom we have all been accustomed most 
mistakenly to reverence, has been proved to be guilty of 
the most horrible deceits, and is charged with crimes of 
& very serious character. If, then, any of you should 
meet with him, hear of him, or know where he is to be 
found, it is your duty to give him up to justice, that the 
accusations against him may be patiently investigated. 
At present, you had better go and get some refreshment 
after all your labours; and I am sure my cousin will 
andy and thank you for the services you have ren- 
dered,”’ 

The strength of mental exertion seemed to have kept 


* The little history of a life here referred to, may be given 
to the prblic at a future period, as it is neither uninteresting 
not uningtructive; but, for various reasons, it must not be 
printed at present. 
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him up till the servants and others, who had been sum- 
moned to the library, quitted the room; but when they 
were gone, he threw himself down in a chair, before the 
large table where his father had so often sat, and resting 
his arms upon it, bent down his head till his eyes were 
hid upon them, and remained thus in silence for several 
minutes, while Eds, and Dudley, and Captain M 
spoke together earnestly, but in a low voice. 

By this time the shades of evening were beginning to 
come over the sky, and although the rain had ceased, the 
clouds were heavy and dark. Yet a gleam of yellow 
light was seen benéath, towards the west, and Dudley, 
laying his hand upon Eda’s, said, ‘‘ Seo, Eda, there is 
hope in the midst of sorrow: I will go and speak to 
Edgar. There are many things more painful in the 
events of the day than even the death of a father whom 
he loved. He must be roused by new incitements to 
action; and there is cause, too, for exertion.”’ 

Advancing a step or two towards Edgar, he laid his 
hand upon his shoulder gently, saying, ‘‘Do not give 
way, my friend. Heavy sorrows hare befallen you; but 
there are duties to be performed, efforts to be made, im- 
portant steps to be considered. Our friend, Captain 
M , tells mo that poor Mr. Clive has met with a ter- 
rible accident, and it is his opinion that Helen Clive may 
both have to encounter fresh grief, and be left without 
protestion or comfort.’’ 

Edgar started up as if his words had roused a new 
spirit within him, and Dudley continued thus:—-“‘ Under 
these circumstances, Eda is inclined to take refuge at 
the Grange, where there is plenty of room. Sbe would 
not do so if she did not look upon Ifelen, and Helen did 
not look upon her, as a sister.”’ 

Edgar started forward, im his impetuous way, towards 
his fair cousin, and taking her hand, pressed his lips 
upon it with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ Thank you, Eda,’’ he 
said; ‘thank you for Helen, thank you for myself. I 
know what leads you to the Grange, and I must go with 

ou.” 

‘*We will all go down,”’ said Dudley. ‘‘1 trust that 
our evil anticipations may be found premature; but 
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should the worst happen, Helen will need all the comfort 
that can be given to her. There are many things, how- 
ever, first to be done here, Edgar; and although I now 
boldly claim a right to act on Eda’s behalf, yet it is but 
fitting that her nearest and dearest surviving relation 
should join his voice to mine in all matters. There is 
another task, Edgar, which you must entrust to me. 
Painful as it must be, I think I can promise to perform 
it according to your wishes; and in the few cases where 
a doubt may occur to me, as to how I should act, I will 
apply to yourself.’’ 

Edgar pressed his hand warmly in his own, murmur- 
ing, ‘Dudley, we are brothers;’’ and Dudley, turning 
away his head for a moment, answered, ‘‘ Come, Edgar, 
we must give directions for restoring some degree of order 
here, and for setting 2 watch, to ensure, that if the fire 
should break out again in any place where it is yet 
smouldering, it shall be extinguished at once. Then we 
will all go down to the Grange; and after seeing what is 
the state of poor Mr. Clive, Captain M and myself 
will leave you and Eda there, and find lodgings for the 
night somewhere in the neighbourhood.”’ 

Much, indeed, remained to be done, and many orders 
to be given before the party could set out; but the mind 
of Edgar Adelon, in many scenes of trial and difficulty, 
hag gained much strength since first we saw him; and to 
a strong mind exertion is relief, oven under the load of 


grief, 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


Tre clouds had passed away from the sky, the stars 
shone out clear and bright, when Edgar Adelon, with his 
cousin Eda, Edward Dudley, and Helen, stood by the 
bed-side of Mr. Clive; but+the clouds of sorrow had not 
yet passed from the minds of any there present: the star 
of Hopo was hidden, though it might still be in tho sky. 
There was a surgeon sitting by the sick man’s side, with 
his hand upon the pulse, Helen’s eyes were fixed eagerly 


